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JOHN  S.  BENDER,  OF  INDIANA. 


t  I IHE  first  thing  which  strikes  the  observer 
on  looking  at  this  portrait  is,  that  the 
original  has  a  fine-grained  organization ;  that 


he  is  susceptible  and  impressible;  that  his 
feelings  are  keen  and  his  thoughts  clear. 
There  are  evidences  of  health  as  well  as  of 
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fineness,  of  power,  endurance,  and  tlie  basis 
for  earnest  effort.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  the  head  rises  high  from  the  opening  of 
the  ear;  it  is  not  one  of  those  low,  story-and- 
a-half  houses,  but  it  is  amply  developed  in 
the  top — massiveness  is  the  word  which  de¬ 
scribes  that  development. 

The  height  of  the  head  from  the  opening 
of  the  ear  indicates  three  or  four  very  influ¬ 
ential  organs.  The  first  is  Firmness,  which 
gives  strength,  stability,  unbending  deter¬ 
mination  ;  the  next  is  Conscientiousness,  or 
the  love  of  justice,  duty,  and  morality;  an¬ 
other  is  Hope,  which  gives  him  zeal,  expect¬ 
ation,  ardor  in  that  which  he  believes  to  be 
right  and  feasible.  He  also  has  large  Self- 
Esteem,  giving  dignity  and  ability  to  poise 
himself  upon  his  own  center,  hence  he  is  not 
tremulous  in  view'  of  responsibility,  but  meets 
the  requisitions  of  duty  as  matters  of  course, 
and  as  though  success  were  assured. 

He  has  force  of  character;  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness 
are  sufficient  to  make  him  effective  in  his 
efforts  ;  he  can  grapple  with  opposition  if 
necessary  when  met  with  in  the  way  of  duty. 
He  has  a  good  deal  of  social  strength- — affec¬ 
tion,  friendship,  love.  We  judge  that  his 
Inhabitiveness  is  decidedly  strong;  hence  he 
is  not  only  fond  of  his  own  home,  but  of  his 
neighborhood,  his  State,  and  his  nation. 

His  religious  elements  are  strongly  marked  ; 
he  has  Veneration  for  whatever  is  sacred, 
sympathy  for  the  poor,  and  faith  in  a  higher 
life,  although  he  is  little  inclined  to  accept 
the  fanciful  and  wonderful  in  doctrine  or 
dogma.  The  great  central,  moral,  and  relig¬ 
ious  truths  come  home  to  him  with  force, 
and  help  to  give  tone  and  elevation  to  his 
character.  lie  evidently  inherits  enough  of 
his  mother  to  exhibit  her  intuitive  readiness 
of  thought,  her  power  to  reach  results  in 
thought  and  observation  very  quickly.  His 
first  impressions  are  his  best. 

lie  has  an  excellent  memory,  being  able  to 


recall  with  readiness  almost  everything  he 
has  once  learned.  His  Language  is  large 
enough  to  make  him  an  easy  and  effective 
speaker.  His  sharpness  of  practical  intellect, 
his  excellent  memory  and  analytical  power, 
enable  him  to  condense  a  great  deal  of  truth 
into  crisp  sentences;  he  will  say  as  much  in 
twenty  minutes  as  many  an  able  man  can  in 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  because  he  nat¬ 
urally  drives  right  onward  to  the  truth  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  throw  in  apologetic  or  other 
oratorical  paragraphs. 

He  has  much  force  of  character  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  dignity,  morality,  and  uprightness, 
and  when  he  thinks  himself  in  the  right  he 
is  exceedingly  strong,  sometimes  almost  au¬ 
dacious  in  the  fervor  and  self-reliance  which 
are  incorporated  into  his  words  and  acts. 

The  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Bender’s  ca¬ 
reer  wras  furnished  by  Mr.  It.  D.  Utter: 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1827,  near  Newville,  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  Pennsylvania.  Ilis  parents, 
though  poor,  were  industrious  and  honorable 
people.  At  the  age  of  six  he  was  enrolled  as 
a  “  scholar  ”  in  the  village  school ;  a  good 
school  it  may  have  been  for  the  times,  but 
“  kept  ”  only  in  the  winter  season,  when  the 
majority  of  the  attending  scholars  could  be 
conveniently  spared  from  the  duties  of  the 
farm  or  the  shop.  Of  such  advantages  as 
this  school  afforded,  he  had  the  privilege  of 
availing  himself  until  he  had  rounded  his 
tenth  year.  His  father  having  about  this 
time  removed  to  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  the 
milling  business,  John  soon  made  himself  so 
useful  about  the  mill  that  his  services  could 
not  well  be  dispensed  with. 

His  school-days  were  seemingly  ended  ;  but 
such  was  his  application  to  private  study 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  had 
really  made  himself  the  master  of  a  first-class 
common-school  education.  Meanwhile,  he 
had  formed  those  habits  of  industry  which 
have  served  him  so  well  through  all  his  sub¬ 
sequent  career. 

In  1846  his  father  settled  upon  a  farm  in 
Marshall  County,  Indiana,  and  John’s  ser¬ 
vices  were  needed  in  this  new  field ;  but  as 
farming  did  not  seem  to  suit  his  tastes  or  in- 
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clinations,  his  father  wisely  permitted  him  to 
re-enter  upon  his  trade  as  miller.  After  a 
period  of  faithful  service  in  a  mill  at  North 
Liberty,  he  stepped  into  a  seminary  at  South 
Bend  to  enroll  his  name  as  a  student.  Here, 
notwithstanding  ill-health  and  many  other 
discouragements,  relying  solely  upon  his  own 
resources  for  support,  he  succeeded  in  com¬ 
pleting  a  comparatively  liberal  course  in 
English,  besides  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  classic  literature. 

His  academic  career  finished,  he  success¬ 
fully  engaged  for  a  few  years  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  land  surveyor;  then  laying  aside  his 
compass  and  level,  he  served  two  terms  as 
the  clerk  and  auditor  of  Stark  County,  one 
by  appointment  and  one  by  election.  After¬ 
ward  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law. 

He  now  resides,  and  has  for  several  years 
resided,  in  Plymouth,  Marshall  County,  In¬ 
diana,  a  successful  and  trusted  lawyer  and  an 
honored  citizen. 

In  1870  he  was  a  candidate  for  Representa¬ 


tive  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  the  last 
presidential  contest  he  was  a  contingent  elec¬ 
tor  on  the  Republican  side  for  the  13th  Con¬ 
gressional  District.  Meanwhile  he  edited  the 
Marshall  County  Republican ,  of  which  he  was 
also  the  proprietor. 

In  politics,  as  in  everything  else,  he  has 
maintained  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man. 
Although  never  an  office-seeker,  he  has  al¬ 
ways  taken  a  lively  interest  in  political  affairs. 
His  motto  has  been,  “  Men  as  well  as  princi¬ 
ples,  but  principles  rather  than  men.”  He  acts 
with  no  party  as  a  partisan,  but  with  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  a  patriot. 

The  following  quotation  from  one  of  his 
public  spteeches  shows  the  temper  of  his 
mind :  “  I  would  rather  occupy  the  most 
humble  station  in  life,  knowing  myself  to 
stand  upon  a  platform  of  sound  principles, 
than  to  accept,  on  conditions  which  my  con¬ 
science  could  not  approve,  the  highest  office 
in  the  land.  Political  success  is  too  costly  if 
it  require  the  sacrifice  of  principle.” 


CHARACTER  THREE-FOLD. 


A  MAN  may  have  a  large  brain,  and 
manifest  strength  of  character,  and 
yet  be  unbalanced  and  partial  in  his  devel¬ 
opments  and  manifestations.  People  have 
supposed  that  if  a  man  wear  a  large  hat  he 
must  needs  be  a  man  of  talent,  and  exhibit,  as 
well,  energy  and  moral  sentiment,  A  man 
may  have  a  large  brain  developed  in  the 
frontal  portion  mainly,  giving  him  a  strong 
intellect,  but  he  may  have  very  weak  social 
and  moral  dispositions.  Another  may  wear 
the  same  size  of  hat,  but  his  head  being 
mainly  developed  behind  the  ears,  he  shows 
propensity,  sociability,  impulse,  and  affec¬ 
tion.  Another  may  be  developed  largely  in 
the  top-head,  and  not  be  remarkable  for  in¬ 
telligence,  which  comes  from  the  forehead  ;  or 
for  force,  which  comes  from  the  side-head ; 
or  for  sociability,  which  comes  from  the  back- 
head;  but  he  has  dignity,  morality,  stability, 
and  devotional  feeling  in  a  high  degree,  be¬ 
cause  the  top-head,  in  which  the  organs  of 
these  sentiments  are  located,  is  largely  devel¬ 
oped.  We  occasionally  find  a  head  that  is 
contracted  and  narrow  in  front,  the  intellect 


pinched  and  diminutive;  it  may  be  also 
small  and  flattened  at  the  back  ;  such  a  man 
will  be  cold,  dry,  and  distant.  He  may  live 
a  kind  of  hermit  life,  be  selfish  and  sullen, 
and  regard  every  man  as  his  rival.  His  head 
will  be  found  to  be  broad,  rounded,  and  full 
at  the  sides,  and  his  brain  thus  not  only 
measures  amply,  but  weighs  rather  heavily. 
This  form  of  head  is  often  seen  among  the 
Indians.  We  have  in  our  office  a  group  of 
pugilists — fifty-seven  in  number — and  this  is 
the  characteristic  formation  of  their  heads: 
rather  high  at  the  crown,  very  broad  above 
and  about  the  ears.  But  in  some  cases  the 
heads  are  contracted  in  front,  and  many  of 
them  also  in  the  rear. 

The  general  classification  of  character  is 
three-fold.  We  place  the  pugilists  referred 
to  in  the  category  of  force  and  selfishness. 
The  traits  of  character  which  are  abused  in 
the  pugilists  are  legitimately  and  appropri¬ 
ately  employed  by  men  who  are  engaged  in 
labor  which  requires  courage,  fortitude,  and 
force.  The  men  who  run  the  locomotive,  who 
battle  with  the  ocean  on  ship-board,  who 
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follow  mining  operations,  or  tlie  construction 
of  roads,  docks,  and  bridges,  can  utilize  these 
force-elements  legitimately,  and  if  guided  by 
intelligence,  their  ministration  is  laudable 
and  beneficent. 

The  physical  faculties  or  propensities  have 
primary  and  necessary  position  in  human 
character.  They  tend  to  look  after  the  wants 
of  the  body,  to  secure  its  common  needs,  to 
wrench  from  the  rude  grasp  of  uncultured 
nature  the  few  material  things  that  the  body 
requires. 

The  men  who  live  in  the  middle  region  of 
their  brain  mainly,  are  those  who  deal  with 
things  of  sense,  with  the  ruder  forms  of  life 
and  labor. 

Those  who  are  developed  less  in  the  realm 
of  force  and  selfishness,  and  find  their 
strength  chiefly  in  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment,  constitute  another  class  of  humanity. 
Those  who  have  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain  long,  do  the  thinking,  the  planning, 
and  the  inventing  in  all  great  enterprises. 
There  will  be  found  one  or  two  in  a  hundred 
who  live  by  their  intellect;  their  power  is 
thus  centered.  Invention,  prophetic  out¬ 
reach  of  thought,  power  to  plan  for  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  workers,  give  them 
their  position,  and  open  to  them  a  wide  field 
of  effort  and  usefulness. 

Eli  Whitney  invented  the  cotton-gin,  an 
intellectual  effort,  and  then  laid  aside  his  coat 
to  construct  the  first  machine.  He  taught 
the  world  a  lesson,  and  opened  to  it  a  mine 
richer  than  those  of  Golconda.  The  happy 
moment  when  his  great  invention  dawned 
upon  his  intellect  opened  a  cycle  of  prosper¬ 
ity,  wealth,  and  utility  for  the  human  race. 
Such  germ-thoughts  are  the  great  factors  of 
the  world’s  prosperity  and  progress. 

Intellect,  of  course,  governs  physical  pow¬ 
er  in  the  human  organization,  even  as  a  man’s 
intelligence  presides  over  the  steamship  that 
plows  the  stormy  midnight  ocean,  or  controls 
the  hammers,  spindles,  and  looms  of  a  great 
factory. 

The  third  great  element  in  character  is 
sentiment.  This  embraces  the  moral  nature, 
which  gives  man  special  superiority  over  the 
lower  animals,  and  embraces  integrity,  jus¬ 
tice,  faith,  devotion,  kindness,  imagination, 
and  that  hopeful  prophecy  of  the  soul  which 
enables  him  to  live  in  the  future  of  the 


present  life,  and  to  yearn  for  the  life  immor¬ 
tal.  There  are  men  who  are  so  destitute  of 
this  element  as  rarely  to  exhibit  its  influence. 
They  live  for  the  body,  for  the  present  life, 
and  for  the  lower  forms  of  joy  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  They  are  intelligent  animals,  more 
jAOwerful  than  the  brutes  simply  because  more 
knowing,  but  they  lack  those  lofty  out-reaches 
of  thought,  sentiment,  and  affection  which 
give  to  man  his  likeness  to  his  Maker. 

The  harmony  and  combination  of  these 
three  great  characteristics  of  humanity,  name¬ 
ly,  intellect,  propensity,  and  sentiment,  make 
up  the  strength  and  beauty  and  the  glory  of 
human  life.  Each  is  needed  to  complete  the 
character.  Any  considerable  excess  or  defi¬ 
ciency  in  either  department  warps  the  char¬ 
acter  and  mars  the  life.  When,  by  fortunate 
coincidence,  all  the  faculties  are  harmoniously 
developed  and  strong,  we  have  nobility  of 
character — a  man  in  the  image  of  his  God. 
That  civilization  which  tends  mainly  to  the 
development  of  physical  power,  secular 
wealth,  and  scientific  wisdom,  come  short 
of  fulfilling  its  proper  mission.  The  superior 
culture  of  the  moral  sentiments  is  not  likely 
to  become  abnormal  in  our  day.  We  have 
more  to  fear  from  the  increase  of  physical 
power  and  intelligence,  without  the  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  of  morality  and  virtue. 
We'  hail  with  joy  all  secular  developments 
and  progress,  but  we  look  anxiously  for  an 
equal  and  corresponding  development  of 
those  moralities  and  refinements  which  shall 
guide  man’s  capabilities  to  noble  ends  and 
to  harmony  and  completeness  of  character. 

- ♦»> - 

THE  BRAIN. 

The  busy  loom  of  thought!  the  sacred  fire 
Of  life  !  how  delicate  its  fairy  cells  ! 

Yet  there  the  God  in  all  his  mystery  dwells ! 

God  of  the  brush,  of  music,  and  the  lyre ! 

What  cunning  work  was  woven,  when  was 
wrought 

The  brain  of  Shakspeare !  what  a  radiance  caught 
From  heaven,  brightened  like  a  living  sun 
In  Milton,  when  his  grand  orb  shone  upon 
Our  dark  and  dazzled  race  !  all  throbs  that  run 
Over  life’s  myriad,  kindled  wires  are  traced 
To  these  fine  sources !  What  a  desert  waste 
Were  this  rejoicing,  radiant  earth,  instead! 

All  thought,  all  joy,  all  light,  all  knowledge  dead ! 
This  earth,  now  on  and  up,  moving  with  pinioned 
tread!  a.  b.  street. 
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Without  or  star,  or  angel,  for  their  guide, 

Who  worships  God  shall  find  him. —  Young's  Night  Thoughts, 

The  soul,  the  mother  of  deep  fears,  of  high  hopes  infinite  ; 

Of  glorious  dreams,  mysterious  tears,  of  sleepless  inner  sight. — Mrs.  Hemans. 


SPIRITUAL  EVOLUTION. 

“  I  held  it  truth  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 

That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.” 


IN  the  above  heading  we  include  whatever 
development  is  not  of  the  physical,  and 
shall  endeavor  to  show  that  moral,  intellect¬ 
ual,  and  spiritual  evolution  results  from  the 
proper  control  of  the  passions,  from  pain, 
poverty,  ignorance,  sense  of  weakness,  doubt, 
tendency  to  evil,  and,  in  brief,  that  all  things 
may  be  compelled  into  service  in  evolving  the 
higher  nature  of  men. 

So  intimately  are  good  and  evil  blended  in 
this  world,  that  the  knowledge  of  one,  pre¬ 
supposes  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  “  God 
doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then 
your  eyes  shall  be  opened ;  and  ye  shall  be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.”  In  the 
cradle  this  spiritual  evolution  should'  com¬ 
mence.  The  child  who  is  taught  to  control 
his  temper,  to  speak  the  truth,  to  bring  him¬ 
self  obediently  to  do  the  parents’  bidding,  to 
eat  what  is  best  for  his  physical  well-being, 
and  to  go  without  everything  hurtful,  has  a 
foundation  laid  for  infinite,  upward  growth 
and  expansion.  The  importance  of  this  early 
training  can  not  be  overestimated.  The  Is¬ 
raelites  hold  that  when  a  child  is  old  enough 
to  pronounce  the  name  Moses,  he  can  oe  so 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  Judaism  that 
no  after  influences  can  eradicate  these  early 
teachings.  Christ  enunciates  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  in  his  repeated  injunction,  41  Feed  my 
lambs.”  Lacking  obedience  to  this,  we  see 
youths  no  sooner  arriving  at  the  age  of  dis¬ 
cretion  than  they  go  astray.  For  want  of 
parental  guidance  and  tuition  in  directing 
and  restraining  their  nascent  powers  within' 
the  limits  of  right  action,  they  are  incapable 
of  keeping  themselves,  having  reached  ma¬ 
turity,  within  the  prescribed  boundaries  of 


exemplary  life,  or  coming  back  to  them  when, 
by  fiery  impulse  or  sudden  temptation,  they 
have  been  swept  into  paths  of  evil.  This 
subject  of  early  moral  discipline  we  com¬ 
mend  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  every 
father  and  mother.  De  Quincey  has  observed 
somewhere  in  his  pages  that  he  noticed,  after 
severe  illness  or  pain  in  his  young  children, 
an  unusual  development  of  intellectual  pow¬ 
er.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  pain  is  a  won¬ 
derful  accessory  agent  in  developing  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  soul.  This  pain  may  arise  from  any 
one  of  the  sources  enumerated  in  bur  first 
paragraph,  and  may  be  used  as  a  stepping- 
stone  by  the  aspirant  to  higher  things. 

The  consciousness  of  ignorance,  which  is 
painful,  is  the  first  step  to  knowledge.  The 
man  or  woman,  of  whatever  age,  satisfied  with 
attainments  already  made,  ceases  to  make 
progress,  and  loses  ground.  A  noble  discon¬ 
tent  with  one’s  self  is  an  essential  element  of 
growth.  When  coupled  with  this  there  is  a 
ceaseless  effort  to  improve  to  the  utmost  op¬ 
portunities  offered,,  there  progress  is  inevit¬ 
able.  Do  you  look,  my  young  aspirant,  with 
earnest  and  ardent  longings  at  the  moral  el¬ 
evation  of  a  Wesley  or  an  Edwards,  at  the 
wondrous  achievements  of  a  Cuvier  or  a 
Humboldt,  at  the  intellectual  height  of  a 
Milton  or  a  Newton ;  do  you  say,  with  The- 
mistocles,  “The  trophies  of  Miltiades  will 
not  let  me  sleep  ?  ”  Rejoice  because  of  this 
unrest,  and  consider  it  the  pledge  of  future 
conquests.  Upon  the  battle-field  where  the 
passions-in  ceaseless  conflict  wage  eternal  war, 
are  victories  won  at  once  most  fearful  and 
glorious.  While  we  live  in  the  body  must 
this  warfare  last,  and  though  we  may  from 
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time  to  time  regard  the  strife  as  over,  sense 
will  watch  its  chance  and  revolt  from  con¬ 
trol.  In  youth  the  hot  blood  of  desire,  in 
middle  life  the  fierce  appetite  for  power,  or 
fame,  or  wealth,  in  old  age  the  lust  of  avar¬ 
ice — these  all  lie  in  wait  to  lead  us  from  the 
right,  and  in  proportion  as  we  turn  them  into 
the  nutriment  of  virtue  will  be  the  good  they 
may  be  compelled  to  work  out  for  us. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  moral  field 
where  defeat  is  most  disastrous — that  where 
doubt  and  faith  strive  for  the  mastery.  In 
childhood  we  believe  what  we  are  taught, 
we  accept  passively  the  creed  of  our  parents, 
but  as  we  grow  in  years  some  firmer  founda¬ 
tion  must  underlie  our  belief,  and  doubt 
springs  its  mine  beneath  our  feet. 

“ - one  indeed  I  knew 

In  many  a  subtile  question  versed, 

Who  touched  a  jarring  lyre  at  first, 

But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true ; 

Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 

At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

He  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 
He  faced  the  specters  of  the  mind, 

And  laid  them  ;  thus  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own; 

And  power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone, 

But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud, 

As  over  Sinai’s  peaks  of  old, 

While  Israel  made  their  gods  of  gold, 
Altho’  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud.” 

The  foremost  champion  of  the  age  in  science 
boldly  throws  down  the  gauntlet  of  materi¬ 
alism,  and  says  “  there  is  no  God.”  “  Canst 
thou,  by  searching,  find  out  God  ?  ”  Yet  he 
admits  there  is  a  power  he  can  not  explain 
which  Faraday,  fully  his  intellectual  peer, 
hesitates  not  to  call  Divine.  Tyndall  frank¬ 
ly  admits  there  is  in  the  human  soul  wants 
not  satisfied  with  what  meets  all  the  demands 
of  the  understanding.  Faith  is  as  much  a 
faculty  of  the  soul  as  reason.  “  Render  there¬ 
fore  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.”  Let 
reason  have  its  own  and  faith  its  own.  The 
cultivation  of  one  set  of  faculties  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  others  produces  inordinate  growth 


of  the  one  and  atrophy  or  dwarfing  of  the 
rest.  The  man  who  will  take  no  testimony 
save  that  of  his  sense,  will  soon  be  incapable 
of  seeing  anything  with  the  eye  of  faith. 
But  every  man  and  every  woman  who  has  a 
soul  large  enough  to  furnish  a  battle-ground 
for  these  elements,  must  go  through  this  con¬ 
flict,  must  study  and  think  for  themselves, 
weighing  evidence,  sounding  depths,  balanc¬ 
ing  arguments,  giving  to  reason  the  things 
that  are  reason’s,  and  to  faith  the  things  that 
are  faith’s.  Though  in  every  age  there  have 
been  infidels  and  skeptics,  the  brightest 
names  upon  the  roll  of  literature,  of  art,  of 
science,  are  of  men  who  embraced  with  hu¬ 
mility  the  teachings  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
and  accepted  the  record  therein  given  by 
God  of  Himself. 

From  all  these  conflicts  with  self  and  with¬ 
in  self,  there  will  be  evolved  a  hearty  feeling 
of  sympathy  with  universal  humanity.  Only 
he  that  lias  wrestled  with  poverty  can  enter 
into  the  pangs  that  afflict  so  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  race.  “  The  poor  we  have  always 
with  us.”  He  that  has  been  tossed  upon  the 
seas  of  doubt,  knows  how  to  be  lenient  to¬ 
ward  the  honest  skeptic,  and  hopeful  of  his 
final  faith.  He  that  has  felt  within  his  own 
soul  the  thundering  surges  of  passion,  the 
clamor  of  appetite,  the  fierce  revolt  against 
duty — he  will  be  compassionate  toward  his 
erring  brother,  and  pitiful  to  all  tried  and 
tempted  ones.  Charity ! — it  is  the  crowning 
grace  of  the  purified  soul;  the  last  perfec¬ 
tion  evolved  from  the  refined  and  chastened 
heart. 

If  what  we  have  said  is  true,  who  shall  re¬ 
pine  because  of  poverty,  of  pain,  of  ignor¬ 
ance,  of  doubt,  of  temptation  ?  These  all 
are  ministers  of  grace  to  him  who  can  im¬ 
prove  their  teachings.  Poverty  becomes  a 
stimulus  to  exertion,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
bond  of  sympathy  with  humanity.  Pain,  of 
whatever  sort,  may  be  so  used  that  all  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  faculties  shall  be 
quickened  and  intensified  in  their  action. 
Within  what  four  years  of  his  life  has  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  done  so  much,  so  various,  and 
so  noble  work  as  in  the  last  four?  The  full 
force  of  the  moral  pain  he  suffered  was  turned 
upon  the  work  he  has  had  in  hand,  and  the 
world  wonders  at  his  achievements.  We 
may  not  invoke,  as  an  aid,  the  ministry  of 
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pain,  but  if  it  come9,  he  has  taught  us  how 
it  may  be  employed  to  the  furtherance  of 
great  deeds. 

Bereavement,  too,  has  its  benedictions. 
There  are  many  things  we  never  read  clearly 
till  we  read  them  through  our  tears.  In 
what  rainbow  tints  does  the  law  of  love,  the 
virtue  of  forbearance,  the  sweetness  of  court¬ 
esy,  the  loving  another  better  than  one’s  self, 
appear  when  seen  through  this  crystal  me¬ 
dium.  Beneath  the  sod  that  covers  our  loved 
we  bury  also  malice,  unkindness,  harsh  criti¬ 
cisms,  envy,  pride,  and  all  uncharitableness, 
and  go  thence  knowing  how  to  weep  with 
those  that  weep,  and  point  them  to  the  stars 
that  in  the  night  of  our  grief  have  shined 
down  from  the  everlasting  blue  above  us. 

There  may  be  those  who  can  write  on  this 
subject  and  not  mention  Him  who  is  the  hope 
of  the  Christian  world.  But  we  who  believe 
in  Him  as  both  human  and  divine,  find  in 
His  teachings  fundamental  support  and  in¬ 


finite  inspiration.  Does  sense  clamor  for  in¬ 
dulgence?  we  may  say  with  him,  Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone.  It  is  profitable  that 
any  and  every  member  of  the  body  shall  per¬ 
ish,  if  only  thus  the  soul  shall  be  kept  un¬ 
sullied.  Can  language  be  more  intense  than 
this?  We  walk  in  darkness  and  in  sorrow 
unto  death,  but  for  the  joy  that  shall  ulti¬ 
mately  crown  all  our  anguish,  we  can  say 
with  him,  “  Thy  will  be  done.” 

This  article  is  written  in  the  interest  of  all 
earnest  aspirants  toward  self-development, 
whether  they  be  Darwinians  or  otherwise, 
whether  skeptics  or  believers,  young  or  old. 
It  is  written,  not  from  the  stand-point  of 
science  or  religion,  of  art  or  literature,  but 
embracing  them  all  from  the  stand-point  of 
experience,  and  with  the  earnest  desire  that 
those  struggling  with  spiritual  difficulties, 
of  whatever  sort,  may  find  some*  thought 
here  that  will  aid  them  in  the  upward  climb¬ 
ings.  L. 


PS YC HO LOGY— OBSERVATION S 

HE  words  of  Coleridge  in  his  “Religions 
Musings,”  in  which,  after  Milton  and 
Newton,  he  speaks  of  Hartley  as  the  one 
“  Of  mortal  kind 

Wisest,  the  first  who  marked  the  ideal  tribes 
Up  the  fine  fibers  of  the  sentient  brain,” 

apply,  no  doubt,  with  equal  force  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Ferrier,  of  London,  whose  conclusions, 
drawn  from  electrical  excitation  of  the  cere¬ 
bral  convolutions,  bid  fair  to  settle  the  sev¬ 
eral  issues  left  unsettled  by  Gall,  Spurzheim, 
and  other  accomplished  observers.  It  is 
rumored  that  Professor  Carpenter,  the  great 
English  physiologist,  has  already  given  his 
adhesion  to  Phrenology,  as  established  be¬ 
yond  dissent  by  Ferrier’s  experiments.  Men 
— medical  men — of  equal  importance  in  the 
scientific  world,  have  also  announced  their 
acceptance  of  the  general  doctrines  of  Phre¬ 
nology,  while  dissenting  from  its  map  of  the 
faculties  and  their  distribution ;  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  Phrenology  takes  its  place  as  the  psy¬ 
chological  system  of  the  future.  The  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  likely  to 
see  its  triumph  over  the  antiquated  metaphys¬ 
ical  systems  still  taught  in  American  col¬ 
leges— a  consummation  the  more  devoutly  to 


LOOKING  TO  A  NEW  SYSTEM. 

be  wished  in  that  graduates  are  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  unlearn  all  they  have  learned  in 
this  field  before  entering  upon  any  real  scien¬ 
tific  progress.  But  the  Phrenology  of  the 
future  will,  I  apprehend,  have  to  abandon 
not  a  few  of  the  minor  positions  now  held  by 
exponents  of  the  system ;  nor  am  I  convinced 
that  Professor  Ferrier’s  experiments  estab¬ 
lished  all  its  leading  positions  so  firmly  as  I 
was  at  first  inclined  to  admit,  and  did  admit 
in  a  recent  paper  in  the  Phrenological 
Journal.  There  is  consolation,  however,  in 
having  good  company  in  jumping  at  conclu¬ 
sions,  even  though  the  solution  should  carry 
one  a  trifle  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  in¬ 
duction,  as  I  am  persuaded  that  it  has  in  this 
instance.  Cum  Platone  errare,  etc.  It  is 
better  to  err  with  Plato  than  to  be  right  with 
the  sophists,  and  having  erred  with  Plato 
(Dr.  Carpenter),  I  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be 
therewith  content.  Still,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  put  myself  on  record  as  accepting  the 
conclusion  that  these  experiments  verify  the 
main  propositions  of  Phrenology,  except  con¬ 
ditionally,  and  with  sundry  reservations  to 
which  I  shall  presently  advert. 

I  have,  let  me  premise,  carefully  verified 
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the  experiments  of  Professor  Ferrier  during 
my  residence  in  the  country,  by  means  of  heat 
currents,  which  answer  equally  well  with 
electrical  excitation,  and  are  in  some  respects 
superior  in  their  demonstration.  I  may  add 
that  there  is  no  special  need  of  removing  the 
skull-cap  in  experiments  with  electricity,  and 
that,  though  the  agent  is  a  different  one,  to 
apply  the  tip  of  the  finger  to  different  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  cranium  of  a  person  in  mesmeric 
slumber  results  in  the  same  muscular  phe¬ 
nomena  described  by  the  English  experiment¬ 
alist,  as,  with  the  assistance  of  a  professional 
mesmerist,  I  have  been  able  to  prove  Dr.  Fer- 
rier’s  conclusions  in  detail,  and  to  verify  Dr. 
Flint’s  investigations  concerning  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  cerebellum.  Thus,  by  placing 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  on  the  points  mapped 
in  Phrenology  as  Amativeness,  in  the  instance 
of  a  person  in  mesmeric  slumber,  I  have  been 
able  to  induce  the  physical  phenomena  asso¬ 
ciated  with  sexual  passion. 

But,  before  proceeding  with  the  discussion, 
let  me  present  a  summary  of  the  conclusions 
of  Professor  Ferrier  and  Dr.  Flint  in  so  far 
as  they  bear  upon  the  issue  between  Phrenol¬ 
ogy  and  cerebralism  in  general : 

1.  The  cerebellum  acts  as  a  nerve-center 
presiding  over  equilibration  and  general  mus¬ 
cular  co-ordination,  and  has  its  nervous  con¬ 
nection  with  the  muscular  system  through 
the  posterior  white  column  of  the  spinal  cord. 

2.  The  muscles  concerned  in  articulation 
are  coordinated  by  a  nerve-center  occupying 
a  portion  of  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  cer¬ 
ebrum. 

3.  The  anterior  lobes  of  .the  cerebrum  are 
the  principal  centers  of  voluntary  motion  and 
of  the  active  outward  manifestation  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  co-ordinating  the  muscles  of  the  face 
and  those  concerned  in  expression. 

4.  The  individual  convolutions  are  separate 
and  distinct  centers,  and  in  certain  definite 
groups  of  convolutions,  or  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  regions  in  non-convolute  brains,  are  situ¬ 
ated  centers  for  the  various  movements  of  the 
eyelids,  the  face,  the  mouth  and  tongue,  the 
ears,  the  neck,  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the 
tail.  The  several  centers  are  highly  differen¬ 
tiated,  or  the  reverse,  corresponding  with  the 
habits  of  the  animal. 

5.  The  action  of  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  is  generally  crossed,  but  certain  move¬ 


ments  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  neck  are 
bilaterally  co-ordinated  from  the  cerebral 
hemispheres. 

C.  The  corpora  striata  have  a  crossed  ac¬ 
tion,  and  co-ordinate  the  lateral  muscles  of 
the  body. 

7.  The  optic  lobes,  besides  being  concerned 
with  vision  and  the  movements  of  the  iris> 
are  centers  for  the  exterior  muscles  of  the 
head,  trunk,  and  legs.  (This  is  Professor 
Ferrier’s  phraseology.  My  own  conclusions, 
from  repetition  of  the  experiments,  is  that 
they  co-ordinate  the  special  muscles  involved 
in  the  act  of  turning.  That,  therefore,  seeing 
and  turning  to  see  are  parts  of  the  action  of 
the  same  nerve-centers.) 

In  the  course  of  my  verification  of  these 
propositions,  cursory  as  they  have  been,  I 
have,  I  think,  added  one  important  fact  to 
the  general  array,  formidable  as  it  is;  and 
that  is,  that  the  centers  of  the  anterior  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum  have  their  connection  with 
the  general  muscular  system  through  the  an¬ 
terior  white  column  of  the  spinal  cord.  If, 
for  example,  a  cat  be  put  under  anassthesia, 
and  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord  be  sev¬ 
ered,  it  is  impossible  to  affect  the  general 
muscular  system  by  electrical  excitation  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  posterior  and  middle  col¬ 
umns  be  severed,  without  injury  to  the  fron¬ 
tal  cord,  excitation  of  the  cerebrum  has  its 
usual  effect  of  exciting  muscular  contractility. 
It  is  true  that  this  proposition  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  concluded  from  the  dissection  of  a 
brain,  for  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum 
are  directly  connected  with  the  two  pyra¬ 
midal  bodies,  and  the  pyramidal  bodies  are 
but  continuations  of  the  two  white  frontal 
threads  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  necessary  in  positive  investigation  that 
it  should  be  verified  by  experiment,  and  it  is 
a  little  singular  that  Dr.  Ferrier  should  have 
neglected  a  point  so  important. 

From  these  data  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
form  a  definite  idea  of  the  constitution  and 
distribution  of  the  motor  tract — that  by  which 
volition  acts  on  the  muscular  system — and  to 
construct  a  general  map  of  centers  represent¬ 
ing-  the  connection  between  volition  and  the 
various  departments  of  muscular  activity, 
from  simple  locomotion  to  the  complex  play 
of  muscles  concerned  in  elocution  or  in  the 
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interpretation  of  the  drama.  Add  to  this 
congeries  of  facts  the  great  fact  that  the 
medulla  oblongata  represents  the  main  nervo- 
vital  center,  and  the  reader  is  in  possession 
of  the  important  grand  divisions  of  motor 
anatomy.  Beyond  this  lies  a  dream-land 
peopled  with  a  race  of  guesses ;  save  that 
Professor  Helmholtz  has  demonstrated  that 
the  agent  of  motor  excitation  is  not  elec¬ 
tricity,  as  was  once  supposed,  and  as  the 
mesmerists  and  many  of  the  Spiritualists  still 
maintain — that  the  rapidity  with  which  nerv¬ 
ous  excitation  is  propagated  from  the  brain 
to  the  muscles  varies  from  260  to  292  feet 
per  second,  being  infinitely  below  that  of 
electricity,  and  that  the  propagation  of  vol¬ 
untary  impulse  along  the  motor  nerves  is 
sensibly  accelerated  by  heat  or  retarded  by 
cold,  being  somewhat  more  rapid  in  summer 
than  in  winter. 

How  far  these  investigations  support  the 
doctrines  of  Spurzheim,  and  verify  his  views 
as  drawn  a  pi-iori  from  brain  and  nervous 
anatomy,  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  In  the 
main,  the  great  German  anatomist  was  cor¬ 
rect,  though  from  the  stand-point  of  compar¬ 
ative  anatomy  his  studies  were  very  defective 
and  unsatisfactory,  while  from  the  inductive 
point  of  view  he  was  content  to  leave  unveri¬ 
fied  too  many  points  demanding  minute  ver¬ 
ification.  The  time  will  come,  however, 
unless  I  sadly  mistake  the  tendency  of  mod¬ 
em  investigation,  when  he  will  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  the  founder  of  scientific  psychology, 
and  his  discoveries  as  having  marked  an  era 
in  the  history  of  the  science  of  all  sciences 
most  difficult.  It  will  take  many  years  of 
assiduous  and  careful  experiment,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  dissections  by  the  hundred,  to  trace 
out  and  unravel  the  complicated  motor  net¬ 
work  that  co-ordinates  and  determines  our 
activities  in  life  and  our  relations  to  its  en¬ 
vironing  facts ;  but  that,  when  the  task  is 
completed,  it  will  substantially  vindicate  the 
fame  of  one  so  long  traduced,  none  who  have 
kept  accurate  memoranda  of  progress  during 
the  last  ten  years  will  venture  to  doubt  or  to 
deny. 

As  the  first  great  step  in  that  direction,  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Ferrier  are,  therefore,  enti¬ 
tled  to  more  attention  than  they  have  yet 
received,  and  call  for  a  more  microscopic 
scrutiny  than  has  as  yet  been  accorded  them. 


It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  exponents  of 
the  antique  metaphysical  system  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  would  ignore  facts  apparently  so  de¬ 
structive  to  their  theory;  but  that  psycho¬ 
logical  essayists  in  general  should  have 
neglected  them,  is  not  complimentary  to 
their  appreciation  of  the  really  valuable. 

But  it  must  be  conceded  that  neither  Fer- 
rier’si  investigations  nor  Flint’s  are  at  all 
conclusive  as  to  the  relation  of  these  motor 
centers  to  intelligent  faculty,  nor  can  they 
explain  the  origin  of  the  volition  they  pre¬ 
sume.  Thus  far,  nothing  has  been  gained 
except  an  accurate  experimental  knowledge 
of  certain  cogs  and  pulleys  concerned  in  mus¬ 
cular  movements.  The  primary  fact  of  con¬ 
sciousness  has  not  been  accounted  for,  nor 
has  its  relation  to  the  action  of  these  nerve- 
centers  been  insinuated  or  suggested ;  and  it 
is  clear  that  this  blind  excitation  or  action 
of  centers  can  not  be  regarded  as  constituting 
a  faculty  in  the  acceptation  of  that  term 
necessary  in  psychology. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  demonstrated  by 
experiment  that  the  cortex  (gray  external 
covering  of  the  brain)  is  the  seat  of  Conscious¬ 
ness.  The  question  that  now  suggests  itself 
is  whether  this  thinking  membrane  is  itself 
differentiated  into  centers,  or  whether  the 
electrical  current  passes  through  this  mem¬ 
brane,  as  a  passive  conductor,  and  acts  on 
centers  beneath.  If  the  former  proposition  is  * 
true,  then  the  prevalent  system  of  Phrenology 
needs  very  little  reconstruction.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  latter  represents  the  true  state 
of  the  facts,  more  extensive  modifications 
will  be  demanded  by-and-by,  when  further 
details  as  to  the  motor  tract  shall  have  been 
settled,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  has  been  a  little 
premature  in  accepting  Phrenology  as  dem¬ 
onstrated.  Mr.  Fairfield  was  also  a  little 
premature,  in  an  article  submitted  to  the 
Phrenological  Journal  in  February  last, 
in  giving  his  adhesion  to  the  same  view ;  for 
a  nerve-center  (as,  for  example,  the  nerve- 
center  co-ordinating  the  muscles  concerned  in 
articulation)  must  be  connected  with  con¬ 
sciousness  before  it  can  be  said  to  represent 
faculty.  When,  for  instance,  by  excitation 
of  particular  portions  of  the  cerebellum  of  a 
person  in  mesmeric  slumber  I  produce  the 
physical  phenomena  of  passion,  I  am,  under 
the  latter  hypothesis,  not  at  all  at  liberty  to 
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conclude  that  the  higher  emotion  is  present. 
In  sleep  a  man  may  dream  of  one  thing  and 
talk  of  another  thing,  thus  showing  that  the 
nerve-center  co-ordinating  articulation  may 
act  unconsciously,  and  that — more  important 
still — that  nerve-center  and  the  cortex  of  the 
brain  may  act  at  the  same  moment,  the  one 
in  talking,  the  other  in  dreaming,  without  the 
slightest  apparent  relation  between  them.  I 
have  heard  somnambulists  declare,  after  the 
most  extravagant  feats  of  night-walking,  that 
they  had  been  dreaming  all  night  of  things 
having  no  relevance  to  locomotion.  How,  in 
what  manner,  by  what  magic  of  sleep,  the 
ordinary  relation  between  consciousness,  per¬ 
sistent  in  dreaming,  and  action  of  the  nerve- 
centers  co-ordinating  physical  functions,  per¬ 
sistent  in  somnambulism,  is  broken,  I  shall 
venture  to  suggest  presently.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  adequate  to  the  purpose  to  have  established 
the  fact  that  the  cortex  of  the  brain  may  act 
independently  of  the  nerve-centers,  and  they 
independently  of  the  cortex.  The  joint  ac¬ 
tion  of  both  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  fac¬ 
ulty,  as  understood  in  psychology.  The  facts 
preponderate,  therefore,  in  favor  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  in  electrical  or  other  excitation  of 
the  surface  of  the  brain  the  exciting  agent  is 
transmitted  through  the  cortex  to  the  gun- 
glia  beneath.  I  doubt,  therefore,  whether 
the  convolutions  are  in  themselves  as  signifi¬ 
cant  as  Dr.  Ferrier  seems  to  think,  while  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  nerve-centers,  implied 
at  certain  points  in  his  experiments,  are  so 
situated  as  to  be  indicated  with  more  or  less 
accuracy  by  the  folds  of  the  superincumbent 
cortex.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  will 
appear  in  the  next  paragraph. 

If  the  reader  will  trouble  himself  to  follow 
the  details  of  a  dissection,  he  will  observe 
that  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  upward  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  spinal  marrow,  represents 
three  pairs  of  bodies,  united  in  a  bulb,  and 
resting  in  a  fossa  of  bone.  Of  these,  the  two 
pyramidal  bodies  continue  the  two  frontal 
strands  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  two  resti- 
form  bodies  continue  the  two  posterior 
strands.  The  two  olivary  bodies,  consisting 
of  gray  vesicular  matter  thinly  enveloped  in 
white  fibers,  lie  between  and  partly  lateral.  In¬ 
numerable  fibers  springing  from  the  restiform 
bodies  and  passing  through  masses  of  gray 
matter,  curve  backward  and  expand  into  the 


two  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  while  innumer¬ 
able  pyramidal  and  'olivary  fibers,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  few  restiform,  curve  forward,  plunge 
through  gray  masses,  traverse  the  great  gan¬ 
glia,  and  finally  expand  into  the  two  hemi¬ 
spheres  and  six  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Tiedemann,  when  these  fibers 
emerge  from  the  ganglia  they  form  a  thin 
membraneous  fabric,  which  thickens  as  cres- 
cence  of  the  organism  proceeds,  and  is  at  last 
doubled  upon  itself,  fold  upon  fold,  thus 
forming  the  convolutions.  The  latter  are 
thus  the  exponents  of  cerebral  nutrition,  ac¬ 
commodating  itself  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
skull.  In  diseases  of  the  hydrocephalic  type, 
they  are  frequently  not  present  at  all;  and  in 
epilepsy  they  often  disappear  altogether. 
Their  number  obviously  depends  upon  the 
volume  of  the  cortex  as  compared  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  skull,  and  varies  somewhat. 
The  general  correctness  of  this  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  convolutions  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that,  from  its  fcetal  formation  to  its 
adult  completion,  new  convolutions  mark  the 
expansion  and  thickening  of  the  cortical 
membrane.  Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  un 
ravel  the  hemispheres  of  a  brain  recently 
formed,  and  expand  them  into  membraneous 
fabrics.  Thus  the  sexifold  spinal  stem  blos¬ 
soms  into  the  complex  structure  of  a  human 
brain. 

To  follow’  the  evolution  of  a  brain  more 
minutely  at  this  juncture  would  answer  no 
special  purpose  ;  nor  is  it  worth  the  while  to 
enter  into  the  controversy  between  Spurzheim 
and  his  critics,  Tiedemann  among  them,  as 
to  the  priority  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
brain  in  their  order  of  formation,  and  the 
final  connection  or  synthesis  of  the  several 
parts  into  an  organic  w7hole,  since  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  these  questions  would  have  little 
bearing  on  the  main  issue.  Those  who  wish 
to  continue  the  investigation  from  this  as¬ 
pect  will  find  a  summary  of  the  latest  con¬ 
clusions  in  Dr.  Ecker’s  “  Cerebral  Convolu¬ 
tions  of  Man  ” — a  valuable  though  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  wrork,  but  one  remarkably  ac¬ 
curate  and  excellent  in  its  illustrations.  It  is 
enough  for  the  present  to  have  settled  the 
fact  that  the  cortex  of  the  brain  and  its  con¬ 
volutions,  though  serving  superficially  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  situation  of  given  motor-centers> 
because  nearly  correspondent  with  them  in 
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distribution,  are  not  necessarily  concerned 
directly  in  the  differentiation  of  these  centers. 

But  if,  as  is  indicated  by  the  facts,  the 
white  nerves, so  far  as  known,  are  motor,  what 
is  the  function  of  the  gray  column  of  the 
spinal  cord,  with  its  two  olivary  bodies,  its 
final  expansion  into  the  cortex,  and  its  relat¬ 
ed  gray  vesicular  masses  distributed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points  ?  So  far  as  I  have  experimented, 
excitation  of  the  gray  matter,  transmitted  by 
way  of  the  gray  strands  of  the  spinal  cord,  is 
incapable  of  eliciting  muscular  response. 
Again,  the  tract  of  the  cerebrum  that  refuses 
to  respond  to  the  electrical  current,  consists 
of  gray  matter.  But,  unfortunately,  no  tests 
can  be  applied  to  determine  experimentally 
whether  a  given  gray  tract  is  sensory,  and 
the  utmost  that  can  be  demonstrated  is  that 
it  is  not  motor.  This  negative  demonstration, 
which,  however,  proves  a  positive,  may  be 
applied  to  one  cineritious  tract  after  another 
with  the  same  result.  The  conclusion  is, 
therefore,  one  of  rigid  induction,  that  the 
white  nervous  mass  is  motor;  while  the  gray 
nervous  mass  is  sensory — cognitive — thinking. 
Thus  the  psychologist  finally  eliminates  from 
tjie  complex  facts  the  larger  generalization 
that  a  man  is  two  men  in  his  nervous  organ- 
ism  —  a  being  of  gray  nerves  that  thinks, 
speculates,  feels,  and  longs,  and  a  being  of 
white  nerves  that  co-ordinates  and  obeys — a 
life  conscious  tied  to  a  life  unconscious.  In 
this  gray  nervous  specter,  coextensive  and 
intimately  interwoven  with  the  white,  orig¬ 
inate  our  conscious  impulses  of  volition,  to 
be  transmitted  by  the  silent  and  unconscious 
telegraphy  of  the  white  nerves,  and  translat¬ 
ed  into  muscular  contractility ;  and  thus  vo¬ 
lition  is  properly  a  composite  operation  of 
nervous  organism.  In  this  gray  nervous 
specter — matter’s  doppelganger  of  the  spiritu¬ 
al-mind  is  one  and  indivisible,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  nerve-centers  it  controls  and 
co-ordinates  form  the  basis  of  special  apti¬ 
tudes  and  faculties.  Thus,  then,  the  main 
propositions  of  Phrenology  are  seen  to  be 
consistent  with  the  deeper  metaphysical  and 
spiritual  aspects  of  human  life,  while  them¬ 
selves  resting  securely  upon  the  great  facts  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  verified  by  ex¬ 
periment;  and  thus  may  be  constructed  a 
system  of  psychology  offering  the  largest 
verge  and  scope  for  spiritual  culture  and  prog¬ 


ress  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
bringing  our  complex  activities  within  and 
under  the  dominion  of  scientific  law.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  then,  that  while  the  volume  of  cineri¬ 
tious  matter  in  the  brain  is  the  proper  meas¬ 
ure  of  intellectual  energy,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  relative  volume  of  the  various  mo¬ 
tor-centers  determines  materially,  though  not 
inexorably,  the  direction  of  this  energy;  that, 
furthermore,  the  relative  volume  of  any  given 
motor-center  determines  the  prominence  of 
any  given  cerebral  tract.  For  example,  if 
the  nerve-center  co-ordinating  the  muscles 
concerned  in  articulation  is  large  and  highly 
differentiated,  the  result  is  facility  and  felicity 
of  expression. 

Thus,  to  conclude  this  part  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  it  is  the  mutual  relation  and  interaction 
that  subsists  between  the  nerve-centers,  with 
their  definite  functions  and  their  different 
degrees  of  differentiation,  and  the  membrane¬ 
ous  though  convolute  cortex,  with  its  oneness 
of  structure,  that  render  mind  unitary  in  it¬ 
self  and  yet  many-sided  in  its  aptitudes. 
Suspend  the  activity  of  the  cortex,  and  the 
phenomenon  known  as  unconscious  cerebra¬ 
tion  ensues.  Suspend  the  action  of  the  nerve- 
centers,  and  the  phenomenon  of  trance  ensues 
— a  strange,  indrawn,  sensory  dream.  So  all 
our  dreams  are  trances,  and  all  our  trances 
dreams,  however  profoundly  spiritual  in  their 
attitudes.  What,  then,  is  the  general  conclu¬ 
sion  from  the  data  furnished  by  recent  in¬ 
vestigations?  Briefly,  it  resolves  itself  into 
two  propositions : 

1.  That  the  main  propositions  of  Phrenol¬ 
ogy  are  substantially  sound  and  unquestion¬ 
able,  but  that  the  facts  call  for  some  modifi¬ 
cations  in  detail. 

2.  That  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
progress  of  scientific  psychology,  is  presented 
a  common  ground  upon  which  Phrenology 
and  metaphysics  may  meet  and  coalesce — 
that,  in  other  words,  the  basis  for  a  higher 
synthesis  has  been  discovered.  If  metaphy¬ 
sicians  like  Dr.  Porter  prefer  to  blunder  on 
in  their  mazes  of  a  priori  nothingness,  there 
is  no  law  to  prevent  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  wish  to  add  something  really  val¬ 
uable  to  the  ontological  aspects  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  would  be  well  to  study  facts  a  little, 
with  a  view  to  soundness  in  their  primary 
generalizations,  which  heretofore  have  sadly 
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lacked  scientific  basis.  Spurzheim  and  He¬ 
gel,  were  they  living,  might  now  shake  hands 
as  exponents  of  different  aspects  of  the  same 
system — the  former  showing  its  points  of 
contact  with  physiology,  the  latter  how  it 
dips  into  the  potential  and  sub-sensible. 

These  points  can  not  be  two  strongly  in¬ 
sisted  upon  or  too  often  reiterated,  now  that 
the  electrical  theory  of  nervous  force  has  been 
abandoned,  leaving  the  way  open  for  the 
advent  of  something  more  consonant  with 
the  great  spiritual  facts  of  human  life. 

The  great  question  at  issue — whether  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  intuitions  govern  our  forms 
of  thought,  or  whether  these  seemingly  radi¬ 
cal  ideas  are  experiential  in  their  origin — - 
has  been  long  since  practically  settled,  for  it 
is  clear  that  one  generation  inherits  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  another,  and  that  there  is  something 
in  organization  capable  of  registering  and 
storing  up  the  most  subtile  spiritual  impres¬ 
sions  ;  so  that  a  habit  of  thought  deliberately 
cultivated  by  a  father  may  become  a  form  of 
thought  in  his  son,  and  pass  into  a  heredit- 
able  quality.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
a  man  might  inherit  Greek  from  his  father, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  might  not  in¬ 
herit  the  habit  of  repeating  it,  so  truthfully 
may  it  be  said  that  memory  is  transmitted 
from  organization  to  organization,  and  that  a 
son  may  remember  what  his  father  knew,  but 
never  told  him.  Mr.  Macnish,  in  his  “  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Sleep,”  adduces  one  instance  that 
belong  to  this  category,  and  many  of  our  im¬ 
pressions  of  things  as  if  experienced  in  an¬ 
other  life,  have,  no  doubt,  a  similar  origin. 
These  and  similar  considerations  settle  the 


A  LETTER,  TO  THE  DESPO 

Y  dear,  unhappy,  murmuring,  discon¬ 
tented,  and  lamenting  friends,  who 
see  nothing  but  wrong,  and  wreck,  and  ruin, 
and  the  downward  ccairse  of  things — who 
hear  nothing  but  the  solemn,  threatening, 
and  desolating  cry  of  woe !  woe !  woe !  re¬ 
verberating  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  God’s  creation,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
you  this  divine  summer  day,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  which  I  count  the  grandest  year 


question  against  Mr.  Mill.  Our  idea  that  a 
phenomenon  must  have  a  cause  —  in  other 
words,  our  notion  of  causation — so  far  from 
being  a  generalization  from  experience,  is  a 
fundamental  form  of  thought  incident  to  our 
cerebral  organization.  In  brief,  certain  fun¬ 
damental  intuitions  spring  directly,  and  as 
first  forms  of  activity,  from  the  nature  of  our 
organization.  This  proposition,  so  strangely 
overlooked  by  Mr.  Mill,  and  as  yet  hardly 
ventured  upon  in  England,  where  the  prestige 
of  his  name  is  still  overshadowing,  is  one  of 
the  necessary  postulates  alike  of  Phrenology 
and  of  metaphysics ;  and  yet,  obvious  as  it  is 
that  organism  inherently  possesses  its  prima¬ 
ry  forms  of  activity,  no  issue  has  been  con¬ 
tended  more  bitterly  than  this  between  meta¬ 
physics  and  the  sensational  theory  of  Locke ; 
nor  has  the  bearing  of  the  facts  been  fully 
apprehended  by  either  party. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  one  point 
because  it  is  an  exemplar  of  the  many,  and 
shows  conclusively  that  the  day  has  come  to 
attempt  a  higher  synthesis,  and  to  connect 
the  profounder  spiritual  facts  of  life,  so  long 
denied  by  materialists,  with  the  facts  of  phys¬ 
iology.  If  metaphysicians  neglect  the  op¬ 
portunity,  and  still  mine  on  in  old  shafts, 
they  can  not  complain  that  new  shafts  have 
not  been  opened ;  if  materialists  repeat  old 
platitudes,  they  can  not  assert  that  they  are 
driven  to  it  by  lack  of  new  facts,  for  the  way 
now  lies  open  to  a  really  profound  system  of 
psychology,  resting  securely  upon  nervous 
organization  as  its  basis,  but  piercing  the 
clouds  of  heaven  with  its  tapering  pencil. 

FRANCIS  GERRY  FAIRFIELD. 


NDENT  AND  DESPAIRING. 

that  ever  unfurled  its  banners  to  the  breeze 
of  civilized  worlds,  because  nearer  to  the  con¬ 
summation  and  final  triumph  of  the  Eternal 
plan,  which  includes  all  possible  and  conceiv¬ 
able  good.  That  there  are  jarring  and  horri¬ 
ble  discords  in  the  air  I  know ;  that  the  war, 
and  tempest,  and  devouring  fire  of  wicked 
passions  rage  with  fearful  and  devastating 
fury  can  not  be  denied ;  that  there  is  wild 
chaos,  and  confusion,  and  upheaval — more 
seeming  than  real — in  all  the  elements  of  hu- 
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man  life,  may  not  be  gainsaid;  but  through, 
and  over,  and  absorbing  all,  the  rolling  dia¬ 
pason  of  the  universe  sounds  with  majestic 
sweetness,  gathering,  rounding,  melting  in 
the  long  sweeps  of  ages  the  dissonances  of 
time  into  perfect  and  soul-ravishing  harmo¬ 
nies. 

Because  we  catch  a  grating  note,  or  a 
hoarse,  discordant  strain,  are  we  to  suppose 
the  hymn  of  the  morning  stars,  the  melody 
of  the  spheres,  jangled  and  out  of  tune  ?  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  disorder,  disobedience,  revolt, 
misrule  in  the  little  circle  of  our  day  and 
vision,  are  we  to  rashly  conclude  the  Divine 
power  shortened,  the  Divine  purpose  and 
plan  baffled,  defeated,  and  overthrown  ?  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  sin,  and  folly,  and  all  imagin¬ 
able  and  possible  wrong  and  wickedness  in 
the  world,  are  we  therefore  to  assume  that 
human  nature  is  utterly,  totally,  and  hope¬ 
lessly  depraved  and  incapable  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion  in  the  graces  and  virtues 
of  the  heavenly  life  ?  Surely  there  must  be 
too  much  gall  and  bitterness  in  the  soul  that 
can  look  abroad  through  this  lovely  and 
silent  procession  of  days,  and  over  this  beau¬ 
tiful  and  perfect  creation  of  the  invisible 
Master’s  hand,  and  believe  that  humanity, 
the  crowning  and  culminating  work  of  Di¬ 
vine  Wisdom,  has  proven  the  marplot,  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  failure  of  the  whole  grand 
design.  Surely  there  must  be  something 
morally  wrong  and  perverted  in  the  heart 
that  can  despair  of  the  latent  strength  and 
goodness  of  its  kind,  or  doubt  that  under  all 
the  waywardness  of  human  sinning,  struggles 
the  desire  and  purpose  to  be  right,  to  do 
well.  Surely  such  lack  of  faith  in  the  prov¬ 
idence  and  power  of  God,  such  contempt  for, 
and  want  of,  confidence  in  the  ability  and  as¬ 
piration  of  the  creatures  of  God,  argues  a 
morbid  and  diseased  condition  of  body  and 
brain,  which  it  is  the  first  duty  of  all  to  cor¬ 
rect  before  there  may  be  any  possibility  of 
fair  and  impartial  judgment  of  honest  and 
unprejudiced  action  in  the  case  of  other  un¬ 
fortunate  and  condemned  transgressors  of 
the  law. 

See  to  it,  oh,  ye  race  of  critics,  cavilers, 
judges,  and  accusers,  murmurers  and  fore- 
boders  !  that  the  vexing  mote  in  your  broth¬ 
er’s  eve  is  not  the  reflection  of  the  blinding 
beam  in  your  own ;  that  the  terrible  and  cry¬ 


ing  evils  you  lament  and  deplore  in  your  fel¬ 
lows  are  not  the  phantoms  of  your  own 
fevered  and  distempered  blood,  the  hobgob-. 
lins  of  a  disordered,  overworked,  and  rebel¬ 
lious  stomach.  These  dismal,  doleful,  de¬ 
spondent  views  of  human  life,  of  human 
worth,  and  power,  and  principal,  indicate  a 
low  state  of  morals,  an  enfeebled  and  inac¬ 
tive  mind,  an  impoverished  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic  nature,  incapable,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  of  lessening  in  the  smallest  degree 
the  ills  so  vividly  sensed,  so  bitterly  be¬ 
wailed. 

Without  the  inspiration  of  faith,  and  the 
buoyancy  of  hope  uplifting  and  upbearing 
the  laboring  soul,  it  is  vain  to  preach  and  to 
cry,  “ Repent,  ;-ep>ent,  and  be  saved  !"  to  a 
world  that  is  reckoned  lost  in  sin.  For  we 
are  not  saved  by  doubts  nor  despairs.  There 
must  be  manifest  a  strong,  stirring,  persua¬ 
sive  belief  in  our  capabilities  to  rise  and  soar 
and  sing  with  the  highest  seraph  of  God,  or 
we  remain  stuck  fast  in  the  slough  of  our 
transgressions,  unmoved  by  all  the  groans  and 
lamentations  of  those  who  refuse  to  put  trust 
in  us.  If  faith  without  works  is  dead — as 
truly  the  fervent  and  clear-seeing  James  de¬ 
clares — even  more,  could  there  be  degrees  in 
deadness,  are  works  without  faith  utterly  and 
hopelessly  dead — a  body  without  a  vivifying 
spirit,  as  faith  without  works  is  a  spirit  with¬ 
out  a  body,  impotent  each,  without  the  oth¬ 
er,  to  act. 

But  why,  my  dear,  dying  friends— address¬ 
ing  you  after  your  own  despairing  fashion — 
why  should  your  hearts  be  troubled,  and 
your  souls  weighed  down  by  the  awful  and 
oppressive  feeling  that  you  have  fallen  upon 
evil  days,  and  the  poor,  old,  laboring,  sin- 
ridden,  death-stricken,  and  damned  world 
has  rolled  to  the  crack  of  doom,  and  is 
wrapped  in  the  sulphurous  smoke  of  its  own 
internal  fires  ?  Have  you  not  heard  that  the 
hour  is  darkest  which  borders  upon  the 
morning  ?  Have  you  not  marked  that  the 
clearest,  sweetest,  deepest,  and  tenderest 
calms  come  after  the  raging  and  destructive 
fury  of  storms  and  floods  ? 

What  mean  these  strifes,  questionings,  con¬ 
tentions,  heresies,  and  schisms,  but  the  seek¬ 
ing  and  the  reaching  of  hungered  and  starv¬ 
ing  souls  after  the  living  and  satisfying  bread 
of  truth  ?  What  signify  these  turnings  and 
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overturnings  of  law,  custom,  and  precedent  ? 
these  bold,  curious,  irreverent  peepings  and 
.pryings  into  the  causes  and  relations  of 
things  ?  these  impatient,  restless  chafings  and 
plungings  under  the  fretting  harness,  the 
galling  bit  and  spur  of  by-gone  ignorance 
and  superstition  ?  these  daring  assertions 
of  right  and  liberty  to  think  and  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  reason  ? 
What  signify  these  signs  but  the  influx  of 
greater  light,  the  expansion  of  the  spiritual 
powers,  the  progress  of  human  thought,  the 
growth  of  the  human  race  in  a  broader,  freer, 
purer,  higher,  more  potent  and  more  perfect 
life  ?  What  are  these  startling  revelations, 
these  faint,  deprecating  acknowledgments, 
these  free,  unreserved  discussions  of  hushed 
and  mysterious  secrets  in  nature,  but  the  lay¬ 
ing  open  of  long-hidden  and  festering  sores, 
the  breaking  out  of  interior  and  suppressed 
evils,  the  excision  of  unnatural  and  trouble¬ 
some  excrescences,  by  which  means  the  health, 


vigor,  energy,  and  elasticity  of  the  diseased 
social  body  shall  be. restored? 

Take  courage,  ye  disheartened  and  dispir¬ 
ited  ones,  with  heads  bowed  as  a  bulrush,  and 
strewn  with  ashes;  cease  to  howl  and  to 
weep  over  ills  that  are  but  omens  and  pre¬ 
cursors  of  good,  and  give  yourselves  heart 
and  soul  to  the  work  that  waits  at  the  hand 
of  every  son  and  daughter  of  man.  I  tell 
you  there  never  was  a  day  so  good  as  this  to 
live  and  toil  in — never  a  season  so  full  of 
promise,  so  rich  with  fruitage,  so  white  to 
the  harvest,  so  close  to  the  reward  !  Rouse 
from  your  apathy  of  discouragement  and  de¬ 
spair;  gird  yourselves  as  true  men  and 
women  for  the  business  of  life,  and  in  place 
of  ceaseless  moaning  and  groaning  over  the 
evils  that  you  see,  lay  hold  with  the  energy 
of  hope,  the  patience  and  tenderness  of  love, 
the  power  and  calmness  of  faith,  and  hasten 
their  transformation  to  the  good  desired  and 
designed.  a.  m. 


Domestic  happiness,  thorn  only  bliss 
Of  paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall  ! 
Thou  art  the  nurse  of  virtue. 


SEX  IN  EDUCATION;  OR,  SEX  AND  EDUCATION. 

BY  THE  SILENT  THINKER. 


HICHEYER  title  I  employ  I  shall  be 
accused  of  plagiarizing;  therefore,  I 
take  both,  and  perhaps  the  double  “  anath¬ 
ema  maranatha”  hurled  upon  me  will  stop 
my  thinking  forever  after.  Now,  I  can  not 
talk  any  too  well  on  a  platform,  and  as  a 
writer  of  odes,  sonnets,  and  occasional  poems 
I  am  a  failure ;  perhaps  as  a  silent  on-looker,  a 
thinker  by  profession,  I  may  achieve  success. 

Were  I  explaining  arithmetical  problems 
to  a  boy  and  a  girl,  I  should  use  precisely 
the  same  illustrations  and  terms  to  each,  un¬ 
less  the  boy  were  the  duller  of  the  two,  in 
which  case  I  should  simplify.  Sex,  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  multiplication  table,  is  a  factor  most 
pedagogues  would  ignore  ;  at  least  they  did 
when  I  was  a  child,  for  Jane  Adams  was 
“  kept  in  ”  as  long  to  learn  the  sixes  as  I  was. 
Yet  Teacher  Jones  “let  off  Mollie  Strong 


without  her  algebra  problems,  but  he  knew 
what  he  was  about,  for  Jones  married  Mollie 
the  following  year,  and  he  was  aware  that 
•those  algebra  problems  was  all  he  had  ahead 
of  her.” 

As  to  “  sex  in  education  ”  at  the  common 
school,  it  did  not  make  the  spelling  lesson 
any  easier  for  boys  than  girls,  and  the  best 
speller  stood  at  the  head,  whether  it  wore 
dresses  or  trowsers. 

We  all  went  to  school  till  we  were  sixteen, 
and  the  only  time  we  noticed  any  sex  in  our 
school  was,  as  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  case 
of  Mollie  Strong.  And  no  scholar  paled, 
sickened,  or  died  from  overtaxed  brains. 
The  girls  wTere  rosy  and  the  boys  robust; 
some  of  the  best  scholars  were  boys,  and 
some  others  of  the  best  scholars  were  girls ; 
this  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
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boys  inherit  their  mother’s  noses  and  brains 
quite  as  frequently  as  girls  inherit  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  brains  and  noses. 

After  leaving  the  common  school,  half-a- 
dozen  of  us,  three  apiece  of  each  sex,  went 
to  Swansdown  Academy.  We  each  and  all 
tried  our  very  best  to  keep  up  with  every 
other,  each  and  all  from  our  town,  and  we 
did  it,  except  Alice  Pretty  ;  she  soon  fell  be¬ 
hind  and  was  put  back  a  class ;  at  the  same 
time  we  noticed  she  began  to  get  terribly 
slim,  looked  as  if  she  would  break  short  off 
if  the  wind  blew  up  right  pert,  and  she  only 
went  out  of  doors  upon  sunny  days,  because 
her  father  requested  Madam  Rainproof  to  ex¬ 
cuse  his  daughter  from  walking  whenever 
the  weather  was  at  all  inclement — but  the 
goodies,  the  sweets  she  had  from  home,  how 
we  used  to  run  to  hold  the  “  old  Squire's  ” 
horse,  and  carry  in  the  boxes,  because  we  al¬ 
ways  had  a  taste ! 

I’ve  since  found  out  what  made  Alice  get 
so  slim.  It  was  a  sort  of  patent  squeezing 
brake  girls  put  on  when  they  find  their  good 
health  and  buoyant  spirits  make  them  ap¬ 
pear  vulgarly  strong  and  large  ;  it  takes  the 
vim  all  out  of  them  directly,  and  then  you 
begin  to  notice  their  sex  in  their  education. 

The  two  other  girls  studied  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  ate  roast  beef  and  potatoes  with 
the  best  of  us,  and  when  we  all  graduated, 
the  Faculty  said  they  ranked  highest  in  the 
class,  but  it  would  excite  so  much  remark 
that  he  should  not  give  them  the  honors,  and 
of  course  it  did  not  grieve  me  much,  as  by 
that  means  I  had  the  Valedictory  and  my 
chum  made  the  opening  bow.  When  the 
President  gave  the  diplomas,  we  boys  marched 
up  and  received  them  from  his  own  hand,  but 
he  handed  the  girl's  parchments  to  a  Prof., 


who  extended  them  languidly  and  gracefully 
to  another  Prof.,  who  handed  them  as  a  mat 
ter  of  small  importance  to  the  boys,  who 
finally  passed  them  into  the  girls’  hands. 
The  girls  received  them  with  deep  gratitude, 
where  they  modestly  sat,  below  the  stage, 
out  of  sight  of  the  crowd  who  were  thus  pre¬ 
vented  from  gazing  immodestly  upon  their 
virgin  countenances. 

After  this  we  separated ;  it  would  be  too 
second-classy  to  pursue  our  education  any 
farther  together,  so  chum  and  I  went  to  Yale. 
Our  old  governors  had  to  rake  and  scrape  to 
keep  us  there,  the  ■•scrape”  chum  and  I  did 
did  not  make  it  any  easier  for  them,  I  assure 
you.  Joe  Blake  went  to  one  of  the  cheap, 
new  colleges — in  fact,  it  was  one  of  those 
mixed  ones  where  the  girls  went.  To  be 
sure,  they  had  just  as  thorough  a  curriculum 
and  did  not  "  haze  ”  Freshmen,  and  Joe 
turned  out  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  but  I 
never  regretted  being  a  Talite.  It  gives  a 
fellow  a  sort  of  eclat  to  attend  one  of  those 
venerable,  long-established  institutions ;  it’s 
like  belonging  to  a  good,  old  family,  even  if 
you  do  happen  to  be  a  blockhead  or  a  scape¬ 
grace. 

As  to  the  girls,  they  graduated  with  hon¬ 
or,  and  one  is  now  Joe’s  wife,  and  one  mar¬ 
ried  Chum.  They  are  both  women’s  light¬ 
ers,  but  of  the  milder  type,  who  do  not  hold 
the  men  of  to-day  directly  responsible  for  the 
accumulated  wrong  or  oppression  of  ages: 
and  as  they  had  a  thoroughly  good  educa¬ 
tion,  they  know  when  they  are  talking  rea¬ 
son  and  when  they  are  talking  bosh.  And 
as  they  understood  Latin  and  Greek,  they 
know  how  senseless  it  is  to  ascribe  all  the  in¬ 
competency.  frivolity,  and  weakness  of  wo¬ 
mankind  to  not  having  studied  the  classics. 


THE  WITCHERY 

V  LMOST  every  man  can  recall  scores  of 
f\  cases  within  his  knowledge  where 
pleasing  manners  have  made  the  fortune  of 
lawyers,  doctors,  divines,  merchants,  and,  in 
short,  men  in  every  walk  of  life.  Raleigh 
flung  down  his  laced  coat  into  the  mud  for 
Elizabeth  to  walk  on,  and  got  for  his  reward 
a  proud  queen’s  favor.  The  politician  who 
has  this  advantage  easily  distances  all  rival 


OF  MAY  VERS. 

candidates,  for  every  voter  he  speaks  with 
becomes  his  friend.  The  very  tones  in  which 
he  asks  for  a  pinch  of  snuff  are  often  more 
potent  than  the  logic  of  a  Webster  or  a  Clay. 
Polished  manners  have  made  scoundrels  suc¬ 
cessful,  while  the  best  of  men,  by  their  harsh¬ 
ness  and  coldness,  have  done  themselves  in¬ 
calculable  injury — the  shell  being  so  rough 
that  the  world  could  not  believe  there  was  a 
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precious  kernel  within.  Civility  is  to  man 
what  is  beauty  to  a  woman.  It  creates  an 
instantaneous  impression  in  his  behalf,  while 
the  opposite  quality  excites  as  quick  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  him.  It  is  a  real  ornament — the 
most  beautiful  dress  a  man  or  woman  can 
wear— and  worth  more  as  a  means  of  win¬ 


ning  favor  than  the  finest  clothes  and  jewels 
ever  worn.  The  gruffest  man  loves  to  be 
appreciated ;  and  it  is  oftener  the  sweet 
smile  of  a  woman,  which  we  think  intended 
for  us  alone,  than  a  pair  of  Juno-like  eyes, 
or  “  lips  that  seem  on  roses  fed,”  that  be¬ 
witches  our  heart  and  lays  us  low  at  the  feet 
of  her  w'horn  we  afterward  marry. — Matthews. 


<9+- 


ONLY  T 

“  ~TT  is  only  a  trifle,  mother;  why  should  I 
-L  be  so  particular  about  the  dates  of  this 
tedious  history.  What  does  it  signify  to  us 
when  King  John  granted  the  Magna  Charta, 
or  when  Queen  Elizabeth  began  to  reign  ? 
If  it  were  the  date  of  our  National  Independ¬ 
ence  it  might  make  some  difference.” 

“  Future  events  may  make  it  valuable,  my 
boy,”  quietly  interposed  his  mother.  “  There 
may  be  a  time  when  the  knowdedge  would 
be  most  profitable.  And  so  in  every  other 
study ;  very  trifling  seems  minute  attention 
to  moods  and  tenses,  conjugations  and  inflec¬ 
tions.  Dull  and  unimportant,  perhaps,  seem 
the  definitions  of  geography  or  the  arithmet¬ 
ical  rules  which  you  so  much  dislike,  yet  on 
their  faithful  rendering  does  the  basis  of 
scholarship  rest.” 

“  But  scholarship  is  not  the  whole  of  life,” 
interrupted  Alfred.  “I  can  not  help  feeling 
that  I  was  created  for  something  better  than 
these  petty  details.  I  w'ant  to  live  for  grand 
aims,  not  to  worry  over  trifles.” 

“  Oh,  Alfred  !  that  favorite  little  sentence 
of  yours,  ‘  only  trifles,’  will,  I  fear,  prove 
your  evil  genius,  and  be  an  insuperable  ob¬ 
stacle  to  your  success  in  life.  To  not  many 
of  us  does  God  allot  great  deeds  or  heroic 
achievements ;  and  if  He  did,  the  faithful 
performance  of  little  duties  is  the  best  prep¬ 
aration  for  them.  Education  is  but  a  part 
of  life,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  the  preface  and 
foundation  for  it,  and  the  boy  w'ho  can  not 
be  worried  with  the  petty  details  of  the 
school-room  is  also  the  one  who,  absorbed  in 
his  castle-building,  ‘takes  no  note  of  time,’ 
and  reaches  the  breakfast-room  just  half  an 
hour  after  the  bell  has  rung,  with  hair  un¬ 
brushed  and  collar  all  awry,  frequently  for¬ 
getting  to  say  ‘  Good-morning,’  and  utterly 
oblivious  of  his  little  sister’s  childish  re- 


RIFLES. 

quests.  Is  he  not  learning  to  soar  far  above 
such  petty  trifles,  and  dreaming  of  future 
glory  ?  He  is  again  the  identical  one  who 
v’astes  his  pocket-money  for  every  passing 
trifle  that  pleases  his  fancy,  leaving  but  little 
margin  for  useful  articles.  And  he  may  be 
discovered  on  sunny  mornings  loitering  by 
the  hill-side,  or  rambling  through  the  woods 
with  congenial  companions,  reaching  his 
class-room  in  time  to  receive  a  bad  mark  for 
tardiness — but  that  is  only  a  trifle. 

“Well,  Alfred,”  continued  Mrs.  Raymond, 
dropping  her  playful  tone  and  speaking  sad“ 
ly  and  anxiously,  “  such  is  not  the  true  foun* 
dation  for  a  noble  life.  In  the  idle  tales  of? 
the  Arabian  Nights  you  may  read  of  heroes 
‘who  awoke  to  find  themselves  famous.’ 
There  are  also  romantic  exceptions  in  real 
life ;  but  in  the  biographies  of  those  who, 
believing  that — 

‘Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,’ 
have  adorned  their  respective  professions,  we 
almost  invariably  find  that  years  of  thought¬ 
ful  self-denial,  even  in  little  things,  and  of 
careful  study,  preceded  their  advancement. 
The  overcoming  of  petty  temptations,  and 
the  fulfillment  of  present  duties,  were  the  ex¬ 
ercises  which  strengthened  them  for  heroic 
attitudes  and  noble  deeds.  Trifles  have 
played  no  small  part  in  the  world’s  history. 
They  are  ofttimes  made  God’s  agents.  How 
often  have  trifles  led  to  long-continued  wars, 
or  paved  the  w'ay  for  peace !  They  have  led 
to  great  discoveries  and  valuable  inventions. 
The  falling  of  an  apple  at  the  feet  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  resulted  in  important  scientific 
discoveries,  and  the  flying  of  a  kite  electrified 
Franklin.  There  are  no  small  things,  my 
boy.” 

“  Oh,  dear,  what  a  lecture  !  and  all  arising 
from  these  hateful  dates,”  said  Alfred,  as  he 
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walked  away,  mentally  resolving  that  in  fu¬ 
ture  years  he  would  show  to  admiring  friends 
what  he  was  capable  of ;  and  as,  for  his  lit¬ 
tle  faults  in  that  far-off  “  By-and-by,”  they 
would  all  be  easily  corrected,  or  so  eclipsed 
by  resplendent  qualities  as  to  be  unnoticea- 
ble.  He  did  not  know  that  the  gossamer 
webs  which  we  carelessly  weave  around  us? 
time  and  habit  sternly  transform  into  ada¬ 
mantine  chains  from  which  we  are  as  power¬ 
less  to  escape  as  the  captive  from  his  cell. 

School-days,  with  their  pleasures  and  their 
toils  were  over,  at  length,  much  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  Alfred,  who  longed  for  a  wider 
sphere  and  freedom  from  the  restraints  of 
boyhood.  What  though  his  friends,  who 
knew  that  he  had  more  than  average  abili¬ 
ties,  were  disappointed  that  at  the  closing 
exercises  he  had  taken  no  higher  stand,  and 
that  so  small  a  share  of  honors  were  accorded 
him,  was  it  not  all  to  be  atoned  for  in  the 
wider  arena  of  college  life  ?  And  although 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  thought 
with  a  twinge  of  conscience  how  much  trifles 
had  to  do  with  his  low  standard,  yet  it  was 
followed  by  a  sense  of  injury  that  due  allow¬ 
ance  should  not  have  been  made  for  their  in¬ 
significance. 

His  chosen  course  of  medical  study  was 
now  entered  upon,  and  for  a  time  the  young 
“  matriculate  ”  assiduously  attended  to  even 
trifles,  but  this  practice  soon  began  to  be 
monotonous.  Of  what  availed  such  exact 
classical  definitions  ?  What  had  these  intri¬ 
cate  mathematical  problems  to  do  with  the 
future  eloquent  treatises  he  was  to  write,  the 
medical  achievements  which  would  place  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  profession,  or  the 
philanthropic  institutions  which  should  add 
luster  to  his  name?  He  could  not  see  their 
connection.  And  then  there  were  triflin'* 
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pleasures  which  diverted  his  attention  from 
the  regular  routine  of  study — oyster  suppers, 
and  the  cosiest  of  little  wine-parties  now  and 
anon. 

As  may  be  inferred,  his  pocket  allowance 
often  proved  inadequate  to  supply  his  wants, 
while  circumstance  led  to  not  a  few  unpleas¬ 
ant  incidents  and  embarrassments.  But  then 
he  could  neither  be  called  dissipated  nor 
recklessly  extravagant  —  these  affairs  were 
only  trifles  after  all. 

It  is  true  that  his  talents  won  him  some 


fame;  that  in  his  favorite  studies,  when  no 
trifles  intervened,  he  made  great  progress, 
and  that  at  the  final  examination  ability  and 
pride  combined  secured  his  degree  and  saved 
him  from  an  ignominious  failure ;  but  that 
was  all.  His  college  laurels  had  been  lost 
through  trifles.  He  was  chagrined,  but  the 
world  was  all  before  him  yet,  and  through 
the  influence  of  friends  he  was  soon  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  physician  in  a  good  suburban 
practice. 

Need  we  go  on  to  relate  how  the-successful 
management  of  several  interesting  cases  se¬ 
cured  his  credit  and  raised  his  reputation  for 
a  time  ? — -yet  here,  also,  inattention  to  trifles 
proved  his  bane.  There  were  the  little  ame¬ 
nities  of  social  life  neglected  which  prevent¬ 
ed  him  from  becoming  popular.  Disregard 
of  the  whims  and  nervous  caprices  of  crot¬ 
chety  patients  procured  him  their  life-long 
displeasure.  Did  not  the  two  wealthy  Misses 
Crusty  give  him  up  in  high  dudgeon  because 
he  declined  to  prescribe  for  a  pet  poodle,  and 
smiled  at  the  imagined  consumptive  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  one  and  the  innumerable  nervous 
complaints  of  the  other?  Was  not  Deacon 
Jones  moved  to  withdraw  his  patronage  be¬ 
cause  of  procrastination  in  attending  to  some 
trifling  ailment  of  the  pride  of  the  family  ? 
And  Benedict  &  Brothers  were  heard  to  de¬ 
nounce  him  vehemently  because  he  had  jest¬ 
ingly  spoken  of  the  dyspepsia  of  the  one  and 
the  bunions  of  the  other  as  small  affairs.  Of 
the  many  appreciative  parents  and  dissatis¬ 
fied  celibates  who  forsook  him  and  went  over 
to  his  less-talented  but  more  observant  and 
careful  rival,  Dr.  Fairweather,  because  of  tri¬ 
fling  indifference,  time  will  not  permit  the 
mention,  nor  of  another  class,  liberal,  unprej¬ 
udiced,  thoughtful,  who  were  reluctantly 
forced  to  abandon  him  because  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  dear  ones  whose  lives  had  trembled  in 
the  balance  through  their  physician’s  care¬ 
lessness.  Then,  too,  the  habit  of  occasional 
“  trifling  ”  drams,  originating  in  college  days, 
had  strengthened  with  his  years  and  deep¬ 
ened  with  his  disappointments,  until  now 
acquaintances  spoke  sneeringly  of  his  fre¬ 
quent  indulgence,  and  friends  trembled  for 
his  future.  Many  of  his  school  companions 
and  college  chums,  though  not  possessed  of 
his  ambition  nor  gifted  with  his  intellectual 
endowments,  had  far  surpassed  him  in  win- 
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ning  success  and  fame  because  “they  had  not 
despised  the  day  of  small  things,”  or  waited 
for  those  rare  combinations  of  fortuitous  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  occur  chiefly  in  novels,  to 
happen  and  waft  them  onward  to  fortune  and 
glory. 

And  his  home,  that  sanctuary  whose  hap¬ 
piness  trifles  either  make  or  mar,  had  he 
there  acted  a  wiser  part?  Ah,  no!  it  was 
no  exception.  There  were  trifling  infringe¬ 
ments  on  the  rights  and  comforts  of  others 
too  frequent  and  too  petty  to  be  apologized 
for.  Trifling  words  spoken  in  anger  or  in 
jest  which  wounded  sensitive  feelings  and 
rankled  in  deeply-tried  hearts.  Various  trif¬ 
ling  expenditures,  whose  sum  total  sadly  in¬ 
terfered  with  home  luxuries,  and,  ofttime, 
essentials. 

But  to  us  is  not  given  the  painful  task  of 
relating  all  the  ills  that  hover  around  the  de¬ 
clining  years  of  a  wasted  life.  Perhaps  a 
kinder  Providence  had  decreed  it  otherwise, 
for  in  the  very  prime  of  life  Dr.  Raymond 
died.  There  was  a  trifling  cough  and  other 
thereatening  symptoms  resulting  from  his 
frequent  violations  of  hygienic  laws,  and 


PROMINENT  NA 

r)  EPRE  SENT  ATI  VE  men  are  always  ob- 
V  jects  of  interest;  the  more  so  when  we 
see  typified  in  them  the  characteristics  of 
many.  We  have  here  presented  to  us  the 
distinctive  types  of  some  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  nationalities  with  which  we  are  brought 
into  daily  contact.  All  help  to  “fill  up,” 
and  all  will  bring  a  peculiar  and  important 
influence  to  bear  upon  the  future  character 
and  constitution  of  the  nation  they  are  help¬ 
ing  to  develop.  Their  several  characteris¬ 
tics  have  for  us,  therefore,  a  deep  and  per¬ 
sonal  interest. 

Foremost  among  these  types,  which,  aside 
from  their  humorous  lining,  embody  the  real, 
stands  sturdy,  solid,  uncompromising  John 
Bull.  The  likeness  between  him  and  his 
Teutonic  progenitor  is  very  striking.  Both 
are  “heavy  weights,”  physically  and  men¬ 
tally,  and,  as  such,  serve  as  excellent  drags 
on  the  fly-away  wheels  of  modern  radicalism, 
which,  without  some  restraining  influence, 
would  hurry  us  off  to  Utopia,  the  moon,  or 


which  was  unconsidered  until  too  late.  Oh, 
how  vividly  in  that  clear  light  which  near¬ 
ness  to  eternity  brings  did  Dr.  Raymond  see 
the  tissue  of  mistakes  interwoven  throughout 
his  whole  life!  What  “might  have  been” 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  pictured 
past  which  memory  held  before  him.  “Only 
trifles”  had  frustrated  the  promise  of  boy¬ 
hood,  blighted  the  hopes  of  manhood,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  sweet  affections  of  home,  and.  at 
last,  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  dis¬ 
ease  and  death.  “  Oh,  that  life  were  again 
before  me !  ”  were  words  which  often  trem¬ 
bled  on  his  pale  lips. 

And  though  a  pastor’s  faithful  words 
cheered  his  dying  moments  and  gave  firm 
hope  of  another  life,  “  where  there  is  fullness 
of  joy,”  yet  often  reiterated,  among  the  last 
messages  given  to  former  companions  and 
still  steadfast  friends  was  the  earnest  in¬ 
junction  that,  in  the  guardianship  of  others, 
as  also  in  their  own  lives,  they  would  be¬ 
ware  of  petty  negligences  and  trifling  errors, 
as  they  might  lead  to  gravest  consequences, 
and  embitter  and  shipwreck  life. 

C.  J.  ANDERSON. 


TIONAL  TYPES. 

some  other  outlandish  realm.  Both  are  con¬ 
servative,  cautious,  and  slow ;  but,  when 
fairly  roused  up,  they  have  again  and  again 
shown  a  massive  strength  dangerous  to  trifle 
with.  Both  are  profound  thinkers;  and, 
w'ith  all  their  hatred  of  radicalism,  their  love 
and  reverence  for  all  that  is  old  and  estab¬ 
lished,  their  veneration  for  precedent,  Old 
England  and  United  Germany  stand  at  this 
day  in  the  front  ranks  of  human  progress  and 
enlightenment.  So  much  for  the  good  old 
motto,  “  Slow  and  sure,”  which  they  so  well 
exemplify. 

John  Bull  and  Mein  Herr  are  both  great 
lovers  of  good  cheer,  though  their  nations 
may  differ  somewhat  as  to  wherein  it  consists. 
Mein  Herr  affects  with  huge  relish  many 
dishes  that  John  could  not  persuade  himself 
to  look  at,  but  both  agree  respecting  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  quantity ;  and  the  Englishman’s 
“hale”  and  the  Deutsche’s  “bier”  are  as 
much  akin  as  the  consumers  thereof. 

The  two  Celts,  Johnny  Crapaud  (though 
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■whatever  gained  him  that  title  passes  our 
ken,  since  whatever  other  culinary  eccentric¬ 
ity  monsieur  may  have  indulged  in,  no  one 
ever  convicted  him  yet  of  a  gustatory  pen¬ 
chant  for  toads  /)  and  Paddy  from  Cork — or 
any  other  part  of  the  “  sod  ’’—have  much  in 
common,  though  in  many  respects  so  dissim¬ 
ilar.  Both  are  polite — the  one  gracefully, 
the  other  awkwardly,  but  perhaps  no  less 
genuinely  so  ;  both  quick-witted,  though  the 
Frenchman’s  wit  is  oftener  a  sharp  sword 
that  cuts  as  well  as  glitters,  while  that  of 
the  Irishman  is  the  unconscious  effervescence 


satisfactory  opinion  and  estimate  of  them¬ 
selves  their  importance  and  capabilities;  both 
are  very  patriotic.  They  are  comparatively 
the  tow  and  gunpowder  of  humanity ;  good 
at  knocking  away  old  barriers  and  pulling 
down  old  institutions  that  have  outlived  their 
usefulness,  even  though  they  may  devise  noth¬ 
ing  better  to  take  their  place,  and  first-rate 
at  keeping  the  social  and  political  atmos¬ 
phere  of  life  in  a  state  of  wholesome  agita¬ 
tion,  and  thus  effectually  preventing  the 
world  around  them  from  stagnating  or  suf¬ 
fering  from  ennui. 


of  pure  good-nature;  both  full  of  fight  and 
ready  to  do  battle,  the  one  for  glory  and  the 
other  for  fun ;  both  gallantly  devoted  to  the 
ladies.  The  Frenchman  is  adroit,  clever, 
habile;  while  Pat  is  mal-adroit,  profoundly 
simple  in  many  things,  and  would  not  be 
himself  if  he  did  not  blunder  continually 
with  his  hands  or  his  tongue.  Both  are  gift¬ 
ed  with  a  poetic  vein;  but  the  Irishman  pos¬ 
sesses  more  of  the  genuine  poetic  genius,  and 
Frenchman  more  artistic  perception  and  ap¬ 
preciation.  Both,  moreover,  entertain  a  very 


The  Yankee,  our  typical  Brother  Jona¬ 
than,  is  pre-eminently  a  character  sui  generis. 
There  is  not  his  like  to  be  found  on  land  or 
sea.  There  is  none  to  which  he  can  be  com¬ 
pared  save  just  himself.  For  “  pluck,” 
“  grit,”  go-aheaditiveness,  enterprise,  ingenu¬ 
ity,  cautiousness,  daring,  cuteness,  and  adapt¬ 
ability  to  surrounding  circumstances,  per¬ 
sons,  and  conditions,  he  has  not,  perhaps,  his 
equal — certainly  nowhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  his  superior.  The  offspring  or  creature 
of  peculiar  circumstances  and  conditions, 
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made  up  in  a  great  measure  of  incongruous 
elements,  he  is  destined,  in  his  pristine  crude¬ 
ness,  to  pass  away,  when  the  exigencies  that 
gave  rise  to  his  peculiar  genius  no  longer  ex¬ 
ist  ;  or,  rather,  to  be  modified  into  a  more 
harmonious  development,  as  is  being  done 
even  now  through  the  influence  of  a  better- 
combination  of  the  elements  out  of  which  he 
was  primarily  evolved.  The  American  of 
the  future  will  not  be  the  raw-boned,  lop¬ 
sided,  nasal- voiced  typical  Yankee,  nor  the 
big-boned,  awkward,  boasting,  free-and-easy 
Westerner;  but  Western  breadth  aud  expan¬ 
siveness  of  thought  and  enterprise,  and  wealth 
of  rugged  bone  and  muscle,  will  be  combined 
with  Yankee  shrewdness  and  ingenuity,  and 
tempered  by  English  solidity,  German  thor¬ 
oughness  and  profoundness,  French  polish, 
and  Irish  vivacity.  Already  we  see  this 
transforming  process  going  on  all  around  us; 
perfect  types  of  it  are  not  wanting  even  now, 


and  the  work  steadily  progresses  as  the 
country  grows  older  and  more  settled,  as  ex¬ 
periment  gives  place  to  experience,  crude 
haste  to  leisurely  perfection,  rough  hewing 
and  pioneering  to  artistic  completion,  and 
the  adverse  elements  of  nature  are  subdued 
and  rendered  subservient  to  the  wants  of 
man,  and  life  is  no  longer  such  a  severe  strug¬ 
gle  for  conquest  and  subsistence.  Moreover, 
we  have  faith  to  believe  that  the  future 
American — he  who  shall  be  justly  considered 
as  typifying  this  great  nationality — will  be 
emancipated  from  his  thralldom  to  the  “  al¬ 
mighty  dollar,”  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
which  shall  no  longer  be  laid  to  his  reproach  ; 
that  money  with  him,  or  with  the  noblest 
and  best  of  the  world’s  population,  will  be 
estimated  at  its  just  value — and  no  more. 
And  may  all  good  agencies  and  influences 
speed  the  day ! 

ALTON  CHESWICKE. 
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JEROME  PRINGLE’S  PAY-DAY. 


OW,  mother,  why  do  you  look  so  at 
me,  and  shake  your  head  ?  I  prom¬ 
ised  you  I  wouldn’t  learn  to  smoke  nor  use 
tobacco  in  any  way  before  I  was  sixteen, 
and  I  didn’t ;  but  you  don’t  know  how  much 
chaffing  I’ve  had  to  stand  in  keeping  that 
promise,”  said  the  lad,  looking  into  his 
mother’s  face  with  an  expression  in  his  own 
that  told  plainly  as  words  could  have  done 
that  he  wished  he  could  have  at  once  her 
approbation  aud  his  own  way. 

“Jerome,  my  son,”  returned  the  mother, 
in  that  calm,  kind  tone  that  commands  and 
wins  the  attention  of  youth,  “  I  know  that 
chaffing  is  not  pleasant  to  bear,  especially  to 
a  lad  of  some  spirit,  and  for  that  very  reason 
it  is  the  weapon  most  resorted  to  by  folly 
when  reason  and  even  common  sense  are  on 
the  opposite  side  of  her  question  ;  but  tell 
me  one  thing,  have  you,  in  and  of  yourself, 
ever  felt  any  inconvenience  for  want  of  to¬ 
bacco,  and  did  you  find  the  effect  of  that 
cigar  you  tried  yesterday  really  agreeable  ?  ” 

“  Why,  no — of  course  not,”  replied  Jerome, 
looking  rather  comical.  “  I  haven’t  learned 
yet:” 

•“  Well,  then,  since  you  don’t  feel  any  need 


of  it,  and  since,  as  I  know,  it  is  positively 
disagreeable  to  you,  why  should  you  learn  at 
all  ?  ” 

“  Why,  mother,  you  know  well  enough 
that  all  the  fellows  do  smoke,  and  chew  too 
— most  of  ’em — and,”  looking  up  with  a  half- 
sheepish  air,  “  a  fellow  can’t  be  one  bit 
manly  ;  he  seems  a  kind  o’  nobody  if  he  can’t 
take  a  cigar.  Anyway,  how  is  it  you  are  so 
particular  about  us  boys,  and  you  never  med¬ 
dle  with  father  ?  He  always  smoked  since  1 
can  remember,  and  he  chews,  too.” 

“  Yes,  my  son,  he  does ;  and  I  never  med¬ 
dle  with  him,  as  you  call  it,  because  before 
I  was  acquainted  with  him  the  habit  was 
formed.  Years  ago  I  did  not  think  much  on 
the  subject,  but  I  have  seen  that  the  use  of 
tobacco  is  a  bondage,  and  I  know  that  there 
have  been  many  times  in  your  father’s  life 
when  he  would  gladly  have  been  free  from 
the  habit ;  but  once  formed  it  is  not  easily 
broken. 

“  His  example  but  makes  me  the  more 
anxious  that  my  sons  should  remain  free. 
Think  over  this  matter,  Jerome,  thinh  care¬ 
fully  ;  don’t  learn  to  smoke,  nor,  worse  yet, 
to  chew,  just  to  please  your  neighbors. 
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Count  all  the  cost,  and  then,  if  you  really 
believe  that  it  will  be  for  your  future  happi¬ 
ness  to  form  the  habit,  come  and  tell  me  so. 
I  shall  leave  you  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
your  own  judgment ;  only  promise  me  that 
you  will  act  on  your  judgment,  and  not  on 
any  secondary  motive.” 

The  mother  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  lad’s 
countenance  till  he  looked  up  at  her,  and 
when  their  eyes  met  she  seemed  to  read  her 
answer,  for  she  smiled  a  tender  smile  and 
said  with  some  emotion,  “  God  bless  you,  my 
boy  ;  1  know  that  I  can  trust  you.” 

Ay,  and  God  did  bless  him — blessed  all 
that  woman’s  sons  and  daughters  with  a 
blessing  above  all  earthly  dowers,  with  a 
mother,  wise,  sympathetic,  and  strong — a 
woman  beloved  and  trusted  by  her  husband, 
revered,  almost  worshiped  by  her  children. 

Jerome  Pringle’s  father  was  a  printer,  a 
good  workman,  and  made  fair  wages.  He 
was  also  a  temperate  man,  so  far  as  alcoholic 
beverages  were  concerned ;  but  he  was  not 
robust,  and  had  often  been  laid  aside  for 
weeks  together,  sometimes  with  one  ailment, 
sometimes  with  another,  and  was  besides  a 
dyspeptic  of  the  chronic  order. 

There  were  five  children,  of  whom  three 
were  boys,  Jerome,  the  eldest,  being  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  and  he  had  for  more  than 
a  twelvemonth  been  in  a  grocery-store,  where 
he  was  receiving  salary  enough  to  furnish 
his  own  clothing,  with  something  to  spare. 
He  was  a  manly  lad  of  his  age,  although  he 
did  not  sport  a  cigar,  and  his  mother  was 
correct  in  saying  she  could  trust  him,  as  the 
event  proved.  He  did,  indeed,  think  ear¬ 
nestly  and  long  upon  the  tobacco  question, 
and,  though  no  further  words  passed  between 
them  on  the  subject,  the  mother  knew  that 
he  had  decided  on  the  right  side.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  had  to  bear  a  good  many  jeers  and 
scoffs  from  his  companions,  but  he  never 
showed  any  irritation  until  one  of  them, 
Tom  Green  by  name,  said,  “  Jerome  is  tied 
to  his  mother’s  apron-string,  his  mammy  won't 
let  Mm." 

Then  he  turned  like  a  young  lion  and  re¬ 
plied,  in  no  gentle  tone,  “  Look  here  !  say 
just  what  you  like  about  me ;  I  don’t  care 
one  straw ;  but  don’t  you  mention  my  mother. 
Do  you  understand  that  ?  ” 

“Wal,  there’s  no  use  in  flarin’  up  that 


way  ;  I  didn’t  mean  to  insult  anybody,”  said 
Tom  sulkily,  as  he  tipped  his  hat  over  one 
eye,  took  his  cigar  from  his  lips,  and,  delib¬ 
erately  taking  aim  at  a  poor  little  green  cat¬ 
erpillar  trying  to  reach  a  neighboring  grass- 
plot,  spit  squarely  upon,  poisoning  and 
drowning  the  miserable  grub. 

The  years  w’ent  by  as  years  are  wont  to  go, 
and  Jerome  Pringle,  in  his  twentieth  year, 
was  a  man  in  stature  and  in  steadiness  of 
purpose.  Tom  Green,  who,  by  the  way,  was 
a  fellow-clerk  in  the  same  house,  was  also  a 
rather  good-looking  young  man,  with  an  air 
that  he  considered  easy  and  elegant,  but 
which,  truth  to  tell,  was  decidedly  swagger¬ 
ing  ;  he  had,  moreover,  .attained  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  an  incipient  moustache,  and  it 
was  his  great  delight  to  pull  at  this  wThen 
he  could  scarcely  find  the  hairs  with  his  ca¬ 
ressing  fingers. 

One  day,  during  the  last  week  in  June,  it 
happened  that  these  two  young  men  were 
standing  together  in  the  warehouse  waiting 
for  some  goods  that  were  coming  in  at  the 
back  gate,  and  they  were  discussing  a  pro¬ 
jected  excursion,  picnic,  etc.,  that  was  on 
the  tapis  for  the  approaching  Fourth  of 
July. 

All  of  a  sudden  Tom  struck  an  attitude 
indicating  much  ,  self-complacency,  threw 
back  his  head  and  tapping  with  his  fingers 
on  a  post  near  him,  said,  “  H’m !  that’s  a 
lucky  thought !  I’ll  put  up  a  dozon  or  so  of 
that  new  brand  of  cigars ;  t’other  fellows 
are  hardly  up  to  that  touch,  and  I’ll  distrib¬ 
ute  a  few  after  dinner,  and  show  ’em  what 
some  gentlemen  smokes  ”  (Tom’s  grammar 
wasn’t  as  good  as  his  tobacco). 

Then,  leaning  against  the  post  and  strok¬ 
ing  his  downy  upper  lip,  he  cast  a  patroniz¬ 
ing  look  on  his  companion  and  continued 
thus :  “  Tell  you  what,  Jerome,  its  a  reg’lar 
drawback  on  you  that  you  don’t  smoke ;  a 
feller  never  looks  so  well  as  when  he’s  hand¬ 
lin’  a  cigar,  that  is,  providin’  he  knows  how 
to  do  it  like  a  gentleman  ;  and  nothin’  makes 
a  man  so  pop’lar  as  to  be  able  to  hand  out  a 
few  prime  samples  among  his  friends. 

“  Then,  as  for  the  girls — well,  now,  I  don’t 
believe  Nellie  Bloom  would  look  twice  at  a 
feller  that  couldn’t  smoke  his  cigar  with  the 
air  of  a  millionaire.  I’ve  seen  her  watchin’ 
me  more  ’n  once.” 
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This  last  thrust  hit  Jerome  on  a  tender 
place,  as  Tom  well  knew,  for  both  of  them 
admired  and  wished  to  please  pretty,  brown¬ 
eyed  Nellie  Bloom. 

Jerome  winced  all  the  more  because  he 
knew  that  Tom  had  the  advantage  of  a  mod¬ 
est  patrimony  as  capital,  which  would  ac¬ 
crue  to  him  when  of  age,  whereas  he  him¬ 
self  had  nothing  to  expect  or  hope  for,  save 
what  he  could  earn. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  come,  and  also 
the  excursion.  Tom  Green  fully  carried  out 
his  programme  in  the  matter  of  the  cigars, 
and  deported  himself,  as  he  thought,  with 
killing  grace,  alike  to  the  admiration  of  the 
ladies  and  the  envy  of  his  compeers. 

After  dinner,  when  he  had  finished  his  ci¬ 
gar,  he  went  in  all  the  conscious  pride  of  a 
conquering  hero  to  seek  Nellie  Bloom,  and 
honor  her  with  an  invitation  to  walk  with 
him. 

He  soon  discovered  her  sitting  on  the 
grass  with  Jerome  Pringle  at  her  side.  In 
fact  their  heads  were  in  very  close  proximity, 
for  Jerome  was  placing  a  flower  in  her  hair. 
Just  then  she  rose  to  her  feet,  and  Tom  ap¬ 


proaching  made  his  bow,  then,  partly  with 
an  intention  to  be  facetious,  partly  to  make 
a  show  of  intimacy  with  the  young  lady,  he 
put  his  face  quite  close  to  hers,  pretending 
to  whisper  his  request.  Ah !  woe  to  his 
self-conceit !  Miss  Nellie  started  back,  drew 
her  head  away  in  evident  disgust,  and  said 
sharply,  “  Oh  !  don’t — put  your  face  so  near 
mine  ! 11 

The  gallant  stood  for  a  moment  like  one 
confounded,  and  then  retorted,  “  You  needn’t 
make  such  a  fuss,  Miss  Bloom;  Jerome 
Pringle’s  face  was  rather  near  yours  a  min¬ 
ute  ago,  if  I’m  not  mistaken.” 

“  That  was  quite  another  thing,  Mr. 
Green,”  replied  the  indignant  beauty.  “Mr. 
Pringle’s  breath  is  not  offensive,  he  doesn’t 
use  tobacco ;  and  unless  I  should  make  up 
my  mind  to  use  the  weed  myself,  I  intend  to 
keep  clear  of  the  breath  of  those  who  do,  if 
possible.” 

Need  it  be  said  that  minute  of  triumph 
fully  repaid  Jerome  for  all  the  flouting  and 
gibing  of  past  years?  If  it  did  not,  why, 
he  had  further  pay  in  the  same  currency — if 
you  must  know.  mrs.  olive  stewart. 


LITTLE  WIGGLE 

BY  MARY  E.  ANDERSON. 


Cuddle  and  kiss,  little  baby; 

Hug  me  and  love  me,  my  sweet; 
Dance  up  and  down  like  a  lady; 

Clap  bands  and  swing  your  pink  feet. 

Open  your  jewel-box,  darling  ; 

Show  all  your  pearls  with  one  smile; 
Now,  with  an  all-over  wriggle, 

Creep  on  the  carpet  awhile. 

Then,  back  again  in  a  minute, 

Climb  to  your  place  on  my  knee ; 


Creep-a  mouse,  -  creep-a-mouse,  baby, 
Where  can  that  little  mouse  be? 

Lay  your  small  head  on  my  shoulder, 
Take  a  good  pull  at  my  hair. 

And,  like  the  tty  on  the  paper, 

Crawl  down  the  back  of  my  chair. 

Never  at  rest  for  an  instant, 

Rolling  and  capering  so ; 

Sweetest,  best  rogue  of  a  baby, 

When  do  you  manage  to  grow  ? 

The  Five  Points  Record. 


ANOTHER  “TROUBLESOME”  BOY. 

A  MOTHER’S  LETTER  CONSIDERED. 


Editor  Phrenological  Journal  : 

EING  an  earnest  reader  of  the  Journal, 
I  have  become  very  much  interested  in 
its  teachings,  especially  as  I  am  the  motl  er 
of  six  children,  with  dispositions  as  varied 
as  their  number.  I  have  one  boy  who  makes 
me  shed  very  many  anxious  tears.  He  is  not 


what  may  be  called  a  lad  boy,  but  he  has 
such  a  mischievous  disposition  that  it  makes 
me  tremble  when  I  think  what  may  become 
of  him.  If  he  enters  a  room  where  his  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  are  playing  or  studying,  he  will 
strike  every  one  within  his  reach  (not  enough 
to  hurt  them,  but  enough  to  raise  a  commo- 
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tion)  or  upset  tlieir  toys  or  work.  lie  is  al¬ 
ways  in  trouble  by  his  unhappy  disposition. 
I  have  reasoned  with  him,  and  his  father  has 
whipped  him  for  some  of  his  faults,  but  so 
far  from  doing  him  good,  I  fear  it  does  mis¬ 
chief,  for  he  has  a  very  high  temper.  The 
only  way  I  can  get  along  with  him  is  to  be 
always  present,  or  to  set  him  at  hard  work 
that  will  keep  him  employed  until  I  can  be 
with  him. 

Now,  the  question  is,  Can  this  child  ever 
overcome  his  infringing,  tantalizing  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  become  orderly  and  obedient?  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  always  finding  fault  with 
him,  but  wish  him  to  become,  as  he  grows 
up,  a  true  and  good  man,  but  how  to  attain 
this  appears  to  me  a  great  mystery.  If  you 
would  give  me  a  few  words  of  advice  on  this 
subject,  I  would  be  very  thankful. 

Answer.  Your  boy  is  endowed  with  a  great 
deal  of  human  nature,  and  when  he  becomes 
old  enough  and  wise  enough  to  work  off  his 
steam  in  legitimate  channels,  he  will  be  likely 
to  make  his  mark,  and  take  an  honorable  po¬ 
sition.  $Iost  of  the  angelic  children,  who 
never  do  wrong,  are  transplanted  to  a  higher 
life  before  they  grow  up. 

We  have  always  noticed  that  a  puppy  half 
grown  which  likes  to  shake  muff's,  tear  things 
to  pieces,  and  is  ready  for  a  fight  with  any¬ 
thing  that  crosses  his  path,  makes  the  best 
kind  of  a  dog  when  educated  and  settled 
down  to  business.  And  the  colt  which  fights 
the  hardest  when  he  is  being  broken,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  more  real  horse  in  him  for  ulti¬ 
mate  service  than  one  that  goes  into  the  work 
like  a  cosset  or  pet. 

You  must  exercise  patience,  throw  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  his  conduct  on  himself ;  rouse 
his  pride  and  dignity  in  manliness,  and  not 
chafe  and  irritate  his  temper.  If  the  child 
must  be  whipped,  it  should  be  done  calmly, 
sternly,  deliberately,  and  very  thoroughly,  so 
that  he  will  remember  it,  and  also  remember 
that  it  was  not  given  in  wrath,  and  that  he 
is  not  “  vanquished  in  the  fight.”  It  might 
do  such  a  boy  good  to  send  him  away  to 
school,  where  he  would  learn  that  a  petu¬ 
lant,  teasing  disposition  gets  snubbed  and  re¬ 
pelled,  and  where  courtesy  and  good  man¬ 
ners  are  necessary  to  good  neighborhood  and 
respectability. 

Such  children  should  be  submitted  to  a 


careful  phrenological  examination,  when  con¬ 
venient,  or  their  likeness  sent  to  those  who 
are  expert  in  the  matter,  so  that  all  the  aid 
which  science  can  give  may  be  brought  to 
the  assistance  of  the  mother. 

- - 

COME  TO  ME! 

Come  to  me ! 

Come  to  me  in  thy  brightness  and  sweetness, 
Come  to  me  in  thy  spirit’s  completeness, 

Come  on  the  wings  of  love’s  magical  fleetness, 

My  heart  longs  for  thee. 

Come  to  me! 

Come  when  my  feelings  are  solemn  and  prayerful, 
Come  when  my  heart  is  weary  and  careful, 

Come  when  my  eyes  with  sadness  are  tearful, 

My  soul  yearns  for  thee. 

Come  to  me ! 

Come  when  the  morning  in  brightness  emerges, 
Come  when  the  noontide  with  ardency  urges, 
Come  when  the  night-billow  solemnly  surges, 

My  being  calls  for  thee. 

Come  to  me! 

Oh,  haste  in  thy  coming — oh,  darling  one,  quicken 
Oh,  come  to  this  breast  with  care  sadly  stricken, 

I  wait  for  thy  coming— -I  languish  and  sicken 
For  sore  need  of  thee. 

Come  to  me! 

Though  time  divide,  though  distance  dissever, 
Soul  may  meet  soul  in  loving  endeavor; 

Come  to  me,  come  to  me,  now  and  forever — 

I’m  waiting  for  thee. 

Come  to  me! 

Let  me  hut  feel  thy  true  arms  around  me, 

My  soul  shall  know  peace  that  seldom  hath  found 
me, 

No  peril  shall  chill,  no  sorrow  shall  wound  me 
Leaning  on  thee. 

SOPHIE  WHITAKER  KENT. 


Our  Bovs  and  our  Girls.  —  A  corre¬ 
spondent,  W.  R.  V.,  suggests  that  we  open  a 
special  department  in  the  Journal  for  the 
more  exclusive  use  of  boys  and  girls.  We 
think  well  of  the  suggestion,  although  we 
usually  have  something  for  our  young  read¬ 
ers  in  every  number.  One  scarcely  realizes 
how  soon  boys  and  girls  who  are  old  enough 
to  read  come  to  be  men  and  women !  Here 
they  are  to-day,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  just  beginning  to  think  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  themselves,  of  assuming  duties 
and  responsibilities,  of  helping;  when,  as  it 
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were,  all  at  once,  we  older  ones  wake  up  to 
a  realization  that,  instead  of  our  wards,  they 
are  our  companions!  and,  just  a  little  later, 
they  talk  of  “  setting  up  for  themselves.” 

The  importance  of  wise  direction  during 
the  period  when  characters  are  forming,  can 
not  be  overestimated.  It  is  now  aspirations 
are  kindled  which  lead  “  onward  and  up¬ 
ward,”  or  self-indulgence  is  sought,  which 
leads  downward.  The  Journal  would  be  a 
Monitor  or  a  beacon-light,  to  lead  the  wan¬ 


derer  into  safe  harbors,  where  temperance, 
economy,  energy,  industry,  dignity,  frugality, 
integrity,  virtue,  devotir  n,  are  the  rules  of 
practice,  and  where  every  blessing  follows 
“right  living.”  We  would  have  boys  and 
girls  become  noble  men  and  women,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  designs  of  the  great  Creator.  Be 
it  ours  to  teach  the  way.  Shall  we  open  a 
department  for  bo’ s  and  girls  ?  If  so,  who 
will  sustain  it  ?  We  shall  need  their  utter¬ 
ances  to  give  it  life.  ed.  p.  j. 
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That  which  makes  a  good  Constitution  must  keep  it,  viz.,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue;  qualities  that,  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inher¬ 
itance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth. —  William  Penn. 
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[The  Phrenological  Journal  is  in  no  sense  partisan 
or  sectarian.  It  aims  at  truth,  to  be  found  where  it  may. 
It  will  uphold  self-government  in  accordance  with  Dem¬ 
ocratic-Republican  principles  as  against  any  so-called 
‘•divine  right”  of  kings,  emperors,  popes,  or  priests. 
At  best,  human  governments,  like  human  beings,  are 
liable  to  err.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  man 
improves,  and  his  laws  may  be  revised  and  improved  to 
conform  to  necessary  changes  and  improvements  in  his 
condition  and  civilization.  The  following  is  contributed, 
at  our  request,  by  a  young  New  England  statesman, 
whose  views,  or  many  of  them,  will  he  accepted  by  onr 
readers.  We  shall  have  other  platforms  to  offer,  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  is  hoped  the  public  will  finally  adopt 
that  which  shall  prove  to  be  the  best  for  our  whole  coun¬ 
try.  We  must  have  for  our  legislators  intelligent,  hon¬ 
est,  capable,  high-toned,  godly  men  if  we  would  preserve 
and  perpetuate  our  institutions. — Ed.  A.  P.  J.] 

UR  main  planks  should  be  comprised  of 
the  following  principles : 

First.  Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors  as  beverages. 

Second.  Woman  suffrage. 

Third.  Protection  to  home  industry. 

Fourth.  An  early  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments. 

Fifth.  A  civil  service  based  on  merit  and 
capability,  and  not  political  partisanship. 

Sixth.  The  cultivation  of  peace  between 
nations. 

Seventh.  The  preservation  of  the  public 
domain  for  settlers,  and  not  swindling  rail¬ 
road  corporations. 

Eighth.  Strict  economy  in  the  adminstra- 
tion  of  every  department  of  the  public  serv¬ 
ice. 

Ninth.  A  reduction  in  the  rates  of  post¬ 
age,  that  the  blessings  of  a  cheap  post  may 
be  enjoyed  by  all. 

Tenth.  Such  a  control  of  the  various  trans¬ 


portation  companies  of  the  country  as  will 
insure  an  equitable  return  for  the  investment 
of  capital,  and  a  cheap  carriage  of  goods  for 
the  consumer. 

Prohibition.— In  the  States  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  which  have  prohibitory  liquor 
laws,  there  is  the  least  drunkenness  and  crime 
in  those  communities  where  the  law  is  most 
enforced.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to¬ 
day  three-quarters  of  the  towns  and  cities  do 
not  have  any  place  for  the  open  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors,  and  the  most  of  these 
towns  have  no  secret  sale. 

There  has  not  been  in  the  last  two  gener¬ 
ations  a  State  which  had  a  license  law  which 
enforced  it.  There  is  always  a  large  number 
of  liquor  sellers  who  clamor  for  a  license 
law,  and  when  one  is  enacted  many  of  them 
never  take  out  a  license  or  pay  any  of  the 
dues  prescribed  by  it.  A  license  law,  how¬ 
ever  “stringent,”  can  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  prevent  intemperance  or  aid  morality  ; 
for  the  plain  reason  that  when  you  put  liquor 
into  men  you  take  away  your  chance  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  sober  and  what  little  reason  they 
had,  and  give  them  an  intense  activity  of 
their  passions,  leading  to  all  manner  of  wick¬ 
edness  and  crime.  It  is  strange  to  see  men 
so  blind  to  the  truth  as  to  publicly  declare 
the  harmlessness  of  liquors  as  a  beverage, 
when  all  around  are  to  be  seen  the  wrecks 
caused  by  alcoholic  beverages. 

Boston  was  lately  cursed  by  the  presence 
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of  the  so-called  “  Brewers’  Congress ;  ”  the 
maudlin  sentiments  expressed  showed  a  great 
desire  for  money  and  station,  and  a  hypo¬ 
critical  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Some  of  onr  learned  (?)  doctors,  who 
have  flooded  the  country  with  their  testimo¬ 
nials  of  various  wines,  beers,  and  ales,  must 
have  prayed  in  secret  to  be  delivered  from 
their  friends  after  reading  the  perorations  of 
these  brewers.  These  men  talked  very  loudly 
about  the  taxes  they  pay  the  government ; 
ah !  is  there  not  another  side,  and  a  sad  one, 
too  ?  Is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  loss  of 
time  to  their  families. and  the  agony  of  mind 
endured  by  lonely  wives,  passing  by  injuries 
to  person  and  the  cost  of  our  prisons,  peni¬ 
tentiaries,  work-houses,  alms-houses,  houses 
of  refuge,  and  the  numberless  charities,  whose 
mission  is  to  relieve  the  needy,  the  greater 
portion  of  whom  are  rendered  so  by  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  ?  Have  we,  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  any  right  to  allow  the  sale  of  that 
which  possesses  not  one  redeeming  feature, 
whose  very  breath  is  poisonous'?  The  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  very  many  of  our 
States  will  have  strong  prohibitory  laws,  and 
will  have  them  enforced. 

To  show  how  near  the  truth  the  brewers 
came,  we  will  add  that  they  boasted  of  their 
great  increase  of  sales,  whereas,  by  their 
sworn  returns  to  the  Internal  Revenue  de¬ 
partment,  a  very  great  falling  off  is  shown. 
In  the  nine  months  from  May,  1872,  to  Janu¬ 
ary,  1873,  they  returned  471,092  barrels  as 
sold — this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  the  free  beer  act ;  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1873,  they  returned 
368,650  barrels,  a  decrease  of  102,442  barrels. 
How  these  brewers  who  had  liquors  of  all 
kinds  in  an  ante-room  close  by  can  reconcile 
these  statements,  we  can  not  see.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  are  we  to  put  the  same  confidence 
in  other  statements  uttered  at  this  “Con¬ 
gress  ?  ” 

The  Ballot  foe  Woman. — That  a  man 
whose  affiliations  are  low  and  criminal  should 
have  the  ballot,  and  woman,  of  an  opposite 
nature,  not,  is  a  burning  shame  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  If  the  part  performed  by  woman  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  in  hospitals,  and  lately  in  the 
agitation  of  moral  reform,  in  the  suppression 
of  rum-shops,  deserves  not  the  ballot,  what 
can  be  claimed  for  man’s  right  to  vote  ?  We 


claim  that  woman’s  services  to  the  nation  de¬ 
mand  that  man  should  at  once  give  her  the 
ballot.  The  postponing  of  the  time  wdien  it 
must  be  given  but  shows  the  narrow-minded¬ 
ness  of  man.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
wife  of  the  drunkard  will  cast  a  vote  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  temptation  offered  to  her  hus¬ 
band  by  the  licensed  or  unlicensed  rum-shop. 
That  humanity  would  be  the  gainer  by  giv¬ 
ing  woman  the  ballot  seems  to  be  true  ;  there¬ 
fore,  let  there  be  such  a  thorough  agitation 
on  this  question  that  justice  will  be  done, 
and  that  speedily. 

A  Tariff. — All  history  teaches  that  a 
country’s  material  prosperity,  especially  in 
its  earlier  stages,  imperatively  demands  pro¬ 
tection.  England  secured  her  great  prestige 
in  wealth  and  standing  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  by  a  tariff  which  was  almost  pro¬ 
hibitory  and  of  long  continuance.  While 
this  is  not  now  necessary,  our  short  history 
teaches  that  our  greatest  advance  in  prosper¬ 
ity  has  been  when  our  tariff  was  most  pro¬ 
tective  and  our  great  financial  crises  hardly 
without  exception  after  a  letting  down.  We 
have  always  paid  off  more  of  our  national 
debt  during  a  period  of  a  protective  tariff 
than  during  the  periods  of  revenue  tariff. 

Specie  Payment. — As  both  parties  stand 
pledged  by  their  platforms  of  1872  to  an 
early  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  so 
much  time  has  passed  in  which  there  has 
been  an  opportunity  to  make  a  step  toward 
this  most  desirable  end,  and  nothing  prac¬ 
tically  has  been  accomplished,  it  would  seem 
necessary  that  special  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  this  principle.  The  great  advance 
made  by  France  since  her  war  with  Germany, 
and  the  present  excellent  state  of  her  finances, 
should  teach  us  that  no  backward  steps  can 
be  of  service  in  this  work  of  settling  the  val¬ 
ues  of  the  country. 

Civil  Service. — That  our  civil  service  is 
thoroughly  corrupt,  needs  no  proof ;  a  look 
at  the  New  York  and  Boston  custom-house 
rings,  which  are  a  menace  to  the  life  of  the 
country,  would  seem  to  furnish  evidence 
enough  on  that  point.  The  only  way  to  se-.c 
cure  an  honest  performance  of  public  duties 
is  to  let  corrupt  politicians  stay  at  home,  and 
to  elect  men  to  Congress  who  have  some  idea 
of  right,  and  with  whom  it  is  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  wrong.  Yery  seldom  does  it  hap- 
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pen  that  a  man  who  does  the  dirty  work  of  a 
corrupt  Congressman  is  fit  to  do  the  honest 
work  of  the  people  in  her  public  offices.  We 
desire  the  entire  separation  of  the  work  of 
the  people  from  that  required  by  the  average 
politician  to  secure  his  election. 

Arbitration.  —  Charles  Sumner  loved 
peace,  and  worked  hard  to  secure  for  his 
country  its  blessings.  His  great  desire  was 
to  settle  all  international  differences  by  arbi¬ 
tration.  To  this  end  we  would  urge  the 
agreement  of  the  great  nations  to  settle  all 
difficulties  by  arbitration. 

Corruption. — The  low  state  of  Congres¬ 
sional  morality  was  easily  seen  by  the  shrewd 
- — to  use  no  harsh  but,  perhaps,  more  deserv¬ 
ing  term — managers  of  our  transcontinental 
railroads,  consequently  the  rascally  Credit 
Mobilier  and  other  “irregularities”  were  the 
result.  While  keeping  the  public  faith  we 
should  demand  that  the  faith  of  corpora¬ 
tions  should  also  be  kept,  even  if  additional 
legislation  to  this  end  be  necessary.  The 
public  lands  must  be  kept  for  actual  settlers, 
and  not  for  railroads  that  can  not  pay  their 
debts. 

Economy. — As  Republicans,  we  have  boast¬ 
ed  of  our  economy,  but  developments  have 
proved  it  to  have  been  more  in  name  than 
substance.  As  taxation  is  sure  to  be  heavy 
for  the  next  generation,  a  strict  accountabil¬ 


ity  must  be  required  of  every  official  having 
the  disbursement  of  public  money. 

Cheap  Postage. — The  rates  of  postage  on 
letters  should  be  reduced,  if  possible,  to  one 
cent,  and  a  more  general-  efficiency  in  the 
post-office  department  be  secured.  The  un¬ 
der  officers  should  be  paid  such  sufficient 
sums  as  will  secure  better  service.  Why  it 
should  seem  necessary  to  aim  toward  the  self- 
support  of  this  department  of  the  public 
service  and  no  other,  we  are  unable  to  see. 

Cheap  Transportation. — All  transpor¬ 
tation  companies  should  be  prevented  from 
issuing  “  watered  stock ;  ”  the  stock  and  bonds 
issued  should  represent  only  the  cost  of  the 
road  and  equipments.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished,  a  great  step  will  have  been 
taken  toward  cheap  transportation. 

We  have  sketched  our  platform — with  a 
few  reasons  for  its  planks.  That  either  of 
the  two  great  parties  lias  vitality  enough  to 
make  an  effort  to  conduct  honestly  public 
affairs,  seems  doubtful.  At  any  rate,  we  have 
lately  seen  but  few  instances  of  official  char¬ 
acter  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  us  in 
having  any  very  lively  faith  in  the  purjioses 
of  the  controlling  party.  We  would  ask,  is 
not  the  present  an  auspicious  time  for  the  ag¬ 
itation  to  commence,  that  the  successor  of 
the  Republican  party  may  enter  the  field  to 
combat  wrong  in  all  its  forms? — d.,  Boston. 


ADVANCING  ANI)  RETREATING  RACES. 


FOR  many  years  past  the  sun  in  his  west¬ 
ward  course  has  heralded  the  steady 
and  resistless  advance  of  civilization,  and  the 
proportionate  retrogression  of  every  opposing 
influence.  The  white  man,  advancing  with 
the  giant  strides  of  the  civilization  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  sweeps  the  red  man  be¬ 
fore  him  as  the  wind  sweeps  away  the  red 
leaves  of  the  forest  in  the  autumn  time  ;  and 
church,  school-house,  and  cultivated  fireside 
quickly  usurp  the  place  of  wigwam  and 
council-fires.  Indeed,  the  white  man  indi¬ 
vidually  is,  in  most  cases,  inferior,  so  far  as 
mere  physical  strength  is  concerned,  to  the 
brawny  Indian,  yet  collectively  that  defi¬ 
ciency  is  far  more  than  made  up  by  his  vast 
moral  aud  intellectual  superiority.  From 
time  immemorial  the  irrevocable  fiat  has 


been  that  mere  physical  strength  and  courage 
must  give  way  before  skill  and  knowledge— 
that  mind  must  ever  claim  supremacy  over 
mere  matter. 

And  this  triumph  of  race  over  race  is  re¬ 
peated  through  all  the  descending  scale  of 
the  brute  creation,  wherever  its  members  have 
beeen  taken  under  the  protection  and  patron¬ 
age  of  civilized  man.  As  the  wild  man  re¬ 
treats,  so  the  wolf  who  shared  the  forest  with 
him  is  forced  to  yield  to  the  prowess  of  the 
dog,  that  conqianion  of  the  second;  while 
the  lordly  bison  is  compelled,  year  by  year, 
though  the  requisite  “  nine  points  of  the  law  ” 
be  on  his  side,  to  relinquish  his  rich  prairie 
haunts  to  the  more  sturdy  ox.  The  wild 
hog,  too,  that  most  intrepid  and  tenacious  of 
brutes,  disappears  in  some  unaccountable 
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way  from  his  favorite  resorts  of  field  and  for¬ 
est,  where  the  domestic  hog  roots  and  riots 
in  liis  stead  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
Wherever  these  two  opposing  forces  meet, 
there  seems  to  be  but  one  inevitable  result — 
the  lower  type  must  conform  to,  and  be 
blended  with  the  higher,  or  be  exterminated. 

We  do  not  purpose  now  to  consider  the 
responsibilities  devolving  upon  the  dominant 
races,  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  make  use  of  the  power  that  has 
been  confided  to  them,  or  how  far  the  eleva¬ 
tion  and  reclamation  of  a  fallen  and  inferior 
race,  be  it  human  or  brute,  is  preferable  to 
its  extirpation ;  we  will  leave  these  subjects 
to  the  political  economists,  and  will  consider, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  lesson  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  facts  so  graphically  set  before 
us.  We  see  at  once,  and  very  clearly,  that 
civilization  and  savagery,  Christian  enlight¬ 
enment  and  heathen  darkness,  can  not  dwell 
peaceably  together — can  not  occupy  the  same 
territory  at  the  same  time.  They  must  speed¬ 
ily  come  into  collision,  and  once  engaged,  the 
conflict  never  ceases,  because  in  the  nature 
of  things  it  can  not  cease  until  one  or  the 
other  has  gained  the  victory.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  civilization  gives  way  before 
exultant  savagery ;  the  wilderness  has  more 
than  once  regained  possession  of  fertile  fields 
which  had  been  wrested  from  it  by  the  indus¬ 
try  of  man  ;  savages  have  erected  their  tem¬ 
porary  habitations  on  the  ruins  of  ancient 
cities ;  wolves  have  howled  and  owls  have 
hooted  defiance  through  the  deserted  halls 
of  lordly  palaces;  and  wild  buffaloes  and 
other  wild  beasts  have  revelled  in  broad  p>as- 
ture-lands,  long  abandoned  by  any  creature 
that  owned  the  mastership  of  man.  And 
what  has  happened,  not  ODly  once  but  many 
times,  may  happen  yet  again,  if  not  to  whole 
nations  and  kingdoms,  at  least  to  communi¬ 
ties  and  individuals.  And  as  a  relapse  is 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  first  sickness,  so 
a  retrogression  into  barbarism  is  worse  than 
primitive  savagery. 

Although  every  indication  at  the  present 
day  seems  to  point  to  the  speedy  and  final 
triumph  of  civilization  over  savagery  in  all 
its  forms,  not  only  in  this  land  but  in  others, 
yet  it  wTell  behooves  us  w'ho  rejoice  in  an  en¬ 
lightened  civilization  to  remember  that  these 
•retreating  races  do  not  monopolize  all  the 


savagery  extant ;  that  all  the  savages  would 
not  be  dead  if  every  savage  nation,  so  called, 
were  exterminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
nor  all  the  heathen  be  disposed  of  if  the 
whole  world  were  brought  within  the  pale  of 
nominal  Christendom.  A  little  timely  obser¬ 
vation  in  the  very  centers  of  our  modern  civ¬ 
ilization —  our  large  cities — will  prove  this 
beyond  dispute.  For  it  is  a  sad  fact,  one 
that  history  has  again  and  again  demonstrat¬ 
ed  to  us,  that  the  most  enlightened  and  cul¬ 
tured  nations  have  within  their  midst  the 
germs  of  the  worst  forms  of  savagery,  of 
which  the  political  butcheries  of  the  Old 
World,  and  the  atrocities  committed  under 
mob  rule  in  both  the  Old  and  New,  awTaken 
dread  in  us  ever  and  anon,  and  sound  sharp 
notes  of  wTarning.  There  is  a  continual,  un¬ 
ending  contest  ever  going  on  in  every  com¬ 
munity,  aye,  in  every  individual,  between 
civilization  and  savagery,  between  reason 
and  passion,  truth  and  prejudice,  order  and 
disorder,  law  and  licence,  one  of  which  will 
conquer.  And  when  we  consider  that  the 
character  of  the  community  as  a  whole  must 
be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  that  compose  it,  this  inner  and  com¬ 
paratively  unseen  contest  becomes,  to  us  who 
have  the  welfare  of  civilization  at  heart,  of 
the  most  serious  importance.  If  the  higher 
races  of  reason,  law,  order,  and  moderation 
triumph  here,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  their 
final  and  enduring  triumph  everywhere.  So 
that  victory  crowm  our  arms  on  this  battle¬ 
field,  wTe  can  well  afford  as  a  nation  or  as  in¬ 
dividuals  to  regard  “Lo!  the  poor  Indian  ” 
w7ith  some  degree  of  compassion  and  forbear¬ 
ance,  and  to  abstain  from  the  needless  and 
wasteful  slaughter  of  the  western  bison, 
whom  we  can  safely  allow  a  chance  to  com¬ 
pete  with  our  own  sturdier  cattle — nay,  we 
can  even  permit  the  wTolf  to  howl  unmolested 
awhile  longer  in  the  deep  forests  that  we 
have,  as  yet,  no  use  for,  while  we  devote  our 
energies  to  the  vigorous  and  relentless  extir¬ 
pation  of  the  whooping  Indians  and  wild 
beasts  of  prejudices,  ignorance,  lawlessness, 
unreasonableness,  base  passions,  and  brutal 
.appetites.  May  the  civilized  man  in  each 
one  of  us,  the  man  whose  thoughts  and  ac¬ 
tions  are  guided  and  governed  by  truth, 
law,  order,  and  propriety,  most  effectually 
subdue  the  savage  in  us  1 
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THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

ITS  PRESENT  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 


A  TRUTHFUL  picture  of  human  life,  as 
it  appears  to  one  contemplating  the 
scene  from  some  distant  and  undisturbed 
point  of  view,  presents  some  dark,  sad  feat¬ 
ures.  It  is  aptly  expressed  by  that  term, 
now  famous  by  reason  of  its  connection  with 
a  modern  scientific  theory,  “  The  Struggle  for 
Existence  ;  ”  and  the  advance  of  the  few  to 
favored  positions,  where  they  are  enabled  to 
achieve  all  their  ambitious  plans  and  chant 
paeans  in  praise  of  modem  civilization,  may 
also  be  characterized  by  that  other  equally 
famous  phrase,  “  The  Survival  of  the  Fittest.” 
In  fact,  what  finer  description  can  be  given 
of  the  plan  of  human  life  as  apparent  in  so¬ 
ciety  than  to  say  that  everything  is  regulated 
by  the  law  of  Natural  Selection  ?  As  among 
animal  tribes  and  barbarous  races  of  men  spe¬ 
cies  are  preserved,  and  in  an  improved  form 
perpetuated  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest  spec¬ 
imens  in  the  universal  struggle  for  existence, 
so  among  civilized  races  the  plan  of  progres¬ 
sive  improvement  is  illustrated  in  the  same 
way.  Those  who  have  strength,  genius,  force 
of  will — in  short,  the  most  favorable  endow¬ 
ments  of  body  and  mind,  maintain  themselves 
in  the  strife,  push  their  way  on  to  honor, 
wealth,  influence,  make  their  mark,  and  per¬ 
petuate  their  name ;  while  those  less  favor¬ 
ably  gifted  with  these  aggressive  qualities 
are  defeated,  pushed  to  the  wall,  or  crowded 
out  of  existence  altogether. 

And  to  a  mind  spiritually  enlightened  it  is 
one  of  the  saddest  sights  to  see  the  myriads 
of  human  beings  whose  life  is  summed  up 
literally  in  that  one  phrase,  “a  struggle  for 
existence."  All  the  energies  of  mind  and  body 
absorbed  in  the  effort  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  physical  nature,  and  these  but 
meagerly  supplied  at  that !  The  most  severe 
and  unintermittent  toils  do  but  half  provide 
the  supplies  needed  for  the  life  of  the  animal 
part,  leaving  the  spiritual  without  culture, 
and  shutting  out  all  those  noble  satisfactions 
which  flow  through  that  Divine  source.  Is. 
it  not  a  fact  of  terrible  significance  that  the 
vast  majority  of  earth’s  population  are,  and 
ever  have  been,  poor?  Those  whose  secular 
wants  are  amply  met  without  the  necessity 


on  their  part  of  undue  anxiety  and  labor, 
constitute  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  human 
family. 

Why  is  this?  and  how  may  the  evil  be 
remedied?  It  is  the  great  problem  of  the 
age.  Is  nature  a  hard  and  ungenerous  step¬ 
mother,  refusing  to  yield  an  adequate  support 
to  her  children  ?  Not  so ;  the  earth  brings 
forth  enough  and  to  spare  for  man  and  beast. 
Water,  air,  and  land  are  teeming  with  riches 
inexhaustible.  The  sources  of  natural  wealth 
have  never  yet  been  half  surmised,  much  less 
explored  and  used.  What  mighty  forces  lie 
slumbering  beneath  the  external  forms  of 
things  waiting  for  the  genius  or  enterprise 
that  shall  press  them  into  the  service  of  man  ! 
What  a  magazine  of  unused  power  in  the 
winds  and  waters,  and  in  those  subtile  agen¬ 
cies  that  work  wonders  in  the  molecular 
world  !  Here  are  servitors  willing  and  strong 
enough  to  do  all  the  weary  work  of  the  na¬ 
tions.  Yet  with  all  this  array  of  beneficent 
forces— all  these  profuse  capabilities  of  soil, 
climate,  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  mines — yea,  and 
available  wealth  enough  actually  produced 
to  place  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  great 
family  above  want,  we  are  still  confronted  by 
the  grim  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  population, 
even  in  the  most  favored  countries,  are  poor 
— poor,  in  many  cases,  notwithstanding  their 
frugal  and  industrious  habits;  many  of  them 
frightfully,  hopelessly  poor ! 

THE  LACK  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

A  glance  at  the  condition  of  society  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  organization  of  interest  and 
effort  is  imperfect.  Humanity  is  in  essence 
a  unit  of  force  and  desire.  Underneath  a 
diversity  of  pursuits  we  recognize  the  com¬ 
mon  aim  to  get  the  good,  whatever  it  be, 
which  the  nature  of  each  is  capable  of  ap¬ 
propriating  and  enjoying.  And  everywhere 
we  observe  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  means 
to  this  end.  Besides  a  supply  of  common 
wants,  each  different  human  organization 
finds  in  the  universe  something  to  which  it 
is  specially  related.  Thus,  provision  is  made 
for  universal  welfare,  since  means  exist  for 
the  supply  of  every  want,  and  none  need  go 
unprovided. 
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Do  the  suffering  and  discontent  apparent 
on  all  sides  come,  then,  of  Divine  intent  or 
of  human  imperfection  ?  Is  it  not  the  un¬ 
wise  pursuit  of  personal  good  that  works  all 
the  mischief?  Individuals  fail  to  recognize 
nature’s  plan  of  a  common  life  and  interest. 
I  hey  forget  that  we  are  all  bound  together 
as  a  net-work  of  nerves  in  a  living  body. 
The  injury  of  one  part  is  the  misery  of  all 
the  rest.  No  man  can  live  apart  from  men. 
We  are  all  born  into  a  universal  family,  con¬ 
nected  with  all  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est  by  innumerable  ties  of  sympathy,  interest, 
and  duty,  from  which  the  Eternal  Maker  has 
taken  care  that  there  shall  be  no  escape. 
Ignorance  of  this  law,  and  substitution  there¬ 
for  ot  the  dulusive  jiolicy  of  leaving  all 
things  to  the  natural  antagonism  of  individ¬ 
ual  interests  and  passions,  has  led  us  far 
away  from  the  true  science  of  government. 
Supply  and  demand,  competition  and  devil- 
take-the-hindmost,  never  did  and  never  can 
afford  a  basis  for  society,  in  the  proper  sense 
ot  that  word.  A  union  of  men  upon  such 
principles  is  little  better  than  a  compact 
among  bandits  or  burglars,  lienee  the  per¬ 
petual  antagonism  of  labor  and  capital,  the 
ineffectual  struggles  of  the  poor  with  want 
mid  crime,  the  indifference  of  the  well-paid 
and  well-fed  to  the  dangers  to  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  by  the  State  from  the  perishing  classes. 
All  social  evils  and  wrongs  have  their  root 
and  justification  in  this  Gospel  of  Mammon. 
Many  refuse  to  perform  their  share  of  the 
world’s  work  because  they  have  power  to  do 
so,  throwing  the  burden  of  their  support 
upon  more  willing  hands.  That  they  may 
eat  without  working,  others  are  compelled  to 
work  without  eating.  Another  class,  not 
content  with  their  rightful  portion  of  nature’s 
goods,  insist  on  absorbing  also  the  share  of 
their  fellows.  The  strong  prey  upon  the 
weak,  insensible  that  their  injustice  breaks 
down  the  safeguards  of  social  order,  and  in¬ 
vites  lawless  reprisals  in  turn.  One,  desirous 
of  exercising  some  useful  talent,  finds  an¬ 
other  who  would  do  the  same,  and,  instead 
of  combining  their  efforts  and  interests  as 
wisdom  directs,  the  two  straightway  become 
rivals  and  enemies.  By  intimidation  and 
opposition  they  seek  to  destroy  each  other’s 
work ;  whereby  the  world  becomes  a  loser  as 
well  as  each  of  the  rival  claimants.  It  is 
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safe  to  estimate  one-half  tne  industrial  talent 
of  the  community  as  lying  idle,  or  even  per¬ 
verted  to  positively  vicious  ends,  for  lack  of 
a  free  held  and  proper  encouragement.  The 
world  would  smile  with  plenty  if  these  wast¬ 
ed,  or  woi’se  than  wasted,  energies  were  gath¬ 
ered  up  and  set  to  work  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion. 

WHO  IS  RESPONSIJJLE 

for  these  evils  ?  Evidently  not  any  one  in 
particular.  They  are  the  inheritance  of  past 
ages— legacies  of  ignorance — results  of  an  im¬ 
perfect  organization  of  social  forces.  Man¬ 
kind  are  sneaks,  rivals,  or  enemies ;  not 
because  nature  hath  made  them  such,  but 
rather  because  a  perverted  self-interest  has 
led  them  to  assume  false  relations  toward 
each  other.  They  have  not  yet  learned  the 
folly  of  all  this,  nor  the  wise  advantage  of 
seeking  to  promote  individual  interest  by  co¬ 
operating  with  all  the  rest.  This,  in  few 
words,  is  the  philosophy  of  Social  Science, 
to  which  attention  is  now  more  than  ever 
being  directed.  To  this  attitude  will  en¬ 
lightened  self-love  at  length  force  all  man¬ 
kind,  at  least  all  civilized  peoples. 

The  great  need  of  the  hour  is  light  upon 
questions  pertaining  to  social  and  political 
administration.  Herein  lies  all  hope  of  ad¬ 
vancement  for  the  race.  There  can  be  noth¬ 
ing  gained  in  the  direction  society  has  been 
pursuing.  The  possibilities  of  the  selfish 
system  have  been  exhausted.  The  false  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  our  affairs  have  been  fully 
tried,  and  the  result,  as  apparent  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  light,  is  proved  to  be  failure.  Harmony, 
prosperity,  spiritual  growth,  the  grand  ends 
of  life  for  individuals  and  nations,  are  not 
possible  except  out  of  the  line  of  existing 
arrangements.  So  far  as  the  spirit  and  meth¬ 
ods  prevailing  in  the  past  are  consistently 
carried  out,  they  lead  to  injustice,  oppres¬ 
sion,  discord,  distress  —  all  unhappy  and 
downward  conditions.  There  must  be  new 
reckonings  and  a  new  departure.  These  the 
nations  will  soon  be  ready  to  take.  The  old 
system,  having  served  its  uses,  is  effete.  The 
breath  of  summer  is  playing  upon  the  frozen 
solitudes.  The  ice-pack  is  breaking  up ;  and 
soon,  we  trust,  the  old  ship  of  human  life 
will  drift  from  her  moorings  into  the  open 
sea  of  endeavor,  allured  by  the  vision  of 
brighter  lands. 
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THE  PRESENT  A  PERIOD  OF  CRISIS. 

To  every  thoughtful  mind  the  passing 
time  is  of  supreme  interest.  Human  life 
seems  stirred  to  its  profoundest  depths,  and 
all  things  portend  change.  Forces  are  abroad 
everywhere,  latent  or  cognizable,  which  have 
a  potent  bearing  upon  individual  and  social 
destinies.  Beliefs,  usages,  laws,  institutions 
— nay,  even  the  character  and  organism  of 
whole  peoples,  are  undergoing  transforma¬ 
tion,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  new  order 
of  affairs  on  earth.  Believe  as  we  may  in  the 
desirableness  of  all  this,  we  shall  probably 
have  to  accept  the  situation  and  make  the 
most  of  it,  for  nothing  seems  more  certain 
than  that  the  forms  of  thought  and  life  which 
have  answered  our  purpose  will  not  do  for 
the  coming  man  and  woman.  There  is  many 
a  step  yet  to  be  taken  in  the  ever-advancing 
march  of  our  race  to  higher  conditions. 
Some  of  these  might  not  be  sanctioned  by 
those  who  claim  pre-eminence  as  safe  think¬ 
ers.  What  if  they  are  predestined  neverthe¬ 
less?  We  may  do  something  to  hinder,  we 
can  scarcely  hojie  to  avert  them.  The  su¬ 
preme  good  has  not  been  attained  in  any 
form  of  social  arrangements  or  institutions 
hitherto  devised.  More  light  is  breaking 
and  yet  to  break  upon  these  subjects;  and 
when  it  fully  appears  mankind  will  gladly 
reject  much  to  which  they  now  tenaciously 
cling.  In  the  progress  of  reform  there  must 
needs  be  an  advance  guard,  who  always 
seem  to  those  in  the  rear  to  be  pushing 
things  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  But  we  have 
only  to  wait  a  few  years  to  see  the  'whole 
army  successfully  passing  over  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  ground  held  by  prophetic  souls  to¬ 
day.  “  The  history  of  the  State,”  says  Emer¬ 
son,  “  sketches  in  coarse  outline  the  progress 
of  thought,  and  follows  at  a  distance  the 
delicacy  of  culture  and  aspiration.” 

A  NEW  ORDER  OF  THINGS  IMMINENT. 

With  all  poets,  seers,  and  sages,  we  believe 
in  a  millennial  reign  of  peace  and  prosperity 
on  earth.  This  faith  is  ingrained  in  the  very 
structure  of  the  human  mind.  Mankind  in 
any  age  can  not  comprehend  themselves  with¬ 
out  perceiving  that  their  wants  are  not  fully , 
met  in  any  institutions  of  society  then  exist¬ 
ing.  The  aspirations  of  the  spirit  for  knowl¬ 
edge,  purity,  freedom,  are  a  Divine  prophecy 
of  better  things  to  come.  And  it  seems  to 


be  now  a  prevailing  hope  among  the  op- 
2iressed  of  all  nations  that  here  in  America — 
here,  under  the  light  and  inspiration  of  com¬ 
paratively  free  institutions,  the  new  social 
order  shall  first  appear.  Here,  on  our  favored 
soil,  uncursed  by  ancient  despotisms,  shall 
the  foundations  of  the  new  political  edifice 
be  laid,  which  shall  be  for  the  honor  and  de¬ 
fense  of  our  children  and  our  children’s  chil¬ 
dren  for  many  generations.  Here  shall  be 
wrought  out  in  practical  forms  of  life  the 
grand  problem,  heretofore  dimly  outlined  in 
our  political  constitution,  of  Equal  Rights 
for  all  classes.  Hitherto  that  heaven-born 
princijffe  of  equality  and  reciprocity  has  had 
but  a  theoretical  existence  in  our  midst.  It 
has  shone  forth  “  a  glittering  generality  ”  in 
the  charter  of  our  rights  and  liberties.  Men 
have  admired  it  afar  off,  as  they  do  the  stars 
of  heaven,  but  have  not  sought  to  walk  by 
its  light.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  new  Divine 
movement  of  humanity  to  make  real  what 
has  till  now  been  but  theoretical;  to  give  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  moral  machinery  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  regeneration  of  society ;  to 
bring  spiritual  forces  into  practical  ascend¬ 
ency,  and  compel  assent  to  their  reality  and 
importance  in  the  every-day  business  of  life. 

The  present  time  affords  happy  omens  of 
progress  in  this  vast  work.  The  mute  cry 
of  the  oppressed,  the  prayers  of  sorrowing 
millions  for  guidance  to  better  conditions, 
are  responded  to  in  unexpected  ways.  New 
life  is  springing  up  in  their  hearts.  A  new 
sense  of  power  and  alliance  with  eternal  laws 
is  urging  them  to  united  action.  They  are 
fast  ripening  for  rebellion  against  conditions 
once  accepted  as  inevitable.  When  has  the 
world  exhibited  so  general  and  earnest  an 
awakening  to  the  evils  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  crime,  and  of  the  causes  which  lead  to 
them,  as  now  ?  When  have  the  burdens  of 
monopoly  and  privilege  and  political  corrup¬ 
tion  and  of  laws  discriminating  in  favor  of 
property  as  against  man,  fallen  with  more 
crushing  weight  upon  the  people,  or  aroused 
a  deeper  resolve  for  deliverance  ?  Is  there 
no  significance  in  the  strikes  among  working¬ 
men,  and  the  trades-unions  and  other  socie- 
eties  for  mutual  support  and  defense,  now  so 
general  in  cities  and  manufacturing  towns? 
The  statesman  and  political  economist  think 
otherwise.  They  recognize  in  these  move- 
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ments  in  the  interest  of  labor  the  working  of 
a  general  law  which  challenges  attention — 
the  foreshadowing  of  mighty  forces  at  work 
behind  the  scenes  of  social  life  effecting  an 
equalization  of  conditions  for  all  classes.  It 
is  something  more  than  the  fact  that  indi¬ 
viduals  here  and  there  are  destitute  and  dying 
of  starvation.  It  means  that  the  number  of 
those  who  depend  upon  charity  for  the  means 
of  living  is  increasing  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  general  increase  of  population;  that 
whole  classes  of  our  people — classes  formida- 
able  in  numbers,  and  by  no  means  to  be  de¬ 
spised  in  point  of  intelligence  and  worth — 
are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  they  are  over¬ 
worked  and  under-paid.  In  ordinary  times 
their  utmost  exertions,  coupled  with  the 
most  rigid  economy,  barely  suffice  to  procure 
for  their  families  food,  clothes,  shelter,  and 
fire,  in  meager  supply  and  of  poor  quality. 
In  seasons  of  general  panic  and  suspension 
of  industry,  it  is  easy  to  understand  what 
must  be  their  inevitable  portion. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEM. 

Nor  is  the  evil  confined  to  the  crowded 
populations  of  our  cities  .  There  is  a  general 
feeling  of  depression  and  unthrift  prevailing 
in  rural  districts  also.  While  many  farmers  are 
fairly  prosperous,  and  few  suffer  actual  phys¬ 
ical  want,  it  is  plain  that  the  majority  of 
this  class  have  hard  work  to  live.  Their 
homes  are  mean  and  scantily  furnished,  their 
dress  shabby,  their  families  poorly  supplied 
or  entirely  unprovided  with  means  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  mental  culture,  their  farms  mort¬ 
gaged,  and  although  they  pinch  and  screw 
in  the  use  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
counting  every  cent  of  personal  and  house¬ 
hold  expenditure,  yet  each  succeeding  year 
finds  them  no  better  off,  if  not  a  little  worse 
than  the  one  before.  Nor  is  this  ill-fortune 
attributable  wholly  or  chiefly  to  the  fault  of 
individual  sufferers.  It  exists  in  connection 
with  industrious  habits  and  ordinary  prudence 
of  management.  The  cause  lies  deeper  than 
many  seem  willing  to  suppose.  It  is  demon¬ 
strable  that  millions  of  bushels  of  corn  are 
annually  raised  in  the  west  and  shipped  over 
lines  of  railway  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
east  and  for  foreign  shipment,  for  which  the 
producer  never  receives  a  price  equivalent  to 
the  cost  of  production.  Who  is  enriched  by 
this  generous  contribution  of  his  toil  ?  In 


Illinois  the  farmer  receives  as  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  3,600  bushels  of  wheat  the  sum  of 
$300.  Sixty  bushels  of  corn  and  one  dollar 
will  just  pay  for  two  pairs  of  boys’  boots. 
An  Iowa  farmer  writes :  “  A  neighbor  of  mine 
— a  hard-working,  enterprising  man  —  who 
has  100  acres  of  wheat  now  growing,  who 
raised  nearly  as  much  last  year,  came  to  me 
the  other  day  to  borrow  five  cents  to  enable 
him  to  mail  a  letter.”  This  fairly  represents 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population 
in  many  sections  of  the  country.  Meanwhile 
an  insatiate  ring  of  politicians,  salary-grab¬ 
bers,  speculators,  and  thieves  are  seeking  to 
control  governmental  affairs,  the  working- 
people  footing  the  bills.  Unwise  or  posi¬ 
tively  corrupt  legislation  enables  speculation 
in  all  values  to  run  rampant.  The  hard- 
earned  wealth  of  the  nation,  which  belongs 
of  right  to  those  whose  toil  produced  it,  goes 
to  enrich  others  who  never  earned  a  dollar 
by  useful  labor,  but  who  manage  to  live  by 
manipulating  stocks  or  making  “a  corner” 
in  wheat  or  gold. 

INFLUENCE  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

This  miserable,  enslaved  condition  of  the 
industrial  classes  is  becoming  quite  too  gen¬ 
eral.  Year  by  year  it  growrs  more  depressing 
and  intolerable.  For  was  there  ever  a  time 
when  the  refinements  and  decencies  of  living 
were  so  generally  prized,  or  their  want  so 
keenly  felt  as  now  ?  Was  there  ever  so  large 
a  share  of  the  time  and  means  of  the  people 
demanded  for  dress,  artistic  decoration,  the 
amenities  of  the  home  and  fireside,  for 
amusement,  culture,  travel  ?  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  is  idle  to  preach  against  these 
tendencies.  They  are  mainly  in  the  right 
direction.  They  indicate  a  general  refine¬ 
ment  and  elevation  of  character.  The  la¬ 
boring  classes,  especially  the  better  sort,  share 
in  these  expensive  tastes.  Should  they  not 
have  the  means  of  reasonable  gratification  ? 
To  accomplish  this  the  hours  of  toil  must  be 
abridged  and  the  remuneration  increased. 
It  is  this  reasonable  demand  on  their  side, 
and  the  reluctance  of  the  capitalist  on  the 
other  to  submit  to  any  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  his  profits,  which  gives  rise  to  the  strug¬ 
gle  now  going  on  in  this  and  all  enlightened 
countries  where  the  workingman  is  anything 
better  than  a  slave  or  a  tool.  Nor  is  there 
any  hope,  thank  God !  that  this  controversy 
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can  end  until  it  is  settled  upon  the  basis  of 
impartial  justice.  On  the  contrary,  until  so 
settled  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
breach  will  go  on  widening  and  the  opposi¬ 
tion  waxing  fiercer  to  the  bitter  end.  If  it 
is  right  and  fitting  that  the  farmer,  the  me¬ 
chanic,  the  day-laborer,  should  be  comfort¬ 
ably  clothed,  housed,  and  fed,  without  the 
necessity  of  over-work,  and  should  have,  in 
addition,  a  fair  share  of  those  advantages 
which  go  to  make  up  the  higher  education 
to  be  sought  by  all,  then  we  may  be  sure  he 
will  demand  these  things;  and  to  demand 
them  is  to  get  them.  Thanks  to  our  demo¬ 
cratic  constitution,  the  people  are  still  the 
fountain  of  law  in  this  government.  What¬ 
ever  else  may  have  been  lost,  the  form,  at 
least,  of  liberty  remains.  The  ballot  of  the 
humblest  worker  among  us  counts  the  same 
as  that  of  the  lordliest  millionaire.  Reck¬ 
oning  by  numbers,  the  balance  of  power  is 
largely  on  the  side  of  the  workers.  It  is 
their  ignorance,  their  isolation,  the  lack  of  a 
fraternal  spirit  among  them,  which  enables 
capital  to  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  But 
is  any  so  simple  as  to  suppose  this  state  of 
things  will  last  always?  The  blindest  can 
not  help  seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
Signs  of  reaction  are  visible  on  every  side. 
The  burdens  of  the  hour  awaken  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  alarm.  Injustice  has  overreached 
itself.  The  tightening  clutch  of  monopoly 
begins  to  tell  upon  its  victims.  The  more 
intelligent  are  awakening  to  a  perception  of 
causes  and  remedies.  Partnership  in  mis¬ 
ery  creates  mutual  interest ;  interest  begets 
co-operation ;  co-operation,  strength ;  and 
strength  wins  the  victory. 

CLAIMS  OF  LABOR. 

The  workingman,  as  soon  as  he  emerges 
from  a  condition  of  abject  ignorance,  de¬ 
mands  an  equitable  share  of  the  profits  of 
his  industry.  He  feels  that  in  return  for 
faithful  and  persistent  labor,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  strict  economy  and  prudence,  he  is 
entitled  to  something  more  than  a  bare  sub¬ 
sistence.  He  should  have  the  satisfaction 
and  reward  of  accumulation.  The  results 
of  his  toils,  after  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
should  be  such  as  to  place  him  in  a  position 
of  comfort  and  independence.  He  does  not 
childishly  ask  to  be  made  rich  by  act  of  leg¬ 
islature,  but  merely  to  be  allowed  to  hold 


what  is  properly  his  own.  The  farmer  wants 
to  know,  when  he  brings  his  wheat  and  corn, 
his  vegetables  and  fruits,  into  market,  why 
he  can  get  barely  the  cost  of  production, 
often  less  than  the  cost,  while  on  everything 
he  buys — his  tea  and  sugar  and  cloth,  his 
tools  and  implements,  he  has  to  pay  a  profit 
of  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  The 
working  men  and  women  are  acquiring  the 
disagreeable  habit  of  asking  why  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  banker,  the  speculator,  who  add 
not  one  dollar  to  the  available  wealth  of  the 
community,  should  grow  rich,  while  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  to  whose  faithful  toil  the 
world  is  indebted  for  all  the  wealth  there  is, 
are  put  to  their  wit’s  end  to  get  the  barest 
subsistence.  In  a  word,  why  should  the  cre¬ 
ators  of  wealth  get  the  smallest  share  of  it  ? 
This  is  a  simple  question,  but  it  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  our  social  organization  and  touches 
the  fundamental  injustice.  It  is  fairly 
launched  upon  the  current  of  public  thought, 
and  nothing  can  prevent  its  being  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusions.  It  involves  a  radical 
investigation  of  our  entire  system  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  exchange,  of  banking  and  currency, 
of  land  tenures  and  interest ;  and  it  points  to 
the  substitution  of  some  system  of  equitable 
co-operation  in  place  of  the  present  absurd 
and  ruinous  principle  of  competition  and 
profits. 

The  right  of  labor  to  a  full  share  of  its 
products  is  founded  in  self-evident  justice. 
It  is  good  against  all  prescriptive  claims  and 
all  class  legislation  whatsoever.  It  must  in 
time  prevail.  All  the  instincts  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  all  the  wisdom  of  statesmanship  and 
teachings  of  social  science,  with  the  combined 
forces  of  the  heavenly  spheres  to  back  them 
up,  are  pledged  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
producing  classes.  There  can  be  but  one 
result.  For  that  let  us  prepare  ourselves. 
It  involves  the  necessity  for  radical  changes 
in  prevailing  ideas,  usages,  and  institutions— 
indeed,  in  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  our 
civilization.  Much  that  people  deem  settled 
will  prove  in  the  incoming  flood  to  be  based 
on  shifting  sands.  Venerated  safeguards  of 
law  and  custom  will  be  but  as  cables  of  flax 
to  stay  the  devouring  fire.  There  is  no  tell¬ 
ing  how  many  of  our  notions  of  social  ethics 
and  individual  rights  will  take  rank  as  ex¬ 
ploded  prejudices  in  the  coming  time.  What 
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seems  now  a  hard  knot  to  unravel  may  ap¬ 
pear  simple  enough  when  the  sword  of  justice 
shall  have  cut  it  asunder.  Nations  have  ever 
showm  an  unexpected  aptitude  for  acquies¬ 
cing  in  facts  accomplished.  The  reform  so 
difficult — nay,  impossible  to  achieve  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  interests  and  prejudices  arrayed 
against  it,  finds  itself  carried  .out  some  day, 
the  world  scarcely  knows  how.  Prejudice 
and  selfish  interests  leagued  together  are,  no 
doubt,  a  power  on  earth  to  bolster  up  wrong ; 
and  so  loDg  as  Heaven  chooses  not  to  inter¬ 
fere,  they  have  their  way.  But  a  day  of 
reckoning  comes.  The  vials  of  wrath  are 


outpoured  ;  millions  are  fired  with  the  sacred 
contagion ;  the  refuges  of  evil  and  lies  are 
swept  away,  and  the  people  awake  from  their 
bewilderment  to  rejoice  that  the  iniquity 
which  centuries  seemed  but  to  strengthen 
has  crumbled  in  a  day.  Have  we  forgotten 
“  the  peculiar  institution  ”  and  its  tragical 
fate  ?  And  now  that  chattel  slavery  is  dead 
and  buried  beyond  hope  of  resurrection,  are 
there  no  other  slaveries  to  provoke  the  wrath 
of  HeaATen  ?  Yea,  verily,  the  air  is  even  now 
thick  with  portents  of  doom  to  the  vassalage 
of  labor  and  the  subjection  of  woman. 


OUR  NATIONAL  CURRENCY.* 


"XT'ERY'  strange  are  the  eccentricities  of  ge- 

V  nius.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  after  discover¬ 
ing  the  law  of  gravity,  which  enabled  astron¬ 
omers  to  weigh  the  planets  as  readily  as  the 
grocer  does  tea,  and  after  demonstrating  his 
administrative  capacity,  by  bringing  order  for 
the  first  time  to  the  transactions  of  the  British 
mint,  is  said  to  have  called  his  servant  to  move 
his  library  fire  farther  off,  as  he  was  too  warm. 
That  eminent  ship-builder  and  navigator,  Noah, 
after  bringing  his  precious  cargo  safely  into 
port,  took  an  early  opportunity,  like  many  of 
his  sea-faring  successors,  to  get  most  disrepu- 
tably  boozy,  to  the  great  scandal  of  his  sons, 
who,  with  a  delicacy  seldom  equaled  and  never 
surpassed,  walked  backward  and  hid  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  disgrace. 

Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  Oxford  University,  England,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  little  work  whose  title  is  given  be¬ 
low,  reminds  us  forcibly  by  his  great  power  of 
analysis  at  one  time,  and  extreme  silliness  at 
another,  of  the  distinguished  persons  referred 
to  above.  Shakspeare  said  : 

“The  evil  that  men  do,  lives  after  them — 

The  good  is  often  interred  with  their  bones,” 

— which  we  don’t  believe  is  true  of  our  days, 
but  that  one  of  our  most  besetting  dissipations 
is  a  tendency  to  indiscriminate  canonization. 
However  this  may  be,  we  are  fully  convinced 
that  the  recollection  of  his  true  and  brave 
words  and  earnest  and  timely  teaching  will 
keep  his  memory  warm  wherever  our  language 

*  Our  Currency.  The  Eeign  of  Panics.  By  Bonamy 
Price,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  England.  Pp.  24,  lSmo.  New  York  News 
Company. 


is  spoken,  long  after  his  fallacies,  which  are 
few,  have  been  forgotten. 

As  the  title  of  the  work  indicates,  it  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  parts,  of  which  we  will  now  re¬ 
view  the  first,  to  wit : 

“our  currency.” 

The  professor,  in  honest  Saxon,  terms  it 
“  shocking  bad  ”  (which  at  first  grated  harshly 
on  our  nerves,  but  on  examination  we  agree 
with  him)  in  the  use  of  one-half  of  it  (the  na¬ 
tional  bank  notes)  being  given  away  by  the 
government  to  its  favored  oligarchs,  and  the 
other  half  (the  greenbacks)  being  refused  by 
the  government  in  payment  of  import  dues, 
and  discarded  by  the  government  as  unsuitable 
to  pay  interest  to  the  bond-holders. 

Pronounced  by  law  and  custom  good  enough 
for  American  producers,  but  not  good  enough 
for  American  and  foreign  bond-holders;  sent 
out  into  the  world,  like  Cain,  so  branded  with 
this  repudiation,  that  even  such  a  consummate 
bullionist  as  Sam.  Hooper,  of  Boston,  remem¬ 
bering  his  American  citizenship  and  parentage, 
could  not  restrain  his  indignation  at  the  out¬ 
rage  of  thus  discriminating  against  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  in  favor  of  the  foreign  legal  tender ; 
saying,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  the 
effect  of  this  discrimination  would  be  to  depre¬ 
ciate  them  in  advance  as  compared  with  coin, 
by  declaring  them  in  advance  to  be  so  depre¬ 
ciated.  But,  strange  to  say,  that  thus  ham¬ 
strung  and  loaded  with  shackles  and  contume¬ 
ly,  there  is  but  ten  per  cent,  difference  between 
its  purchasing  power  and  that  of  its  free  and 
petted  competitor,  coin. 

Free  the  greenback  and  make  it  convertible 
into  and  redeemable  by  a  national  interest- 
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bearing  bond,  as  it  originally  was,  and  it  will 
be  here,  as  it  is,  with  all  its  repudiation,  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  at  or  above  par,  and'no  longer  be  truthfully 
stated  a  “  shocking  bad  currency.” 

VERY  LITTLE  GOLD  NECESSARY. 

The  professor  remarks :  “  If  a  currency  is 
thoroughly  convertible,  I  don’t  think  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  there  should  be  a  large  stock 
of  gold.  Provided  the  currency  is  issued  by  an 
issuer  who  is  perfectly  safe,  thorughly  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  debt,  the  public  won’t  ask  gold  in 
exchange  for  his  notes.  They  would  rather 
have  the  notes.”  And  later  in  his  remarks  he 
shows  by  figures  where  specie  payments  are 
undoubted  ;  that  is,  in  sound,  conservative  Eng¬ 
land,  10  shillings  only  in  £100  (or  50  cents  in 
§100),  were  used  in  liquidation — to  which  we 
append  memoranda  received  from  eminent  au¬ 
thority  some  weeks  since.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  professor  con¬ 
curs  with  us  in  emphasizing  the  vital  necessity 
of  convertibility,  as  we  urged  in  these  columns 
last  September,  thus — to  “  make  such  legal  tender 
convertible,  at  the  option  of  the  holders,  into  Treas¬ 
ury  bonds."  The  professor  very  sagely  re¬ 
marks  :  “  The  Russian  will  not  take  American 
greenbacks,  nor  in  the  very  heart  of  Russia  will 
they  take  English  notes.  You  must  pay  in 
gold.”  That  certainly  is  very  hard  on  the 
greenbacks,  and  in  any  future  legislation  should 

*  To  show  how  very  small  an  amount  of  banking  de¬ 
posits  are  made  in  the  form  of  money,  we  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  made  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  before  the 
statistical  society  in  June,  1865,  in  which  he  analyzed  a 
sum  of  19,000,000  paid  into  his  bank  by  customers: 

Checks  and  bills . £18,395,000,  or  97  per  cent. 

Bank  of  England  notes .  408,000  ) 

County  notes .  79,000  V  3  per  cent. 

Coin .  118,000  J 

From  which  statement  it  appears  that  only  3  per  cent, 
of  banking  deposits  are  paid  in  in  the  form  of  money, 
i.  e.,  notes  and  coin  together,  and  a  little  more  than  ^ 
per  cent,  in  specie.— Patterson’s  Science  of  Finance,  pp. 
5,  6.  Edinburgh,  1868. 

Note  to  Lubbock’s  Statement.  —  £18,395,000  in 
checks  and  bills  here  given  are  “  cleared  ”  by  checks  on 
the  Bank  of  England  without  the  use  of  notes  or  gold. 

SCOTCH  BANKS — 1872. 

Liabilities , 

Capital . £9,397,000 

Capital,  rent,  and  undivided  profits . 13,191,747 

Deposits .  69,392,857 

Notes  in  circulation .  6,348,309 

A  ftfip.fji 

Banking  advances . £66,660,488 

Stocks  and  other  securities .  3,010,034 

Bank  premiums. .  1,305,590 

Reserves  (government  securities,  coin,  notes 
of  other  banks  and  cash  with  London 
banks) .  24,719,096 

Note. — Here  are  fellows  whose  capital  and  surplus  are 
£13,191,747  loaning  the  public  £66,660,488,  and  holding 
stocks,  etc.,  cash  premiums,  and  reserves  amounting  to 
£29,036,720!  These  two  amounts  being  £95,697,208 — 
which  will  dash  her  to  pieces.  Truly  yours, 

H.  C.  BAIRD. 


be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  Perhaps  if  we 
offered  them  at  $285  for  $100,  and  trade  it  out 
at  that,  they  might  be  as  kindly  considerate  as 
our  English  cousins  were;  they  certainly  could 
afford  to  be  more  so,  as  they  would  not  expect 
to  be  the  allies  of  both  sides  of  any  future  con¬ 
test,  at  the  same  time  as  our  English  cousins 
were  in  our  late  war.. 

BANKERS  SHUN  SCRUTINY. 

“  The  English  bankers  are  doing  so  well  that 
they  detest  of  all  things  any  inquiries  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  business.”  Our  bankers  showed 
fraternity  of  sentiment  when,  a  few  months 
since,  a  motion  was  before  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  formation  of  a  committee 
to  learn  and  report  how  many  members  were 
interested  in  national  banking ;  that  is  to  say, 
had  directly  or  indirectly,  the  privilege  of  bor¬ 
rowing  money  for  nothing,  while  other  citizens 
were  compelled  to  pay  from  7  to  20  per  cent. 
The  motion  was  lost,  showing  conclusively 
what  largely  inspired  the  action  of  those  judic¬ 
iary  agents. 

SECRETARY  M’CULLOCH  INDORSED. 

Prof.  Price  considers  Secretary  McCulloch 
was  right,  but  where  and  when  he  does  not 
tell  us,  which  is  an  important  omission,  as  Mc¬ 
Culloch  changes  almost  as  often  as  the  wind. 
Henry  C.  Carey,  an  American  authority  second 
to  none,  says,  in  a  late  letter  to  our  present 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  B.  H.  Bristow  : 

“  In  May,  1865,  very  shortly  after  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  post  of  Secretary,  I  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  w  ith  him,  in  the  course  of  which  he  de¬ 
clared  himself  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Clay  and  thor¬ 
ough  believer  in  his  protective  doctrines.  Re¬ 
garding  him  as  sincere  in  this  expression  of 
opinion,  I  said,  that  in  view  of  the  great  changes 
now  to  be  met,  millions  of  men  North  and 
South,  returning  from  the  field  and  needing  to 
seek  emplo37ment  at  a  time  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  not  only  cease  to  be  a  purchaser, 
but  must,  on  the  contrary,  become  a  seller  of 
commodities  it  had  already  purchased,  it  was 
most  desirable  that  all  our  measures  should 
tend  in  the  direction  of  stimulating  production 
and  making  demand  for  labor ;  and  that,  if  I 
had  my  will,  gold  should  be  at  200  for  the  next 
seven  years,  as  the  premium  afforded  a  protec¬ 
tion,  that  even  false  invoices  would  not  enable 
the  foreigner  to  avoid.  Fully  coinciding  in  the 
view  thus  suggested,  the  Secretary  answered, 

‘  That  is  too  much ;  but  I  should  gladly  see  it 
at  175.’  Three  months  later  he  was  instructing 
his  representative  abroad  to  give  assurance  that 
we  should  have  resumed  specie  payments  be¬ 
fore  the  first  7-30s  became  due.  Two  months 
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yet  later  came  the  destructive  Fort  Wayne  de¬ 
cree,  and  from  that  hour  did  the  Secretary  per¬ 
sist  in  the  absurd  and  injurious  course  of  poli¬ 
cy  thereiu  announced.  But  a  few  months  later 
he  presented  himself  as  an  opponent  of  those 
.  doctrines  of  Mr.  C]ajr  of  which  he  had  been  be¬ 
fore  the  advocate.  What  is  the  value  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  his  present  opinions  may  be  judged 
from  this  exhibit  now  for  the  first  time  on  pa¬ 
per,  although  fully  authorized  by  him  on  the 
day  succeeding  the  conversation  above  de¬ 
scribed.  He  is,  as  I  believe,  the  only  one  of 
our  Finance  Ministers  who  has  ever  retired 
with  the  reputation  of  a  large  fortune  accumu¬ 
lated  during  his  term  of  office.  His  immediate 
successor  retired  from  office  as  poor  as  when  he 
entered  it.” 

We  trust  that  the  professor,  after  showing  up 
so  graphically  the  one-half  percent,  specie  basis, 
knowing  that  we  don’t  own  a  dollar  of  specie  in 
our  own  right ;  also  that  when  we  had  $20,000,- 
000  gold  in  London  his  countrymen,  as  by  the 
testimony  of  ex-Secretary  Boutwell,  would  al¬ 
low  us  to  remove  it  only  on  the  pain  of  Europe¬ 
an  ostracism  for  our  bonds  ;  knowing  that  our 
subserviency  to  European  oligarchs  had  already 
i  educed  our  currency  to  one-half  that  of  any 
other  civilized  nation  per  head,  while  needing 
twice  as  much.  We  trust  that  the  esteemed 
and  venerated  professor  did  not  intend  to  coun¬ 
sel  us  to  sacrifice  what  little  of  life-blood  there 
is  yet  remaining  in  our  depleted  industries, 
and  to  lay  the  corpse  at  the  feet  of  what  he, 
more  than  any  other  man,  has  demonstrated  to 
be  the  perfection  of  gaseous  snobbery — the  or¬ 
ganized  credit  balloonists  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire. 

TIIE  FUNCTION  OF  CURRENCY. 

He  says  further:  “The  only  object  of  cur¬ 
rency  is  to  exchange  goods,  precisely  as  the 
only  object  of  the  Batavia  steamboat  was  to 
bring  me  and  fellow-passengers  from  England, 
and  the  goods  on  board  also.  They  are  both 
tools — one  to  carry  us  across  the  water,  the 
other  to  enable  one  man  to  get  his  goods  into 
another  man’s  hands,  and  that,  I  say,  is  the 
only  object  of  currency.”  Excellent,  but  not 
half  so  well  expressed  as  by  Mr.  Charles  Sears 
in  these  columns,  when  he  said,  “  The  function 
of  money  is  to  transfer  values  from  hand  to 
hand,  as  water  floats  products  from  place  to 
place.” 

THE  PUBLIC  WILL  nAVE  NO  FAITH  IN  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  ISSUES. 

The  professor  coolly  says :  “  The  public 
would  not  believe  in  any  paper  issued  by  the 
Government  direct.  The  principle,  as  I  said 


before,  is  sound.  The  profit  belongs  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  a  government  or  a  parliament  are  bad 
issuers  of  notes  pledged  to  be  paid  on  demand.” 
This  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  lawyer  who 
visited  a  client  in  prison,  and  after  hearing  his 
story  exclaimed,  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
“They  can’t  imprison  you  for  that!”  “But 
they  have,”  said  the  client.  “  I  tell  you  they 
can't,”  said  the  lawyer,  and  he  stuck  to  it.  So 
with  the  venerable  professor ;  he  states  with 
the  most  dogmatic  assurance,  that  though  the 
principle  of  the  Government  issuing  convert¬ 
ible  notes  is  sound,  and  the  profit  belongs  to 
the  nation,  the  people  won’t  believe  in  it — i.  e., 
the  currency. 

We  respond,  like  the  lawyer’s  client,  that 
they  do  believe  in  it,  and  such  is  their  faith  in  our 
institutions,  that,  crippled,  mutilated,  or,  to  use 
the  professor’s  own  concise  language,  “  shock¬ 
ing  bad  currency”  as  it  is,  compared  with  its 
possibilities  when  convertible,  that  even  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant,  its  most  earnest  and  efficient  enemy, 
and  devoted  ally  and  obsequious  tool  of  the  bul- 
lionist  though  he  is,  in  his  Message  of  October 
1,  1873,  said: 

“The  experience  of  the  present  panic  has 
proven  that  the  currency  of  the  country,  based 
as  it  is  upon  the  credit  of  the  country,  is  the 
best  that  has  ever  been  devised.  Usually,  in 
times  of  such  trials,  currency  has  become  worth¬ 
less,  or  so  much  depreciated  in  value  as  to  in¬ 
flate  the  values  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
compared  with  the  currency.  Every  one  hold¬ 
ing  it  has  been  anxious  to  dispose  of  it  on  any 
terms.  Now  we  witness  the  reverse.  Holders 
of  currency  hoard  it  as  they  did  gold  in  former 
experiences  of  a  like  nature.” 

■ - 4A* - 

A  TIRED  WOMAN’S  LAST  WORDS. 

Here  lies  an  old  woman  who  always  was  tired, 

For  she  lived  in  a  house  where  help  wasn’t  hired. 

Her  last  words  on  earth  were,  “Dear  friends,  I  am 
going 

Where  sweeping  ain’t  done,  nor  churning,  nor 
sewing ; 

And  everything  there  will  he  just  to  my  wishes, 
For  where  they  don’t  eat  there’s  no  washing  of 
dishes. 

I’ll  he  where  the  loud  anthems  will  always  he 
ringing, 

But,  having  no  voice,  I’ll  get  rid  of  the  singing. 

Don’t  mourn  for  me  now,  and  don’t  mourn  for  me 
never, 

For  I’m  going  to  do  nothing  forever  and  ever.” 
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LECTURING  ON  PHRENOLOGY. 

BY  A  BEGINNEB. 


I  HAD  chosen  a  small  village  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  delivering  my  first  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  ;  had  secured  a  small  hall,  and  was  in 
hopes  that  a  small  audience  would  greet  me. 
My  want  of  confidence  and  my  want  of  expe¬ 
rience  were  on  a  par,  and  I  was  perfectly  con¬ 
tent  with  the  day  of  small  things.  At  the 
hour  appointed  for  my  lecture  I  was  on  hand. 
A  double  row  of  portraits  hung  against  the 
wall  at  my  back,  and  a  row  of  casts  stood 
upon  the  table  before  me ;  but  my  audience 
as  yet,  had  not  arrived.  Ten,  twenty,  thirty 
minutes  went  by ;  still  I  sat  alone,  listening 
with  growing  solicitude  for  the  sound  of  com¬ 
ing  footsteps  above  the  noise  of  the  fierce, 
stormy  wind  which  roared  without. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  somewhat  depressed. 
I  had  schooled  myself  to  very  moderate  ex¬ 
pectations  for  the  outset  of  my  career;  but 
to  be  greeted  with  an  empty  house  was  a 
test  of  my  hopefulness  which  I  had  not  ex¬ 
pected.  At  last  the  door  opened,  and  a 
couple  of  rustic  youths  entered.  They  looked 
frightened,  as  if  they  were  trespassing  upon 
forbidden  ground.  But  I  gave  them  a  look 
of  welcome,  and  they  took  seats.  Others 
soon  followed  them.  And  when  an  audience 
of  a  dozen  had  assembled,  I  began  my  lec¬ 
ture.  The  people  continued  to  come  in  as  I 
proceeded,  till  my  expectations  were  fully 
realized  in  an  audience  of  forty.  I  do  not 
know  how  clearly  to  the  minds  of  my  audit¬ 
ors  I  presented  the  principles  of  the  science, 
or  how  well  I  established  those  principles  by 
fact  and  argument ;  and  how  much  the  cause 
of  the  science  was  advanced  by  my  stay  in 
the  place  will  always  remain  among  the  un¬ 
determined  things  of  my  life.  But  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  I  was  painfully  suspicious  at  the 
time  that  the  good  people  of  the  town  re¬ 
garded  me  as  a  sort  of  neophyte,  one  whose 
honesty  of  purpose  might  be  commendable, 
but  whose  seeds  of  usefulness  were  still  in 
the  green  and  tender  sod.  Such  was  my  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  profession.  I  have  since 


learned  many  things  in  tl:e  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  science,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
essential  to  success,  and  which  knowledge 
can  come  only  from  actual  experience. 

A  young  phrenologist,  like  a  young  lawyer 
or  doctor,  must  not  expect  to  spring  at  once 
full-fledged  into  a  lucrative  practice;  he 
must  labor  for  a  time  under  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  being  inexperienced  and  unknown. 
After  these  hindrances  have  been  removed,  if 
he  be  made  of  the  right  material,  success  will 
come  to  him,  fully  as  abundantly,  much  more 
speedily,  and  with  a  much  less  previous  out¬ 
lay  of  time  and  money  than  in  any  of  the 
learned  professions. 

It  was  my  misfortune,  after  leaving  my 
opening  town,  to  strike  a  section  of  country 
through  which  a  quack  phrenologist  had 
passed  only  a  few  weeks  before.  He  was  a 
fellow  who  had  taken  up  the  subject  as  a  sort 
of  catch-penny,  and  who  probably  did  not 
know  enough  of  the  science  to  name  and  lo¬ 
cate  all  the  organs.  Yet  by  making  himself 
familiar  with  bar-room  loafers,  and  charging 
a  small  fee  for  “  feeling  of  their  heads,”  he 
managed  to  eke  out  a  living  through  the 
hard  times  of  winter.  Now,  a  quack  phre¬ 
nologist  is  one  of  the  most  despicable  of  im¬ 
postors.  There  are  quacks  in  medicine,  shy¬ 
sters  in  the  law,  and  wolves  in  clerical  garb ; 
but  these  meet  with  the  contempt  which 
they  deserve,  while  the  professions  which 
they  disgrace  remain  unimpaired.  They  fall 
like  worm-eaten  apples  from  the  bough,  while 
the  tree  stands  and  the  sound  apples  grow  to 
maturity.  With  Phrenology  the  case  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  science, 
and  the  people  in  general  have  very  imper¬ 
fect  ideas  as  to  its  scope,  tendency,  and  im¬ 
portance.  When,  therefore,  one  of  these 
mountebanks  comes  along,  those  who  look 
favorably  upon  the  science  are  disgusted. 
The  knowing  ones,  those  who  have  the  most 
decided  opinions  upon  every  subject,  but 
who  understand  the  principles  of  not  a  single 
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one,  are  elated,  because  they  always  said  there 
was  nothing  in  Phrenology  but  charlatanism, 
and  now  they  are  satisfied  ;  and  the  unthink¬ 
ing  take  up  the  strain  and  re-echo  the  ver¬ 
dict  with  the  self-complacency  which  gener¬ 
ally  accompanies  ignorance.  Phrenology  and 
the  knave  who  clothes  himself  in  its  garb, 
thus  fall  into  the  same  disgrace. 

A  mountebank  phrenologist  is  an  enemy 
sowing  tares  in  his  neighbor’s  field.  He  who 
comes  after  him  must  grub  out  the  noxious 
product  before  he  can  sow  good  and  honest 
seed  with  any  prospect  of  a  harvest.  I  had 
a  good  deal  of  this  grubbing  up  to  do  for 
the  first  few  weeks.  This,  joined  with  my 
inexperience  and  an  ill-chosen  section  of 
country,  made  the  opening  of  my  career  rath¬ 
er  inauspicious.  But  I  persevered,  finding 
abundant  consolation  in  the  reflection  that, 
however  strenuous  the  endeavor  put  forth  in 
the  race,  the  goal  was  worthy  of  all  efforts 
made  to  reach  it. 

In  the  practice  of  Phrenology  one  meets 
with  a  great  variety  of  character,  and  is  con¬ 
sulted  from  a  great  variety  of  motives.  If 
the  phrenologist  be  true  to  his  science,  he 
will  need  to  have  not  a  little  moral  courage 
to  meet  the  displeasure  which  his  verdicts 
sometimes  induce.  Here,  for  instance,  comes 
a  man  to  consult  him  in  regard  to  the  occu¬ 
pation  for  which  nature  has  best  adapted 
him.  He  set  out  in  life  with  the  greatest 
confidence  that  he  possessed  unbounded  ca¬ 
pabilities.  But  having  tried  several  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  failed  in  each  to  secure  the  success 
which  his  Self-Esteem  had  promised — never 
doubting  that  there  are  latent  powers  within 
him  which  need  only  the  proper  opportunity 
to  be  called  into  successful  activity — he  final¬ 
ly  appeals  to  the  phrenologist,  if  from  him 
he  may  learn  wherein  his  great  strength  lieth. 
The  phrenologist  sees  at  a  glance  where  his 
great  strength  lieth,  and  a  strict  regard  for 
truth  and  duty  compels  him  to  inform  his 
client,  by  implication  if  not  in  so  many  words, 
that  he  would  be  most  remarkably  endowed 
if  his  other  mental  organs  were  only  con¬ 
structed  on  the  same  plan  as  his  Self-Esteem. 
The  opinion  of  the  occupation  for  which  he 
is  best  adapted  disappoints  him  grievously, 
but  his  confidence  in  himself  remains  un¬ 
shaken,  while  the  phrenologist  and  his  sci¬ 
ence  are  doomed  to  his  lasting  contempt. 


Another,  perhaps,  breathes  the  inspirations 
of  poesy ;  he  has  written  much  and  he  has 
written  well.  He  knows  his  capabilities,  and 
is  satisfied  that  they  are  of  a  very  high  order. 
Neither  the  decision  of  the  phrenologist,  nor 
the  rejection  of  his  effusions  by  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  editors,  would  convince  him  to  the 
contrary.  He  consults  the  phrenologist,  not 
from  any  expectation  of  benefit,  but  partly  to 
have  his  aspirations  sanctioned  by  science, 
and  partly  to  test  the  science.  In  the  first 
object  he  utterly  fails,  but  the  test  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  is  to  him  conclusive.  And  he  adds  an¬ 
other  to  the  long  list  of  those  who  will  not 
believe,  because  they  would  believe  to  their 
own  condemnation. 

Another  character  frequently  to  be  met 
with  is  the  man  in  whom  Self-Esteem  and 
Approbativeness  have  formed  an  alliance, 
and  sit  regnant.  When  the  phrenologist  re¬ 
quests  a  subject  from  the  audience,  this  fel¬ 
low  will  start  up  and  take  his  seat  before  the 
company,  with  the  air  of  one  who  thought 
that  now  the  phrenologist  had  a  subject  upon 
which  he  could  exhaust  his  eloquence  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all.  His  hair  is 
parted  a  little  off  the  center,  and  falls  in  artis¬ 
tic  negligence  over  his  scanty  forehead,  while 
his  dress  and  manner  indicate  a  studied  com¬ 
bination  of  the  precision  of  the  fop  with  the 
carelessness  of  the  rough.  If  the  phrenolo¬ 
gist  be  a  man  of  vigorous  and  decided  man¬ 
ner,  he  will  perhaps  sum  up  the  fellow’s 
character,  to  the  applause  of  the  audience,  in 
a  single  word — Saphead. 

But  beside  those  who  consult  Phrenology 
from  curiosity  and  vanity,  there  is  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  class  who  have  investigated  the 
subject  far  enough  to  become  convinced  of 
its  truthfulness  and  great  practical  utility, 
and  who  consult  the  phrenologist  for  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  his  counsel.  They 
bring  their  children  to  him  that  they  may 
learn  their  strong  and  weak  characteristics; 
how  they  should  train  them  that  they  may 
secure  the  most  harmoniously  developed 
characters;  and  upon  what  pathway  in  life 
they  should  be  started  that  their  efforts  may 
be  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
their  fellow-men,  and  the  source  of  the  great¬ 
est  profit  and  happiness  to  themselves. 

They  accept  the  phrenologist’s  teachings  as 
to  temperance,  exercise,  and  health,  and  the 
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regulation  of  all  their  mental  powers  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  which  the  Creator  has  im¬ 
posed  upon  their  nature,  that  happiness,  their 
being’s  end  and  aim,  may  be  secured. 

Men  may  decry  Phrenology;  they  may 
1  talk  flippantly  of  craniology  and  bumpology  ; 
and  they  may  jeer  at  the  phrenologist  as  a 
peripatetic  mountebank,  but  the  facts  and 
principles  of  the  science  remain,  and  the  laws 
which  it  promulgates  never  cease  in  their 
operation. 

We  may  glide  gaily  over  the  water  in  our 
pleasure-boat,  and  merrily  joke  about  the 
dangers  of  the  deep,  but  whirlpools,  shoals, 
and  hidden  rocks  nevertheless  exist,  and  it  is 
not  well  to  ignore  them.  He  who  practices 
Phrenology  in  the  spirit  of  its  teachings,  has 


a  field  as  broad  as  human  nature  itself;  a 
foundation  upon  which  he  may  build  with 
the  full  assurance  that  it  will  firmly  support 
all  that  can  be  reared  upon  it. 

Let  the  teachers  of  the  science  stand  up  in 
the  pride  and  dignity  of  which  their  voca¬ 
tion,  if  truly  followed,  makes  them  worthy ! 
The  principles  of  Phrenology  are  founded  in 
nature,  and  can  not  be  overthrown.  They 
will  grow  and  gather  strength  as  the  years 
go  by.  And  when,  in  the  full  maturity  of  a 
vigorous  manhood,  this  science  shall  stretch 
forth  a  helping  hand  to  every  struggling 
child  of  humanity,  it  will  cherish  in  grateful 
recollection  the  memories  of  those  who,  in  its 
youth  and  opening  manhood,  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  be  its  advocates. 
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THE  TEACHER. 

BY  HON.  J.  A.  GARFIELD,  M.C.,  OF  OHIO. 


E  publish  from  the  Cleveland  Leader  a 
part  of  an  address,  recently  delivered 
before  the  Trumbull  County  Teachers’  Institute, 
at  Warren  Ohio.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesman  recognizes  the  importance 
of  knowing  “  how  to  read  character.”  W e  com¬ 
mend  these  suggestions  to  all  teachers. 

He  opened  his  discourse  by  saying  that  he 
heartily  approved  of  the  objects  and  workings 
of  the  institute,  and  that  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  teachers  in  their  noble  work. 

The  feature  of  education  that  I  shall  discuss, 
and  which  may  seem  strange  to  many  of  you, 
is  the  power  and  influence  of  the  teacher  over 
the  scholar.  Were  I  to  begin  my  education 
again,  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  between 
two  classes  of  education,  one  consisting  of  a 
magnificent  building  in  which  were  stoical  pro¬ 
fessors,  numberless  books,  and  a  systematic  but 
lifeless  routine  of  study;  the  other  a  shanty  in 
which  is  a  noble-minded  man,  of  large  soul  and 
a  generous,  warm  nature,  I  would  say  give  me 
the  latter.  It  is  the  words  and  actions  of  men 
and  women  that  educate  more  than  text-books. 
I  would  not  say  a  word  against  the  work  of  the 
Institute;  it  is  necessary  and  good  so  far  as  it 
goes  ;  but  you  may  write  down  all  the  teachers 
who  fail  and  then  examine  into  the  cause  of 
failure,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  from  a 
lack  of  book  knowledge,  or  a  knowledge  of 
studying  out  a  lesson,  but  a  lack  of 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  HUMAN  NATURE  ; 

they  lack  gumption.  In  order  to  be  a  successful 


teacher  you  must  learn  to  read  character  and 
understand  human  nature.  The  trouble  is, 
teachers  are  chiefly  concerned  in  studying 
books  and  not  to  know  the  scholars  to  be  taught ; 
are  only  studying  how  to  use  the  tools  to  the 
neglect  of  the  important  qualification  of  know¬ 
ing  the  material  upon  which  they  are  to  work. 
Some  of  you  will  probably  go  into  your  school¬ 
rooms  this  fall,  and  on  the  first  day  of  school, 
as  you  make  a  superficial  observation  of  your 
scholars,  you  will  say:  These  scholars  are  just 
like  the  ones  I  had  last  term ;  are  of  the  same 
grade  and  age,  and  you  will  commence  running 
in  the  old  groove.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
Of  the  myriads  of  beautiful  flowers  that  adorn 
the  earth 

THERE  ARE  NO  TWO  ALIKE  ; 

so  it  is  as  regards  children ;  there  are  no  dupli¬ 
cates  in  God’s  creation.  Every  child  that  comes 
into  this  world  is  a  new  combination  of 
elements.  Your  first  and  most  important  duty 
is  to  study  the  nature  of  each  scholar ;  study 
the  characteristics  that  are  peculiar  to  each, 
that  you  may  know  how  to  awaken  their 
nobler  emotions. 

I  believe  there  is  no  profession  in  which 
there  is  so  much  danger  of  a  shriveling  up  in 
intellect  and  powers  as  that  of  teaching.  I 
assign  as  a  cause  the  fact  that  teachers  are  too 
apt  to  imagine  that  they  have  learned  all  that 
is  necessary  for  them  to  know.  They  realize 
that  they  are  a  little  in  advance  in  studies  of 
those  around  them,  and  make  little  or  no  effort 
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to  develop  the  mind.  They  have  reached  the 
maximum  in  their  education  and  are  looking 
down  upon  the  scholars  around  them.  They 
are  lords  of  a  few  books,  and  soon  become  lords 
of  nothing  else.  I  would  say  to  all  such,  study 
the  volume  of  nature  that  lies  open  before  you, 
and  try  to  solve  its  mysteries.  Learn  to  think 
and  impart  knowledge  without  the  aid  of  books, 
More  practicability  and  originality  is  what  you 
want. 

MAKE  YOUTl  STUDENTS  LOVE  YOU. 

I  urge  you  to  secure  the  warm  friendship  of 
your  scholars.  Learn  all  those  leading  events 
in  the  life  of  each  that  would  be  likely  to  affect 
their  nature,  and  give  them  to  feel  that  you 
are  in  sympathy  with  them.  In  my  judgment 
these  are  things  that  should  be  studied  far 
more  than  they  are.  I  would  suggest  this  as  a 
method  of  testing  teachers :  Let  me  see  your 
roll.  Reading  the  names,  one  after  another,  1 
would  inquire,  what  kind  of  a  hoy  is  that? 
what  kind  of  a  girl  is  that?  and  not  alone  how 
far  have  you  gone  in  geography,  arithmetic,  &c. 
Your  first  duty  is  to  learn  the  peculiarities  of 
each  scholar,  gain  their  affection  and  confi¬ 
dence,  and  the  work  of  educating  them  be¬ 
comes  pleasant  and  easy.  According  to  my 
theory  a  blind  man  could  not  he  a  good  teacher. 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

The  teacher  must  watch  the  face  of  his 
scholar  and  mark,  through  the  expressions  of 
the  eye  and  countenance,  how  they  are  affected 
by  what  you  say.  Work  more  upon  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  less  in  books. 

Another  fault  is  this :  Some  teachers  take 
delight  in  muddling  a  scholar.  For  instance: 
I  have  seen  an  earnest  scholar  at  the  black¬ 
board.  He  is,  by  close  attention  and  study, 
working  his  way  up  through  an  intricate  prob- 


FIVE  GREAT  WARRIORS 

FREDERICK 

REDERICK  II.,  of  Prussia,  surnamed 
“  The  Great,”  son  of  Frederic  William 
I.  and  the  Princess  Sophia,  daughter  of 
George  I.,  of  England,  was  born  in  1712. 
He  was  early  instructed  in  military  affairs, 
and  subjected  to  a  rigid  system  of  education 
by  his  harsh  and  irritable  father.  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  escape  from  the  kingdom  resulted 
in  the  imprisonment  of  the  young  prince, 
and,  it  is  said,  that  Frederick  William  in  his 
anger  would  have  caused  his  execution  had 


lem  in  mathematics.  His  countenance  is  all 
aglow  with  the  thought  that  he  will  soon  be 
master  of  the  problem.  But  just  as  his  hope  is 
about  to  be  realized  the  teacher  purposely 
throws  in  some  question  that  muddles  his 
thoughts.  His  eye  glazes,  his  ambition  leaves 
him,  and  he  falls  back  to  where  he  began, 
DISCOURAGED. 

Such  a  teacher  as  that  ought  to  be  knocked 
down. 

Teachers  are  apt  to  place  too  much  import¬ 
ance  on  dignity.  Remember  you  can  not 
“put  on  ”  dignity  so  as  to  deceive  even  a  little 
child.  You  are  liable  to  make  mistakes,  and 
there  may  arise  questions  you  can  not  answer. 
In  such  cases  always  be  free  to  acknowledge 
the  fact.  To  know  the  best  method  of  getting 
the  lesson  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  is  of 
more  importance  than  a  knowledge  of  howT  to 
prepare  the  lesson.  After  you  have  learned  a 
thing  you  have  a  greater  work  to  learn  how  to 
impart  that  knowledge  to  others. 

OBJECT  LESSONS. 

Object  teaching  is  something  that  should  be 
practiced  as  far  as  possible.  The  acquisition 
of  original  knowledge  is  the  great  want  in  the 
education  of  our  day.  Almost  all  our  knowl¬ 
edge  is  second-hand,  and  we  drink  it  in  with 
but  little  if  any  exercise  of  our  thinking  and 
reasoning  powers.  The  greatest  d  ifflculty  I  had 
in  teaching  was  to  create  in  my  scholars  such 
a  hungering  and  thirsting  after  knowledge  as 
would  lead  their  inquiring  minds  to  encompass 
thoughts  and  ideas  not  in  the  range  of  mere 
book  study.  I  believe  the  Kindergarten  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  good  one,  because  it  is  designed  to 
make  the  student  think,  and  study  out  knowl¬ 
edge.  I  have  placed  my  boys  in  one  of  these 
gardens,  hoping  that  they  may  reap  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  system. 

- 

OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

THE  GREAT. 

not  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland  inter¬ 
ceded  in  his  behalf.  After  being  released 
from  prison  he  retired  to  Ruppin,  where  he 
remained  chiefly  occupied  in  literary  studies 
and  associations  until  his  father’s  death  in 
1740.  Scarcely  had  he  ascended  the  throne 
when  he  gave  evidence  of  energy  and  ability 
as  a  legislator  and  soldier.  Taking  the  field 
against  Austria,  he  gained  the  victory  of 
Mollwitz.  A  second  victory  made  him  master 
of  Silesia.  Another  war  following  soon  after, 
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Frederick  prosecuted  with  success  until  its 
close,  in  1745,  Prussia  being  the  gainer  by  a 
considerable  increase  of  territory.  The  cel¬ 
ebrated  Seven  Years’  War  opened  in  1756, 

,  by  Frederick’s  invasion  of  Saxony.  In  this 
'  great  contest  he  had  arrayed  against  him  the 
1  most  powerful  nations  of  the  continent, 
France,  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Russia ;  but 
such  was  his  celerity  of  movement,  so  splen¬ 
didly  organized  his  military  system,  so  fertile 
his  invention  of  resources,  so  unbending  his 
courage,  that  he  maintained  his  ground 
against  the  armies  of  his  foes,  and  kept  the 
provinces  won  in  his  former  wars. 


ry  of  the  Seven  Years’  War”  are  probably 
his  best  compositions.  He  wrote,  strange  to 
say,  almost  entirely  in  French,  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  having  made  a  Frenchman  of  him  in 
his  ideas  and  prejudices.  He  died  Aug.  17, 
1786. 

The  establisher  of  Prussian  greatness  was  a 
man  of  strong  feelings  and  decided  character. 
His  very  broad  head  accounts  for  his  remark¬ 
able  physical  and  mental  activity,  and  his 
prominent  forehead  gave  him  that  astonish¬ 
ing  perception  of  affairs  which  enabled  him 
to  administer  intelligently  in  the  most  serious 
of  military  or  political  emergencies. 


In  1772  he  shared  in  the  partition  of  Po 
land,  obtaining  the  best  slice  of  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  country.  In  1779  the  treaty  of 
Teschen  added  Franconia  to  his  dominions. 

Although  his  military  campaigns  were  on 
a  large  scale,  they  were  managed  with  so 
much  cleverness  as  to  leave  no  heavy  debt  to 
tax  the  resources  of  the  nation.  He  was 
scrupulously  economical  in  his  household, 
and  in  all  the  departments  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  while  toward  his  subjects,  aside  from 
his  warlike  measures,  he  exhibited  the  spirit 
of  liberality  and  kindness. 

Frederick  was  a  writer  of  much  fluency; 
his  “Memoirs  of  Brandenburg”  and  “Histo- 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  military 
leaders  of  the  memorable  Thirty  Years’  War, 
he  who  is  entitled  to  the  first  place  is  Albert 
Wenceslas  Eusebius  Yon  Wallenstein.  He 
was  born  in  Bohemia,  Sept,  loth,  1583.  Hav¬ 
ing  completed  his  education,  he  entered  the 
imperial  army.  By  marriage  and  inheritance 
Wallenstein  became  very  wealthy  wdiile  yet 
a  young  man.  During  the  Bohemian  insur¬ 
rection  he  sided  with  the  emperor,  and  won  j, 
high  reputation  and  honors  for  his  bravery 
at  the  battle  of  Prague  and  elsewhere.  In 
1625  Wallenstein  raised  and  equipped  an 
army  of  over  50,000  men  at  his  own  expense, 
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and  marching  against  the  combinations  of 
the  northern  and  western  powers,  completely 
defeated  them,  and  relieved  the  emperor  Fer¬ 
dinand  from  threatened  misfortunes. 

Jealous  of  his  great  successes,  the  emperor 
dismissed  Wallenstein  from  further  service. 
The  latter  retired  to  his  estates,  but  was  af¬ 
terward  entreated  by  Ferdinand  to  resume 
his  sword  in  the  defense  of  the  country. 
While  engaged  in  operations  defensive  and 
aggressive  against  the  Saxons  and  Swedes 
combined,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  at  Vienna 
for  his  assassination,  which  was  accomplished 
at  Egra,  Feb.  25,  1(534. 

Wallenstein  was  a  tall,  thin,  wiry  man, 
with  brilliant  eyes  and  reddish  hair.  Of  a 
most  enthusiastic  temperament,  he  pushed 
with  all  the  energy  he  could  bring  to  bear 
whatever  scheme  interested  him.  He  loved 
domination,  and  could  not  brook  interfer¬ 
ence. 

PRINCE  EUGENE. 

Francois-Eugene  de  Savoie-Carignan,  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  Prince  Eugene,  was  distin¬ 
guished  alike  as  a  warrior  and  statesman. 
He  was  born  at  Paris,  October  18th,  1603. 
He  was  intended  for  the  Church,  but  the 
banishment  of  his  mother,  a  niece  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  to  the  Netherlands  by  Louis  XIV., 
led  him  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  in  his  operations  against  the  Turks. 

In  military  life  he  developed  splendid  tal¬ 
ents  as  a  soldier,  and  attained  so  high  a  po¬ 
sition  that  the  French  monarch  sought  to 
secure  his  return  to  France  by  the  most  flat¬ 
tering  offers;  but  without  success.  In  the 
war  against  France  in  1691  he  took  an  active 
part,  and  commanded  the  imperial  army  in 
the  Piedmont  campaign.  Subsequently  he 
commanded  the  army  of  Hungary  in  the  war 
with  Turkey,  gaining  the  famous  battle  of 
Zenta,  in  September,  1097,  where  the  defeat 
of  the  Turks  was  most  crushing. 

In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  Prince 
Eugene  commanded  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
afterward  took  the  command  of  the  imperial 
army  of  Germany,  which,  allied  with  Marl¬ 
borough,  defeated  the  French  and  Bavarians 
at  Blenheim,  in  August,  1704.  This  success 
was  followed  up  in  Italy  with  other  victories, 
until  the  retirement  of  England  and  Holland 
from  the  coalition  so  weakened  the  German 
side  that  a  series  of  disasters  led  to  the  peace 


of  Rastadt.  In  1710  we  find  him  again  fight- 
ing  the  Turks  with  great  success,  and  after 
the  victory  of  Belgrade  he  returned  to  Vien¬ 
na,  where  he  was  given  most  responsible  du¬ 
ties  in  the  Austrian  government,  and  exhib¬ 
ited  brilliant  capacity  in  their  administra¬ 
tion.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  April,  1730. 

Prince  Eugene  was  rather  short  in  stature 
and  spare  in  feature,  with  a  strong  nose  and 
sharp  eyes.  His  head  was  of  the  high,  ambi¬ 
tious,  do  initiating  type,  and  his  temperament 
being  exceedingly  active,  gave  him  remark¬ 
able  mental  quickness.  He  was  very  simple 
in  dress  and  general  habits,  and  kind-hearted 
and  sympathetic. 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS. 

Gustavus  II.,  otherwise  known  as  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  son  of  Charles  IX.,  and  grandson 
of  Gustavus  Vasa,  was  born  at  Stockholm, 
December  9th,  1594,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden  in  1611.  Soon  after  his 
accession  he  declared  war  against  Denmark 
to  recover  certain  territory  which  the  Danes 
had  wrested  from  Sweden,  and  which  were 
needed  for  direct  communication  via  the 
Baltic  Sea  with  Eastern  Europe.  In  this  ef$ 
fort  he  was  successful  after  a  year’s  campaign. 
Next  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Russian 
war,  and  prosecuted  it  with  much  vigor  until 
the  peace  of  1617,  when  a  settlement  of  the 
boundary  between  Sweden  and  Russia  in¬ 
cluded  the  site  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  1621 
he  commenced  a  war.  with  Poland,  which 
continued  until  1629,  when  a  six  years’  truce 
was  concluded,  during  which  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed,  resulting  in  a  considerable 
gain  of  territory  to  Gustavus. 

After  a  further  interval  of  peace,  which 
Gustavus  utilized  in  promoting  measures  of 
reform  and  improvement  among  his  people, 
his  military  spirit  pushed  him  into  the  paths 
of  war  again,  and  in  1030,  at  the  head  of 
about  15,000  men,  he  entered  upon  that  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  cause  of  Protestant  Germany, 
which  made  his  name  so  famous.  He  gain¬ 
ed  victories  over  greatly  superior  forces, 
commanded  by  such  soldiers  as  Tilly  and 
Wallenstein.  But  the  impetuous  northern 
king  was  destined  to  be  cut  short  in  his  ca¬ 
reer  at  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  where  a  contin¬ 
gency  of  battle  exposed  him  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  and  he  fell,  covered  with  wounds. 
His  Swedes,  rendered  desperate  by  his  death, 
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fought  so  furiously  that  the  imperialists,  al¬ 
though  they  had  just  been  strongly  rein¬ 
forced,  gave  way,  and  retired  from  the  field 
in  disorder.  The  spot  -where  he  fell  is  now 
occupied  by  a  noble  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  by  the  German  people. 

Gustavus  was  an  aspiring  and  adventurous 
character.  His  portrait  reminds  us  of  the  ' 
prevailing  type  of  the  great  naval  discoverers 
of  his  age.  His  high  head  also  shows  a 
strong  devotional  sense. 

OLD  DESSAUER. 

Prince  Leopold  I.,  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  or,  as 
he  became  afterward  known,  Old  Dessauer, 
was  born  on  the  3d  of  July,  1676,  and  through 
his  great  firmness,  humanity,  and  valor  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  popular  princes  of  his 
time.  In  1688  the  Emperor  of  Germany  chose 


him  as  the  chief  of  a  regiment  of  knights, 
and  later  he  entered  the  Prussian  military 
service.  After  he  took  charge  of  his  own 
province,  in  1698,  he  married,  to  the  wonder 
of  all  Europe,  the  daughter  of  an  apothecary 
in  Dessau,  who  was  elevated  by  the  emjjeror 
to  the  rank  of  a  princess  in  the  empire.  As 
regent  of  his  province  he  aimed  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people,  but  showed  a 
slight  tendency  to  tyranny.  His  manner 
was  rough,  but  he  was  upright  in  his  actions. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  April,  1747. 

His  portrait  reminds  one  of  that  of  Goethe, 
and  combines  the  elements  of  aspiration,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  refinement.  He  was  evidently 
an  optimist,  and  sought  to  realize  in  the 
conduct  of  his  own  affairs  his  lofty  ideas  of 
social  reform  and  human  capability. 


AGRICULTURE  AS  RELATED  TO  CIVILIZATION. 


AGRICULTURE  is  the  fountain-head  of 
civilization.  It  is  the  foundation  of 
all  wealth,  the  motive  power  which  trans¬ 
forms  empires  and  changes  the  course  of  peo¬ 
ples.  God  made  agriculturists  of  his  ancient 
people.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Indians  the  priests  and  soldiers  possessed  the 
land.  The  priests  constituted  the  first  caste, 
the  soldiers  the  second,  and  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  the  third.  The  soldiers  succeeded 
in  raising  themselves  to  an  equality  with  the 
priestly  condition.  In  Egypt  the  soldiers 
possessed  about  six  acres  each  near  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile,  where,  in  time  of  peace,  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  was  made  to  yield  a  most 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  king’s  vestures 
and  the  priests’  ephods  were  manufactured 
from  flax  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Under  the  microscope  the  nearly-decayed 
winding-sheets  of  the  mummies  show  the 
traces  of  flax.  To  this  valley  came  the  sur¬ 
rounding  nations  to  buy  drugs  and  legumin¬ 
ous  vegetables.  In  those  remote  ages  of  the 
world’s  history,  agriculture  -was  a  source  of 
immense  wealth.  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunt¬ 
er,  could  have  built  no  Babylonian  empire 
anti  no  Babylon  without  the  resources  drawn 
from  agriculture.  There  would  have  been  no 
need  of  Tubal  Cain  instructing  artificers  in 
the  production  of  brass  and  iron  implements 
if  there  had  been  no  agriculture  to  support 


this  newr  industry.  When  we  consider  the 
great  works  which  attest  the  grandeur  of 
Egypt,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  possessed  a  masterly  system  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  The  products  of  the  soil 
reared  the  mighty  pyramids.  To  build 
Cheops  it  required  the  labor  of  100,000  men 
forty  years.  The  pyramids  could  have  been 
built  only  by  a  wealthy  nation,  supported  by 
a  thorough  tillage  of  the  soil.  The  Temple 
of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  which  was  220  years  in 
building,  the  temples  and  the  walls  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  the  temples  of  Thebes,  bear  witness 
that  agriculture  was  one  of  the  leading  voca¬ 
tions  in  ancient  times. 

Carthage  was  developed  and  raised  to  a 
powerful  nation  by  her  great  attention  to  ag¬ 
riculture.  At  the  time  when  the  Romans 
invaded  her  territory  and  laid  waste  her 
lands,  they  saved  nothing  besides  twenty- 
eight  volumes  on  agriculture. 

Sparta  flourished  under  her  system  of  agri¬ 
culture  ;  but  when  Lyeurgus  enacted  laws 
prohibiting  all  citizens  from  laboring  in  the 
field,  and  left  this  work  to  slaves,  she  de¬ 
clined  in  greatness.  At  the  Olympic  games 
some  of  the  Grecian  states  exhibited  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

China  flourished  two  thousand  years  ago 
under  a  masterly  system  of  agriculture.  The 
cotton  plant  was  there  cultivated  before  the 
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Western  Continent  was  discovered  by  Euro¬ 
peans.  There  the  silk-worm  was  fed  before 
Solomon  built  his  throne.  Around  Shanghai 
is  the  garden  of  China,  which  embraces 
50,000  square  miles,  and  has  been  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial.  China  to-day  sup¬ 
ports  a  denser  population  than  any  other  na¬ 
tion  by  her  knowledge  of  agriculture.  Long 
before  the  Romans  appear  in  history,  Italy 
was  the  most  cultivated  country  of  Europe. 
Where  the  Pontine  swamps  exhale  their  mal¬ 
aria  was  once  populous  cities,  and  the  swamps 
were  fertile  lands,  made  habitable  by  canals 
and  dykes,  by  the  same  system  practiced  by 
the  Etruscans  to  render  fertile  and  tillable 
the  marshes  of  Lombardy.  At  that  time  La- 
tium  stood  at  its  zenith  ;  but  when  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  neglected, 
the  nation  sank,  never  to  rise.  Seven  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  emigrated  toward  the  Black  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  because  their  states  had 
become  poor  through  a  bad  system  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

At  the  battle  of  Platea  the  Spartans  sent 
forward  8,000  soldiers  against  the  Persians, 
but  one  hundred  years  later,  according  to 
Aristotle,  that  people  could  not  enlist  1,000 
warriors.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later 
Strabo  says  that  of  the  one  hundred  cities  of 
Laconia  there  remained  but  thirty.  This 
depopulation  was  the  effect  of  permitting 
agriculture  to  decline. 

Julius  Cccsar  saw  the  results  of  a  wrong 
and  neglected  system  of  agriculture,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  reparation  by  dividing 
the  barren  Campanese  lands  among  20,000 
poor  citizens.  Under  Augustus  Rome  could 
not  enlist  men  sufficient  to  make  two  legions. 
Three  hundred  years  after  Augustus,  at  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  the  free  peasantry  ceased 
to  exist,  and  their  place  was  filled  by  serfs, 
and  then  colossal  Rome  entered  upon  her 
course  of  decline. 

At  one  time  in  the  world’s  history  Spain 
was  the  great  power.  Livius  and  Strabo 
relate  of  Spain’s  fertility  and  of  her  abund¬ 
ant  harvests.  Under  the  reign  of  Abd  Er- 
rahman  III.,  Mohammedan  Spain  sustained 
a  population  of  30,000,000.  Tarragona,  the 
second  city  of  the  empire  under  the  Romans, 
had  1,000,000  inhabitants ;  under  Abd  Errah- 
man  III.,  it  contained  350,000 ;  now  it  con¬ 


tains  but  15,000.  The  fanatical  Philip  II., 
and  his  successor  of  the  same  name,  struck 
the  death  blow  to  agriculture  by  enacting 
iniquitous  laws.  By  these  measures  800,000 
Moors,  men  and  women,  old  men  and  chil¬ 
dren,  were  compelled  to  leave  the  land  of 
their  birth,  their  blooming  fields,  and  the 
houses  their  own  hands  had  built.  The 
flourishing  plains  of  the  south  soon  became 
a  desert,  agriculture  decayed,  and  then  trade 
stagnated.  As  a  result,  prosperous  villages 
were  reduced  to  ruin,  towns  once  animated 
by  commerce  became  depopulated,  poverty 
and  sloth  seized  the  once  rich  and  happy 
country,  the  departed  splendor  of  which  is 
still  attested  by  magnificent  ruins.  Thus 
does  history  show  that  where  agriculture 
holds  the  first  place  in  a  people’s  affairs,  there 
wealth  and  progress  advance ;  that  wherever 
agriculture  is  abandoned,  there  national  de¬ 
cay  begins.  The  same  grand  truth  runs 
through  all  nations  that  agriculture  is  the 
source  of  all  wealth,  the  fountain-head  of  civ¬ 
ilization.  As  ancient  nations  grew  rich,  and 
then  permitted  agriculture  to  decline,  so  they 
became  demoralized,  idle,  vicious,  and  poor; 
relapsing  into  barbarism,  or  vanishing  entire¬ 
ly  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

England,  at  one  time  the  boasted  mistress 
of  the  seas,  thrives  by  her  skill  in  the  art  of 
cultivation.  England  grows  abundant  crops 
on  the  very  fields  that  fed  Saxon  Harold  and 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  agricultural 
productions  of  England  are  $1,000,000,000, 
coming  from  50,000,000  acres.  The  most 
powerful  nations  at  the  present  time  are 
those  which  have  derived  their  wealth  from 
the  soil.  The  experience  of  the  past  should 
be  the  guide  of  the  future.  The  American 
farmer  should  take  pride  in  his  vocation,  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  national  wealth 
rests.  The  nation  should  foster  agriculture 
and  break  down  all  barriers  which  retard  its 
advancement.  History  furnishes  a  warniug 
to  those  that  would  let  agriculture  decline. 
Rome  was  once  the  proud  mistress  of  the 
world.  Her  sails  floated  on  every  sea,  and 
her  products  of  industry  were  known  in  eve¬ 
ry  mart.  That  she  had  attained  great  power 
the  ruins  of  her  cities  and  palaces  amply  at¬ 
test.  Yet,  by  this  inevitable  law  which 
brings  ruin  to  nations  that  abandon  agricul¬ 
ture,  or  pay  partial  attention  to  it,  Rome  fielL 
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The  land  of  Palestine  is  also  a  waste  and  bar¬ 
ren  country.  The  noted  Sea  of  Galilee,  where 
the  ensigns  of  Israel,  and  subsequently  of 
Rome,  proudly  floated,  is  deserted,  and  its 
borders  have  become  quiet  as  the  wilderness. 
Jerusalem,  the  stateliest  name  on  the  pages 
of  history,  has  lost  her  importance,  and  is 
now  the  abode  of  paupers.  Her  temples, 


once  her  glory  and  pride,  are  in  ruins.  In¬ 
deed,  that  whole  country,  which  was  the  cra¬ 
dle  of  civilization,  has  become  impoverished, 
and  has  relapsed  into  barbarism.  This  trans¬ 
formation  was  brought  about  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  by  the  abandonment  of  agriculture,  the 
source  from  which  wealth  is  derived. 

DARIUS  H.  PINGREY. 


LITERARY  SHARKS. 


PROP.  MORSE,  in  his  amusing  as  well  as 
instructive  lectures  upon  natural  history, 
has  frequently  surprised  and  delighted  his  au¬ 
diences  by  the  inimitable  manner  in  which  he 
portrays  the  relationship  between  the  different 
orders  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  none  of  his  blackboard  sketches  has  he 
more  frequently  been  met  with  laughter  and 
applause  than  that  in  which,  by  a  few  rapid, 
transitional  strokes,  the  fins  of  the  fishy  tribe 
are  transformed  into  the  arms  and  legs  of  the 
biped — man. 

One  is  astonished,  after  some  clever  individ¬ 
ual  has  dropped  a  seed-thought  of  this  kind  in 
his  brain,  to  discover,  by  pushing  the  thought 
somewhat  farther  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
that  the  similarity  between  the  upper  and  lower 
orders  of  creation  does  not  cease  with  the  mere 
resemblance  of  fins  to  arms  and  legs. 

A  shark  is  a  shark,  whether  he  flops  his  fins 
in  mid-oeean  or,  propelling  himself  on  upright 
locomotive  appendages,  manages  to  find  his 
way  into  your  editorial  sanctum,  and,  dashing 
the  spray  of  credulity  before  your  mental  vis¬ 
ion,  succeeds  in  depositing  with  you  an  article 
which  you  are  assured,  the  moment  he  is  gone, 
he  could  never,  by  any  possibility,  have  writ¬ 
ten.  This  class  of  shark  (which  may  be  either 
masculine  or  feminine)  is  really  least  danger¬ 
ous  of  all;  you  come  to  know  his  step  after 
awhile,  his  loud  braggart  manner,  his  persist¬ 
ent  determination,  and  you  are  soon  able  to 
convince  him,  in  spite  of  his  unceasing  flop, 
that  you  appreciate  him  for  all  that  he  is 
worth. 

Then  comes  the  quiet  shark,  who  appeals  to 
you  through  the  post,  and  whose  accompany¬ 
ing  MSS.  is  well  and  legibly  written,  which 
fact  in  itself  is  always  a  strong  argument  in  its 
favor ;  the  article  is  apt  to  be  a  really  fine  one, 
always  moral,  and  not  infrequently  religious  in 
its  tone ;  you  discern  the  quality  of  talent,  if 
not  of  genius,  in  the  author,  and  perhaps  con¬ 
gratulate  yourself  upon  the  possession  of  ex¬ 


traordinary  discriminating  power.  But  if  de¬ 
ceived  now  you  will  never  be  again ;  you  know 
before  many  days  have  elapsed,  by  the  various 
little  breezes  which  blow  upon  you  from  differ¬ 
ent  quarters,  that  all  currents  of  opinion  are 
set  in  one  direction,  and  that — to  stigmatize  the 
author  as  a  shark.  You  have  paid  for  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  it  is  true,  but  the  wide-open  mouth  and 
long,  sharp  teeth,  which  were  not  afraid  to  bite 
into  the  huge  substance  of ,  perhaps,  an  immor¬ 
tal  reputation,  may  yet  be  exposed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  whom  they  have  offended. 

The  newspaper  shark  is  one  with  which  we 
are,  perhaps,  most  familiar.  He  never  hesitates 
to  grasp  at  and  gobble  up  whole  columns  of 
matter,  which  he  inserts  in  his  own  sheet  with 
quiet  and  dignified  reticence,  without  even  the 
faintest  recognition  of  acknowledgment,  there¬ 
by  giving  to  himself  all  the  benefit  of  a  doubt 
in  the  matter  as  to  who  was  the  original  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  article.  It  is  astonishing  to  what 
sublime  heights  indifference  to  calumny  may 
carry  a  man.  The  consciousness  of  superiority, 
and  of  a  reputation  unsullied  and  unquestioned, 
admits  of  enormous  encroachments  upon  the 
public  confidence.  Let  all  small  vessels  stand 
aside  when  one  of  these  huge  sharks  has  the 
right  of  way !  If  they  appropriate  that  which 
belongs  by  right  to  another,  why  it  is  simply 
because  they  are  sharks,  and  “  ’tis  their  nature 
to.” 

The  book  shark  is  quite  an  ordinary  species 
of  this  same  family.  He  filches  characters  en¬ 
tire,  and  builds  himself  up  on  another  man’s 
foundation.  He  follows  closely  in  the  wake  of 
success,  and  the  instant  a  good,  live  book  is 
thrown  overboard,  he  catches  at  the  plot — the 
main  idea  —  and,  stringing  it  together  with 
some  loose  verbiage,  manages  to  launch  it  into 
the  market  before  popular  interest  has  died 
away  in  relation  to  the  theme.  Witness  Dick¬ 
ens  and  his  numerous  imitators ;  “  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,”  and  its  would-be  followers;  “The 
Gates  Ajar,”  and  the  literature  it  evoked.  And 
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these  are  but  examples  of  numerous  instances 
which  may  be  recalled  within  any  man’s  life¬ 
time.  This  class  of  shark  succeeds  better  than 
the  generality,  as,  being  somewhat  shrewd,  he 
is  able  to  catch  at  his  opportunity. 

Then  there  is  the  shark  who  understands 
making  over  and  remodeling  another  man’s 
opinions.  He  would  have  been  a  good  dress¬ 
maker  had  he  turned  his  attention  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  for  he  has  the  faculty  of  making  old 
things  appear  as  new.  He  never  scruples  to 
take  an  article  from  a  paper  or  magazine,  and, 
throwing  over  it  the  drapery  of  a  few  extra 
words  and  sentences,  he  sends  out  to  the  world 
the  same  facts,  the  same  ideas,  the  same  body 
so  disguised  that  even  the  originator  himself 
might  very  naturally  put  the  question,  “Is  it 
you  or  I  ?  ”  .As  a  rule,  this  class  of  shark  is  a 
clever  fellow,  gifted  in  many  directions ;  he  un¬ 
derstands  the  art  of  appropriation  ;  and  could 
you  stand  behind  the  door  while  he  is  in  con¬ 
versation  with  another  man,  you  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  your  best  and  wittiest  sentences 
given  with  a  tone  and  gesture  well  calculated 
to  produce  the  effect  of  originality.  You  have 
noticed — if  you  have  noticed  him  at  all — that 
he  generally  wears  his  mustache  so  pointed 
and  arranged  that  it  answers  nicely  for  quota¬ 
tion  marks.  Without  doubt  he  has  thought  of 
this  himself,  and  we  mention  it  now  to  save 
him  the  trouble  of  alluding  to  it. 

And  what  shall  we  say  for  the  sharks  who 
have  claimed  for  themselves  the  authorship  of 
“Beautiful  Snow,”  “Nothing  to  Wear,”  “Mil¬ 
ton’s  Blindness,”  “Betsey  and  I  are  Out,”  etc., 
etc.  ?  Montaigne  says  he  “  has  as  clear  a  right 
to  think  Plato’s  thoughts  as  Plato  had  him¬ 
self,”  and  doubtless  it  is  after  the  same  man¬ 
ner  of  reasoning  that  so  many  excuse  them¬ 
selves,  not  only  for  running  in  the  same  chan¬ 
nel,  but  in  the  very  same  groove  of  expression. 
The  man  who  gathers  up  the  choice  thoughts 
of  others  and  presents  them  to  the  world,  is 
worthy  the  world’s  gratitude,  but  not  when  he 
assumes  to  palm  them  off  upon  a  credulous 
public  as  his  own. 

There  is  something  so  singularly  fascinating 
to  certain  individuals  in  the  thought  of  a  liter¬ 
ary  career  that  they  are  willing  to  resort  to  any 
means,  fair  or  foul,  by  which  they  may  attain 
it;  but  no  bubble  ever  collapsed  more  quickly 
or  more  surely  than  that  man’s  reputation 
which  is  built  upon  appropriated  or  stolen  in¬ 
tellectual  capital.  Such  fraud  can  not  escape 
the  mental  acumen  which  will  be  sure  to  be 
directed  toward  it;  and  certain,  sooner  or  later, 
to  detect  every  subterfuge  by  which  it  seeks  to 


screen  itself.  Many  a  man  who  would  think 
it  wrong  to  pluck  a  flower  from  another’s  gar¬ 
den,  appears  to  consider  it  no  violation  of  his 
moral  conscience  to  gather  the  ripest,  rarest 
blossoms  from  the  realm  of  another’s  fancy  and 
appropriate  them  to  himself.  By  a  false  edu¬ 
cation  we  have  come  to  regard  external  pos¬ 
sessions  as  more  exclusively  his  than  those^ 
which  lie  within  him;  as  if  all  that  a  man  has, 
all  that  is  absolutely  his  own,  does  not,  so  far 
as  this  world  goes,  perish  with  him ;  by  no 
power  of  his  can  he  impart  it;  by  no  will, 
however  strong,  can  he  invest  another  with 
those  qualities  which  belong,  by  divine  right, 
solely  to  himself ,  and  which  are  more  sacredly 
his  own  than  any  of  those  external  possessions 
which  we  are  wont  to  regard  so  reverently. 

There  is  another  literary  shark  whom  we  had 
well-nigh  overlooked.  Not  content  with  seiz¬ 
ing  what  he  may  devour  upon  our  own  shores, 
he  reaches  across  to  the  opposite  coast,  and, 
snatching  from  the  press  the  unbotmd  pages  of 
a  celebrated  author,  or  choice  pictorial  plates, 
he  manages  to  appropriate  them  to  himself 
with  such  rare  and  consummate  skill,  as  well 
as  such  calm  confidence,  that  scarce  any  one 
stops  to  question  the  liberty  of  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  very  dextrous  piece  of  work,  no 
doubt,  and  it  may  be  right  since  there  is  no  in 
ternational  copyright  la\v,  and  the  returns  must 
be  exceedingly  satisfactory,  considering  that 
such  matter  costs  nothing ;  but  it  illustrates 
admirably  the  shark  theory,  and  shows  that 
there  is  small  difference,  after  all,  between 
limbs  and  fins,  however  much  we  may  have 
doubted  it  at  the  outset.  j.  a.  willis. 

- +++ - 

“A  NEW  COLLIER’S  CANDLE.” 

N  ingenious  and  useful  contrivance  thus 
designated  has  been  introduced  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  tallow  candles,  or  small  open  oil  lamps 
at  present  used  in  collieries,  against  which 
there  are  great  objections  on  account  of  the 
poor  light  they  give,  the  great  w7aste  attendant 
on  them,  and  the  expense  they  involve.  The 
new  “  candle,”  which  is  in  fact  a  lamp  burning 
“  colzalene,”  resembles  a  metal  bottle  with  a 
conical  top,  through  an  opening  in  which  the 
trick  passes.  The  wick  is  composed  of  cottoni 
and  steel  wire.  It  certainly  gives  a  very  supe¬ 
rior  light,  and,  we  are  told,  at  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  tallow  candles.  With  care  it  will  last 
for  years.  The  wick  is  permanent,  but  if  it 
should  require  renewing,  being  only  half-an- 
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inch  long,  it  can  he  easily  replaced.  A  staple 
is  supplied  with  each  “candle,”  and  this,  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  suitable  box  attached  to  the  can¬ 
dle,  serves,  when  driven  into  a  wall  or  prop,  or 
into  the  ground,  to  support  the  candle  in  the 
place  and  in  the  position  required.  When 
trimmed,  the  patentees  state  the  “candle”  will 
burn  steadily  for  ten  hours  or  more,  giving  a 

- ♦« 


brilliant  flame,  purer  and  whiter  than  ordinary 
gas,  with  a  very  high  illuminating  power,  the 
cost  of  which  does  not  exceed  one  half-penny 
for  ten  hours,  one  gallon  of  “  colzalene  ”  being 
sufficient  for  fifty  “  candles.”  A  small  tin 
shield  may  be  fitted  upon  the  neck  of  the  lamp, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  draught  blowing  the  flame 
about. — Coal  Trade  Journal. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HEADACHE, 

AS  SUGGESTED  BY  A  GLANCE  AT  THE  SYMBOLICAL  HEAD. 


I  see  it !  I  see  it !  I  wonder  no  more 
That  the  head  of  man  aches,  through  his  ten  and 
three-score. 

I  marvel/indeed,  that  it  ever  is  quiet, 

Containing  such  manifold  causes  for  riot. 
Consider:  all  over  the  skull  there  is  din, 

And,  bless  you,  how  could  there  be  quiet  within  ? 
There’s  the  man  and  the  donkey,  forever  at  war, 
And  beneath  them,  a  trifle,  Niagara  doth  roar. 
There  is  he  of  the  roast  beef,  and  she  of  the  lyre, 
And  the  hen  and  her  chickens,  the  hawk  coming 
nigh  her, 

What  with  eating,  and  playing,  and  calling  for  aid, 
And  smiling,  and  singing,  and  being  afraid. 

And  counting  one’s  money,  anointing  the  sick, 
Perusing  the  heavens,  and  twisting  a  stick, 

What  head  would  not  ache,  and  what  brain  would 
not  reel, 

’Neath  the  cataract’s  roar  and  the  whirr  of  the 
wheel  ? 

The  tramping  of  horses,  the  fighting  of  men 
Performing,  repeating,  enacting  again. 

From  morning  till  evening,  from  evening  to  morn, 
All  the  weight  of  this  tumult  by  man  must  be 
borne. 

And  think  of  the  battles  and  heartaches  that  there 
Each  day  are  recurring  beneath  the  smooth  hair. 
And  the  actual  “heft,”  if  so  I  may  speak, 

That  we  carry  where  often  we  are  the  most  weak ; 
There’s  a  book  on  one’s  forehead,  a  bear  on  one’s 
ear, 

Two  mules  and  a  turtle,  a  fox  and  a  deer; 

A  babe  that  is  crying,  two  men  under  trees, 

A  girl  cleaning  house  and  a  man  on  his  knees  ; 
And  anchors  and  figures,  and  stars  and  rainbows, 
And  peacocks,  and  people  out  airing  their  clothes. 
There’s  a  lesson  of  patience  for  one  who  will  stand 
In  front  of  the  priest,  with  his  robe  and  his  band, 
Just  think  how  they’ve  stood,  that  unfortunate 
pair. 

Till  the  veil  of  the  bride  was  a  veil  of  white  hair. 
How  they’ve  waited,  in  6ilence,  and  wondered, 
like  you, 

If  that  terrible  service  would  never  be  through. 
Think,  too,  how  the  priest,  having  no  more  to  say, 
Has,  thought  to  himself,  “Will  I  n’er  get  away? 

I  have  made  of  these  two  either  saint  or  a  sinner ; 
I  don’t  want  my  fee,  but  I  do  want  my  dinner. 


They  may  stand  here  all  day,  if  not  hungry  for 
theirs, 

But  I  must  have  mine,  and  be  back  yet  for  pray¬ 
ers.” 

Thus  wondering  and  waiting  they  stand,  day  by 
day, 

Till  the  dinner  dries  np  and  the  parties  grow  gray. 
From  this  scene  of  inaction  we  turn  with  emotion, 
And  quickly  mix  in  where  is  noise  and  commotion. 
Here’s  a  man  painting  pictures  and  one  laughing 
loud, 

Two  men  talking  business,  a  prize-fighter’s  crowd. 
There’s  the  judge  on  the  bench,  making  justice 
his  end, 

And  he  in  his  study,  the  girl  and  her  friend. 
Here’s  the  sly  little  Cupid,  and  the  man  strutting 
high ; 

There’s  bowing  and  scraping  to  friends  passing  by. 
There’s  a  watch  and  an  hour-glass,  a  star  and  some 
balls, 

A  man  and  his  wife  going  out  to  make  calls. 

’Tis  the  weight  of  all  this,  and  I  know  it,  don’t 
you, 

That  causes  the  head  to  split  almost  in  two? 

Sure  ’tis  a  great  mercy  they  are  not  allowed 
To  all  jumble  up,  a  promiscuous  crowd. 

For  such  headache  would  come,  as  was  never  be¬ 
fore, 

If  this  strange  population  should  e’er  go  to  war. 
Wrhen  I  see  that  fat  man,  and  the  turtle  below, 
And  the  knife  only  waiting  its  errand  to  know ; 
When  I  look  at  that  baby,  and  think  of  that  bear, 
A  general  uprising  occurs  in  my-hair 
As  I  think  what  would  happen  should  each  one  be 
free 

To  act  as  he  chose,  in  the  slightest  degree. 

My  head  takes  to  aching  as  ne’er  it  has  done, 

And  I  feel  that  already  the  war  has  begun. 

Come  help  me,  my  friends,  and  be  quick  with  your 
skill, 

For  a  headache  like  this  might  be  one  that  would 
kill. 

Give  me  hartshorne  to  smell,  give  me  nitre  to  take, 
And  hasten  some  mustard  draughts  quickly  to 
make. 

For  my  feet  bring  hot  water,  bring  ice  for  my  head, 
Tight  close  up  the  shutters  and  lay  me  in  bed. 

S.  B.  BICOKD. 
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CIVILIZATION  IN  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  JAPAN 


AWAY  toward  the  rising  sun  stretches 
the  mystic  Orient,  a  region  in  whose 
storied  grandeur  poets  and  painters  have  de¬ 
lighted  to  lead  our  revels,  but  of  whose  re¬ 
alities,  unmixed  with  fairy  enchantments  and 
fantastic  imageries,  we  have,  until  these  later 
times,  known  but  little. 

The  earliest  events  of  which  history  gives 
us  record,  have  occurred  in  the  East,  and  the 
march  of  civilization,  of  empire,  of  religion, 
and  even  of  disease,  has  ever  been  westward. 
The  lands  where  our  race  was  cradled,  and 
where  human  progress  had  its  birth,  remained 
unchanged  for  ages ;  but  as  the  tide  swept 
onward  in  an  ever-increasing  wave,  it  added 
to  itself  all  which  human  industry  or  inge¬ 
nuity  could  wrest  from  nature,  and  finally 
came,  in  its  course  round  the  globe,  again  to 
its  birthplace,  freighted  with  the  accumulat¬ 
ed  wealth  of  cycles,  and  the  offspring  became 
the  teacher  of  its  parent.  Slowly,  one  by  one, 
and  with  the  greatest  unwillingness,  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  East  have  been  forced  to  admit 
the  superiority  of  the  West;  little  by  little 
enlightenment  lias  crept  in,  making  patent 
what  was  before  wrapped  in  mystery,  and 
showing  revered  and  time-honored  sujiersti- 
tions  to  be  no  better  than  nursery  tales; 
slowly  and  painfully  has  the  conviction  come 
home  to  the  wise  men  of  the  East  that  their 
wisdom  is  foolishness,  as  seen  in  the  broader 
light  of  to-day,  compelling  them  to  sit  hum¬ 
bly  at  the  feet  of  those  they  despised,  forget 
what  they  had  learned  from  tradition,  and 
begin  the  alphabet  of  modern  knowledge. 

Slowdy,  I  say,  and  with  reluctance,  have 
these  truths  been  owned,  and  though  in  most 
every  case  revolution  has  resulted,  the  world 
is  better  for  it,  and  if  many  lives  have  been 
sacrificed  for  adherence  to  unfounded  theo¬ 
ries,  other  generations  have  and  will  bless 
the  day  when  old  things  began  to  pass  away, 
and  the  first  glimmerings  of  a  new  era  ap¬ 
peared. 

India  was  long  the  treasury  of  the  world, 
and  while  she  remained  in  ignorance,  held 
in  the  crudest  bondage,  that  of  caste,  her 
thrones  wrere  stripped  of  their  gold,  her  mon- 
archs  bartered  even  their  gemmed  tiaras  and 
the  hoarded  millions  of  their  ancestors  for 
worthless  foreign  goods,  and  a  selfish  monop¬ 


oly  well-nigh  ruined  her,  but  even  greed 
could  not  keep  out  knowledge,  and  now, 
though  no  longer  independent,  she  is  becom¬ 
ing  purified  and  civilized.  No  longer  as¬ 
cends  the  perfumed  smoke  of  suttee;  no 
longer  are  women  martyrs  upon  the  funeral 
pyres  of  their  dead  lords ;  the  hungry  wraters 
ol  the  sacred  Ganges  no  longer  swallow 
countless  innocents  as  of  yore;  no  longer 
does  the  awful  “  cord  and  creese  ”  strike  ter¬ 
ror  to  the  heart,  nor  cruel  and  ruthless  horse¬ 
men  sweep  in  swift  circles  over  the  land. 
Once,  indeed,  rebellion  arose,  and  a  struggle 
was  made  to  go  back,  but  a  firm  hand,  of  ne¬ 
cessity  firm  though  not  of  necessity  cruel, 
held  tight  the  reins,  and,  like  a  child,  India 
was  punished  for  her  own  good,  as  the  issue 
lias  shown. 

Burmah,  whose  history  for  centuries  is  but 
that  of  Sch way  Dagon,  where,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  the  white  elephants  have  basked 
in  the  royal  favor  and  shared  the  royal  purse; 
where  exist  some  of  the  strangest  traditions, 
which  seem  almost  copied  from  the  Script¬ 
ures,  and  where,  for  long  years,  Talaings,  Ka¬ 
rens,  and  Burmans  were  all  at  war  with  each 
other — Burmah  no  longer  presents  scenes  of 
cruel  conquest  and  bloody  battles,  but  the 
people  now  strive  for  advancement  in  science, 
or  seek  purer  conquests  in  letters. 

The  whole  of  Farther  India  is  changed  for 
the  better.  Burmah  lias  twice  striven  to 
throw  off  the  foreign  influence,  but  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  nations  must  be  worked  out,  and  her 
efforts  have  been  unavailing.  Throughout 
this  part  of  the  world  the  art  of  war  has 
given  place  to  peaceful  arts.  The  sword  has 
given  place  to  implements  of  agriculture. 
Fields  where  the  black-toothed  warriors 
used  to  exercise  or  wield  their  rude  weapons 
of  warfare,  are  now  overgrown,  or  are  made 
sites  for  churches  and  school -houses.  In  one 
instance,  civilization  has  been  met  more  than 
half-way,  and  no  revolution  has  occurred; 
but  in  this  respect,  the  kingdom  of  Siam 
stands  alone. 

China  has  been  unfortunate,  and  her  day 
is  yet  to  come.  Her  gates  have  been  forced, 
it  is  true,  but  through  them  and  the  breaches 
plowed  by  shot  and  shell,  the  English  have 
introduced  a  curse,  and  profiting  by  the 
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stupefaction  and  moral  torpor  caused  by 
opium,  have  hasted  to  fill  their  pockets  with 
spoils.  No  wonder  that  the  four  hundred 
millions  who  regard  the  “  Lord  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  isles”  as  their  father,  who  consider 
themselves  of  “  celestial  ”  origin,  and  inher¬ 
itors  of  heaven’s  choicest  gifts,  no  wonder 
that  they  look  with  suspicion  upon  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  call  them  “  Faukwei  ”  (foreign  devil), 
and  quite  as  little  to  be  wondered  at  is  it 
that  the  universal  desire  of  all  patriotic 
Chinamen  is,  to  see  the  hated  foreigner  driv¬ 
en  away,  and  the  gates  of  their  loved  coun¬ 
try  again  closed  against  all  who,  with  fair 
words  and  in  the  sacred  name  of  friendship, 
come  to  waste  and  corrupt  them.  Hard  as 
her  case  has  been,  it  is  not  without  its  bless¬ 
ings.  Western  improvements  have  found 
their  way  among  the  teeming  population  of 
the  land.  Thousands  have  crossed  the  Pa¬ 
cific — an  act  in  direct  violation  of  Chinese 
law  —  and  have  returned  after  a  few  years 
with  sufficient  wealth  to  help  their  friends, 
and  with  increased  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  what  constitutes  the  proper  life  of  man. 
Now  that  the  regency  is  ended  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  ascended  the  throne,  since  the  old  law 
has  been  changed  in  regard  to  foreign  diplo¬ 
mats  and  the  audience  question  settled,  and, 
more  than  all  things  else,  since  the  scheme 
of  Tseng-Quo-Fan,  of  sending  boys  abroad  to^ 
learn  foreign  science  and  language,  has  been 
winked  at  by  the  government,  there  is  hope 
that  China  may  take  her  place  in  the  comity 
of  nations  without  a  repetition  of  such 
scenes  that  shocked  the  world  during  the 
opium  war. 

Of  all  these  nations,  Corea  alone  remains 
entirely  closed,  but  her  day  will  come  as  surely 
as  progress  must  go  on,  and  all  countries  bear 
their  share  of  toil  in  working  out  the  final 
fate  of  our  world. 

But  the  land  with  which  we  have  most  to 
do  in  this  article,  is  Japan.  For  the  past 
two  hundred  years  we  have  known  literally 
nothing  of  this  country,  and  it  might  have 
been  a  much  longer  time  had  not  a  God- 
given  thirst  for  knowledge  torn  down  the 
curtains  from  within ,  and  permitted  us  to 
view  the  remains  of  a  gorgeous,  worthless 
past,  the  fierce  vigor  of  a  struggling  eventful 
present,  and  the  glorious  possibilities  of  an 
all-conquering  future.  Never  before  has  the 


world  wituessed.  in  so  few  years,  a  revolu¬ 
tion  so  complete  as  has  been  taking  place 
there.  A  system  of  feudalism  has  given 
place  to  a  liberal  empure,  an  usurped  power, 
held  by  a  vassal  house,  has  returned  to  the 
royal  line ;  where  religion  was  kept  within 
certain  strict  limits,  it  is  now  unrestrained. 
The  closest  nation  as  regards  intercourse 
with  others,  has  become  most  anxious  to  cul¬ 
tivate  foreign  friendship ;  western  arts,  sci¬ 
ences,  and  improvements  are  pouring  into 
the  country;  lines  of  steamers  connect  it 
wdth  all  lands ;  original  costumes  are  giving 
place  to  the  European  dress ;  even  proposi¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  remodel  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  facilitate  intercourse  with  the  once 
hated  foreigner — and  all  this  has  taken  place 
within  ten  years,  a  time  which  is  as  but  a 
second  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  great 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  glance  over  the  (ancient)  history  of 
Japan  and  the  condition  of  the  country  and 
people  under  the  old  regime,  for  even  since 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  wrote  his  “  Three 
Years  in  Japan,”*  such  a  total  change  has 
been  brought  about  that  the  empire  is  hardly 
the  same  in  any  important  respect,  even  .the 
lives  of  the  peasants  having  undergone  more 
or  less  of  a  revolution  from  the  introduction 
of  modern  improvements  and  machinery,  and 
the  nobles,  who  exercised  feudal  power  a  few 
years  since,  are  now  stripped  of  all  inde¬ 
pendent  authority,  and  are  brought  in  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  the  long-suppressed  but 
always  acknowledged  ruler. 

The  name  Japan  was  unknown  to  the  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  as  an 
English  word.  That  by  which  these  islands 
were  first  known  is  of  Chinese  origin,  -Jih  Pun , 
meaning  the  place  of  the  rising  sun.  The 
J apanese  being  a  much  softer  language  than 
Chinese,  the  name  was  pronounced  in  it  Ni- 
pun  ;  then  the  Dutch,  who  were  the  first  real 
settlers  among  them  from  foreign  nations, 
called  it  Tepun,  and  from  this  came  our  word 
Japan.  The  common  appellation  among  the 
people  is  Dai  Nipon ,  or  Great  Japan,  a  term 
which  has  come  to  be  confined  to  the  largest 
island  of  the  group. 

Of  the  primitive  history  we  have  little  au- 
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thentic  information  prior  to  the  year  1543. 
As  is  the  case  with  other  isolated  peoples, 
there  is  some  uncertainty  connected  with  the 
origin  of  the  Japanese,  though  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed  they  came  from  China,  ancl  I 
think  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  of 
their  holding  the  latter  nation  in  so  great  re- 
sjrect  in  many  things,  and  still  more  so  by 
another  fact  about  which  there  is  no  doubt, 
namely,  that  in  very  early  times  the  peninsula 
known  to  us  as  Corea  was  a  part  of  Japan. 
Probably,  when  we  shall  have  access  to  the 
old  histories  of  China,  we  shall  learn  much 
more  of  the  country  than  ever  their  owu  his¬ 
tories  or  traditions  tell  us.  According  to 
the  latter,  the  empire  was  founded  2,553  years 
ago  by  Jrin  Tenno,  who  was  of  divine  origin, 
and  whose  descendants  have  reigned  in  an 
unbroken  line  up  to  the  present  day.  Be¬ 
tween  this  time  and  1543  we  have  but  little 
information  that  can  be  relied  upon,  though 
i  there  are  many  characters  which  figure  in 
tradition  and  story  in  whose  honor  temples 
and  shrines  still  exist,  but  whose  deeds 
are  enveloped  in  as  much  fabulous  romance 
as  those  of  Arthur  and  the  knights  of  his 
table. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
three  Portuguese  merchants,  driven  by  stress 
of  weather,  landed  in  the  province  of  Bungo, 
which  lies  in  the  south,  and  was  ruled  over 
by  a  prince  of  the  same  name.  A  little  later  a 
man  named  Hansiro,  a  refugee,  escaped  from 
his  country  and  made  his  way  to  Goa,  a  Port¬ 
uguese  settlement  below  Bombay,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Hindoostan.  Here  he  was  converted 
and  baptized,  and  under  promise  of  a  rich 
harvest,  persuaded  a  company  of  merchants 
to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  visit  his  native 
country. 

Among  those  who  started  upon  this  enter¬ 
prise  was  a  party  of  Jesuits,  who  hoped  to 
meet  with  as  great  success  in  religious  mat¬ 
ters  as  their  brethren  in  financial.  Both 
were  fortunate,  and  while  the  traders  found 
such  a  demand  for  their  wares  and  so  good 
profits  from  the  sale,  that  they  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  an  annual  expedition,  the  fathers 
were  no  less  happy  in  the  result  of  their 
scheme.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  spread 
so  rapidly  that  m  forty  years  it  was  known 
and  had  disciples  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  several  of  the  most  powerful  princes 


joined  in  fitting  out  and  sending  an  embassy 
and  a  host  of  valuable  gifts  to  Gregory  III., 
the  then  spiritual  ruler  of  the  church. 

When  this  embassy  returned,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  eight  years,  P&re  Yalignani,  whom 
the  sovereign  Pontiff  had  appointed  Superi¬ 
or  of  the  Order  in  Japan,  was  doomed  to  a 
bitter  disappointment;  for  in  1587  an  edict 
was  published  from  the  Kubo-sama,  banish¬ 
ing  within  six  months,  and  on  pain  of  death, 
all  Catholic  missionaries,  and  all  the  churches, 
monasteries,  convents,  schools,  and  crosses 
were  razed  to  the  ground. 

In  1635  all  the  Portuguese  who  remained 
were  shut  up  in  a  small  peninsula  called  De- 
cima,  from  which  they  were  finally  expelled 
by  the  Dutch  a  year  or  two  later.  These 
latter,  in  their  turn,  were  not  allowed  out¬ 
side  Decima,  except  once  in  three  years, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  journey  to  Yedo 
with  presents  to  the  Tycoon  ;  but  this  slender 
hold  they  retained  with  characteristic  tenac¬ 
ity,  submitting  to  unheard  of  insults  and  in¬ 
dignities  until  other  nations  opened  to  them 
larger  privileges. 

The  man  who  had  brought  about  so  great 
and  sudden  a  change  was  the  renowned  Taiko- 
sama,  the  founder  of  the  Tycoonate,  and  per¬ 
haps,  next  to  Jrin  Tenno,  the  most  renowned 
warrior  and  statesman  Japan  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  first  treaty  formed  with  Japan  was 
forced  upon  them  by  Com.  Perry,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  in  1854,  and  stipulated 
only  for  kindness  and  protection  to  our  sea¬ 
men  who  should  chance  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  coasts.  The  next  was  formed  with  a  Rus¬ 
sian  admiral,  named  Pontiatine,  in  1857. 
But  the  first  commercial  treaty  was  formed 
by  America  in  1858,  and  was  followed  by 
others  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  other 
nations.  These  having  expired,  a  Japanese 
Embassy,  with  Iwakura  at  the  head,  visited 
the  United  States  and  Europe  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forming  new  commercial  relations 
and  obtaining  l'or  Japan  such  political  and 
social  consideration  as  would  promote  its 
advance  toward  European  civilization.  The 
relations  of  Japan  with  the  United  States 
latterly  have  been  most  friendly,  and  the 
promise  of  the  future  for  the  great  island 
empire  of  the  far  East  is  of  the  brightest 
character.  gresham. 
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EVOLUTION. 

ILL  Shakerism,  if  successful  in  its  mis¬ 
sionary  designs,  run  the  world  out? 
Will  it  exterminate  the  race  ?  Nay.  Shaker¬ 
ism  is  the  result  of  Evolution,  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  Humanity — orderly  generation  and 
prospective  regeneration.  The  law  and  the 
prophets  were  until  John.  John,  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  prophets,  baptized  Jesus  with 
Christ  Spirit,  and  he  became  a  Christian. 
Then  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  preached, 
and  all  men  progress  toward  it.  All  born  into 
this  world  die.  All  who  die  unresurrected 
from  the  generative  order  will,  in  some  of  the 
hours  of  eternity,  become  Shakers.  If  right 
for  some,  while  in  the  body,  to  rise  in  the  res¬ 
urrection  order,  is  it  wrong  for  all  others  not  to 
so  rise  ?  Or,  if  right  for  the  many  to  live  and 
perpetuate  life,  is  it  wrong  for  the  few  not  to 
propagate?  Is  there  any  law  of  God  under 
which  to  abstain  from  physical  parentage  as  a 
right  and  a  duty  ?  or  can  a  man  or  woman  live 
a  celibate  life  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  and 
be  a  perfectly  developed  human  being — com¬ 
fortable,  useful,  and  happy?  Can  a  man  or 
woman  become  to  the  highest  degree  spiritual¬ 
ized  without  refraining  from  Amativeness  on 
+he  physical  plane  ?  May  flesh  and  spirit  be 
united  and  constitute  Christian  husband,  wife, 
father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  sons,  daugh¬ 
ters,  houses  and  lands  on  the  earth,  as  in  Prot- 
estantdom  ? 

If  generation  be  right,  per  se,  is  celibacy 
wrong  ?  If  celibacy  be  right,  per  se.  is  gener¬ 
ation  wrong  ?  Or  are  both  right — each  in  its 
own  order,  being  different  stages,  phases  or 
cycles  of  human  progress  under  the  law  of 
evolution  ?  Is  there  but  one  plane  of  being 
in  this  world — one  heaven  and  one  hell  in  the 
next?  And  at  death  do  all  go  to  one  or  the 
other  ?  If  so,  will  children  who  die  before  and 
after  birth,  with  no  developed  character,  hav¬ 
ing  done  neither  good  nor  evil,  all  be  in  a  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone  for  eternity?  Or  will 
they  be  in  a  paradise  of  glorious  felicity,  for 
which  they  are  equally  unprepared,  and  of 
which  they  are  quite  as  undeserving  ?  Are 
the  millions  of  heathens,  so  called  in  theolo"- 
ical  and  unhumanitarian  contempt,  all  con¬ 
signed  to  the  aforesaid  lake  ? 

The  principal  difference  between  marrying, 
fighting,  private-property-holding  Christians 
and  these  heathens  consists  in  points  of  belief, 
not  in  their  lives. 

Comparing  the  Trinity,  atonement,  vicarious 
sacrifices,  physical  resurrection,  justification 


by  faith  without  good  actions,  etc.,  with  Bud¬ 
dhist  theology,  the  difference  is  largely  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  latter.  Shaker  probation  after 
death  solves  knotty  problems  and  justifies 
the  way  of  God  to  man. 

How  can  persons  believe  right  unless  they 
have  the  will  to  do  right  ?  Condition  deter¬ 
mines  capacity.  In  physiology  persons  who 
eat,  drink,  breathe,  e.xercise  bodily  and  mental 
powers  to  their  best  i>erceptions  of  right  to¬ 
day,  may,  to-morrow,  see  that  in  all  these  they 
were  wrong.  To  receive  truth  in  the  lcve  of 
truth,  unbiassed  by  educational  prepossession 
— to  observe  facts,  gather  ideas,  compare,  de¬ 
duce,  arrange,  with  the  view  to  build  up  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  truthful  conduct,  is  noble.  The  reverse 
— using  facts,  ideas,  knowledge  to  sustain  pre¬ 
conceived  theory  for  short-sighted,  selfish  pur¬ 
poses  and  habits — is  ignoble.  Thus  truth  may 
be  held  in  unrighteousness,  and  the  grace  of 
God  turned  to  licentiousness,  war,  and  covet¬ 
ousness. 

Persecution  for  mere  belief  arises  from  un¬ 
progressed  self-liood — fear  of  consequences  that 
might  flow  from  the  admission  of  new  truth  : 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  feared  the 
consequences  of  admitting  that  the  earth  re¬ 
volved  upon  its  axis ;  as  Protestant  clergy  and 
doctors  opposed  Harvey’s  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  now  dispute  the  records  of  geology. 

Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  F.  W.  EVANS. 

[Elder  Evans  tells  us  about  the  three  orders 
above,  but  when  the  Shakers  seek  recruits 
from  among  the  world’s  children  do  they  stop 
to  inquire  to  which  of  these  orders  said  chil¬ 
dren  belong?  Or,  do  they  undertake  to  choke 
down  or  crush  out  the  generative  principle  in 
one  and  all  whom  they  take  into  Shakerism  ? 
In  other  words,  is  it  not  equivalent  to  emas¬ 
culation  for  a  man  to  become  a  Shaker,  and  to 
the  barrenness  of  a  dry  fig-tree  for  a  woman  to 
join  that  body  ? 

That  certain  persons  may  become  Shakers 
without  violating  God’s  natural  laws — persons 
incapable  of  parentage— may  be  true;  but  do 
the  Shakers  confine  their  selections  to  this 
class  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?] 


Mb.  H.  M.  Stanley,  the  discoverer  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  says  that  “no  one  who  needs 
the  support  of  brandy  is  fit  to  travel  in  Af¬ 
rica,  as  a  drunkard  can  not  stand  a  tropical 
climate.”  Experience  has  also  proved  that 
drunkards  here  can  not  stand  our  temperate 
climate,  so  that  they  are  really  badly  off,  un¬ 
less  Greenland  may  prove  congenial. 
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DECEMBER,  1  874. 


'•ALL  ASHORE.” 

HAT !  have  we  so  soon  come  to  the 
end  of  our  very  pleasant  journey? 
And  is  it  a  year  since  we  bought  our  ticket 
and  set  sail  in  the  good  ship  Phrenological 
Journal  ?  How  short  the  time  seems  !  And 
yet  it  is  just  twelve  months  ago  that  we 
embarked  for  a  voyage  of  exploration  around 
the  world  on  this  sea  of  knowledge.  All 
have  learned  a  little  ;  many  have  learned 
much  ;  some  have  laid  foundations  in  good 
principles  which  will  insure  future  useful¬ 
ness,  prosperity,  success,  and  enduring  hap¬ 
piness.  They  will  date  their  start  in  life  to 
encouraging  words  first  seen  in  these  pages. 

But  we  must  part  company  now — at  least 
for  a  time — and  each  will  recount  his  experi¬ 
ences,  “  take  stock  ”  of  his  effects,  and  decide 
on  his  future  course.  One  goes  to  California, 
Mexico,  Texas,  Florida,  the  Rocky  Mount¬ 
ains,  or  to  the  Old  World,  and  while  thus 
“on  the  wing  ”  he  will  drop  his  old  friend  and 
monitor,  the  Journal,  and  pursue  his  jour¬ 
ney  alone.  But  will  he  not  need  it,  in  its 
fullness,  on  his  return  ?  He  may  have  it  sent 
to  a  friend,  and  find  it  on  hand  to  welcome 
him  when  he  settles. 

Others  will  rejoin  us;  indeed,  we  have  be¬ 
come  a  necessity  to  each  other.  They  miss  us 
when  we  fail  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
expected  time.  And,  when  turning  over  the 
pages  of  our  subscription  books,  we  miss  the 
familiar  names  of  those  who  “  drop  out,”  or 
who  do  not  renew.  Some  die,  and  go  to  their 
reward.  All  should  come  daily  one  step 
nearer  heaven.  We  are  ripening  out  of  the 
body  into  the  spirit,  and  shall,  ere  long,  fin¬ 
ish  our  journey  and  our  duties  here.  But 
while  we  remain  we  will  work,  to  the  best 


of  our  abilities,  in  the  interest  of  our  fellow- 
men. 

So  far,  we  have  been  generously,  even  no¬ 
bly,  seconded  in  our  efforts.  Words  of  good- 
cheer  come  from  readers  to  encourage  us; 
and  we  feel  that  we  owe  to  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  our  best  services  may  never 
repay.  When  these  good  men  and  women 
die  it  will  be  said  of  them  that  they  left  the 
world  better  than  they  found  it — better  for 
their  having  lived  in  it. 

Must  we  part  ?  This  is  the  last  of  Yol. 
LIX.,  for  1874,  of  the  Phrenological  Jour¬ 
nal.  Many  subscriptions  terminate  with 
this  number.  We  send  the  Journal  no 
longer  than  the  time  for  which  it  is  ordered. 
Those  who  wish  it  continued  will  renew. 
Our  terms  are  unchanged — payment  is  made 
in  advance.  A  new  volume,  LX.,  begins  with 
the  new  year  and  the  next  number.  If  we 
now  say  adieu,  which  means  “  God  be  with 
you,”  may  we  not  hope  soon  to  say  to  each 
fellow-traveler  and  subscriber  of  the  new 
year,  Welcome  to  our  books  again  ! 

The  cause  would  lie  no  less  dear  to  others 
than  to  us,  did  they  realize  its  importance. 
All  who  call  attention  to  it,  or  induce  others 
to  become  subscribers,  are  doing  excellent 
missionary  work,  from  which  thanks  and 
blessings  are  sure  to  come.  Reader,  we  are 
in  the  same  boat,  sailing  for  the  same  haven, 
and  the  more  passengers  we  secure  the  better 
for  them,  for  us,  and  for  the  world.  Reader, 
what  say  you  ?  “  Will  you  go  ?  ” 

- »»♦ - 

FAILURE  OR  SUCCESS  IN  LIFE. 

HAT  are  the  causes  of  so  many  fail¬ 
ures  in  life  ?  Why  do  so  many  bright 
boys  and  promising  young  men  come  to 
naught  ?  Is  it  so  decreed  by  high  heaven  ? 
or,  is  it  by  some  fault  of  their  own  ?  If  it 
be  by  their  own  fault,  then  they  are  to  blame, 
and  their  failure  is  simply  the  penalty  which 
follows  transgression — it  is  merely  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  cause  and  effect.  If  the  failure  be 
through  misfortune  or  some  unavoidable 
calamity,  then  they  are  entitled  to  commis¬ 
eration.  Take  one  of  these  failures.  Was 
he  the  offspring  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage  ? 
Was  he  an  unwelcome  child?  Was  his 
father  a  dwarf  ?  or  was  he  dissipated  ?  Was 
his  mother  a  silly,  fashionable,  tiglit-laced 
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woman  ?  Did  she  feed  on  confectionery 
and  drink  strong  drinks  ?  He  would  nec¬ 
essarily  suffer  for  such  sinning ;  and  if  he 
fetch  up  in  a  poor-house,  or  an  asylum,  or  a 
prison,  he  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 
But  if  one  be  well  generated,  well  born,  of 
good,  sound,  healthy  stock,  and  if,  by  self- 
indulgence,  idleness,  sporting,  and  self-formed 
bad  habits  he  runs  down  and  becomes  a 
charge  on  society,  a  subject  of  charity,  a  pau¬ 
per,  or  a  prisoner,  he  deserves  to  suffer.  He 
gave  himself  the  wounds  he  suffers.  He 
brought  the  pest  upon  himself.  Let  him  not 
charge  his  fault  on  Providence. 

Success  or  failure  in  life  is  not  a  matter  of 
chance.  It  depends  on  conditions.  To  a 
large  extent  we  may  be  masters  of  these  con¬ 
ditions,  and  make  them  what  we  will.  A 
weak  will  yields  to  circumstances  ;  a  strong 
will  makes  circumstances  yield  to  him.  One 
is  easily  tempted,  another  resists  temptations. 
One  becomes  a  slave  to  a  perverted  appetite, 
say  to  a  pipe,  cigar,  or  to  his  cups.  Such  a 
man  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted.  He  can  not 
trust  himself.  His  habit  is  his  master.  As 
he  yields  to  this,  so  he  yields  to  other  equally 
foolish  or  sinful  practices,  and  becomes  weak 
in  will,  weak  in  moral  sensibility,  and  is  no 
longer  his  own  man  and  master.  He  is  on 
the  downward  road,  and  is  much  more  likely 
to  make  life  a  failure  than  the  man  who  has 
no  bad  habits. 

Here  are  useful  suggestions  from  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  Lord  Derby,  who 
is  a  robust,  manly  man.  He  says  : 

“  Take  two  men,  if  they  could  be  found, 
exactly  alike  in  mental  and  bodily  aptitudes, 
and  let  one  go  on  carelessly  and  idly,  indulg¬ 
ing  his  appetites,  and  generally  leading  a 
life  of  pleasure,  and  let  the  oilier  train  him¬ 
self  by  early  hours,  by  temperate  habits,  and 
by  giving  to  muscles  and  brain  each  their 
fair  share  of  employment,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  years  they  will  be  as  wide  apart 
in  their  capacity  for  exertion  as  if  they  had 
been  born  with  wholly  different  constitutions. 
Without  a  normal  healthy  condition  there 
can,  as  a  rule,  be  no  good  work  ;  and  though 
that  qualification  can  not  absolutely  be  se¬ 
cured  or  preserved  by  any  rules,  a  little  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  care  will  go  a  long  way  both 
in  securing  and  preserving  it.  On  that  point 
I  would  give  you  these  hints  :  First,  That  it 


is  not  mental  labor  which  hurts  anybody,  un¬ 
less  the  excess  be  very  great,  but  rather  fret¬ 
ting  and  fidgeting  over  the  prospect  of  la¬ 
bor  to  be  gone  through ;  so  that  the  man 
who  can  accustom  himself  to  take  things 
coolly,  which  is  quite  as  much  a  matter  of 
discipline  as  of  nature,  and  who,  by  keeping 
well  beforehand  with  what  he  has  to  do, 
avoids  undue  hurry  and  nervous  excitement, 
has  a  great  advantage  over  one  who  follows 
a  different  practice.  Next,  I  would  warn 
you  that  those  students  who  think  they  have 
no  time  for  bodily  exercise  will  sooner  or 
later  have  to  find  time  for  illness.  Third, 
when  an  opportunity  of  choice  is  given, 
morning  work  is  generally  better  than  night 
work  ;  and  lastly — a  matter  which  I  should 
not  stop  to  allude  to  but  that  I  know  the 
dangers  of  an  over-driven  existence  in  a 
crowded  town — if  a  man  can  not  get  through 
his  day’s  labor,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be, 
without  artificial  support  [“  artificial  sup¬ 
port  ” — that  means-  beer  or  bourbon],  it 
should  be  a  serious  consideration  for  him 
whether  that  kind  of  labor  is  fit  for  him  at 
all.” 

The  slow  suicides  which  are  being  com¬ 
mitted  among  us  by  self-indulgence,  in  va¬ 
rious  ways,  is  alarming.  Nor  do  the  victims 
seem  to  be  aware  of  their  numbers  or  their 
danger.  When  broken  down  they  charge  it 
to  Providence,  or  to  Circumstances,  when  in 
truth  it  was  their  ignorance,  or  their  willful 
perversion  of  God’s  laws  of  life  and  health. 

Just  here  comes  in  our  rights  and  our  du¬ 
ties  as  good  citizens.  Is  it  not  our  right,  is 
it  not  our  duty,  to  protect  each  other  from 
falling  into  the  pits  of  intemperance  ?  Ought 
we  not  to  write  down,  lecture  down,  preach 
down,  legislate  down,  pray  down,  fight  down, 
and  keep  down,  this  incarnate  devil,  who  is 
indeed  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour  ?  He  is  lurking  in  every  distil¬ 
lery,  in  every  tavern,  in  every  liquor  saloon, 
in  every  theater,  on  every  race-course,  in 
every  gambling-house  ;  aye,  in  the  cellars  of 
many  professed  men  of  God,  who  make  long 
prayers  beseeching  our  Father  in  heaven  to 
deliver  from  temptation,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  petting,  caressing,  and  nursing 
the  monster,  who  is  slowly  and  surely  gaining 
in  power,  and  will  soon  have  them  in  his 
clutches  aud  by  the  throat.  “  O  consistency, 
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thou  art  a  jewel !  ”  Why  not  cage  or  kill 
this  lion  ? 

Here,  then,  are  the  causes  of  success  and 
of  failure  in  life.  Let  eacli  box  his  compass 
and  steer  his  craft  toward  the  haven  he 
would  be.  The  fogs,  the  rocks,  and  all  the 
dangerous  places  have  been  pointed  out, 
and  a  chart  for  safe  sailing  is  before  you. 
Mind  the  lights!  Mind  the  signals  of  dan¬ 
ger  !  Keep  off  the  rocks  !  Keep  a  vigilant 
watch  !  Have  all  sails  set !  Catch  every 
favorable  breeze  !  And  when  storms  arise — 
temptations — keep  sails  snugly  furled,  and 
so  ride  out  the  storm.  A  well-manned  ship, 
well  navigated,  will  be  brought  safely  into 
port,  and  success  crown  the  effort.  Provi¬ 
dence  favors  the  vigilant,  and  helps  those 
who  help  themselves. 

Our  bodies,  our  brains,  and  our  minds  de¬ 
pend  largely  for  their  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  on  what  we  eat  and  drink.  They  are 
well  fed,  ill  fed,  or  they  are  starved,  and  our 
characters  become  what  our  bodies  and  our 
brains  permit  them  to  become.  We  are 
coarse  or  fine,  temperate  or  intemperate,  dis¬ 
eased  or  healthy,  ignorant  or  educated,  godly 
or  ungodly,  happy  or  miserable,  saved  or 
lost,  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  Whither  are  we 
tending  ?  Where  do  we  stand  to-day  ?  Let 
us  classify  ourselves.  Let  us  look  within  and 
see  how  big  the  devil  has  grown.  How 
many  bad  habits — chains — has  he  fixed  upon 
us  ?  Are  our  lives  to  be  failures,  or  are  they 
to  be  successful  ?  Shall  it  be  said,  “  Thou 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  the 
joys  of  the  Lord  ?  ”  or  shall  it  be  said,  “  De¬ 
part,  ye  wicked,  into  outer  darkness  ?  ” 

- - ♦♦♦ - — 

A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

E  do  not  believe  in  trying  to  concen¬ 
trate  all  our  enjoyment  or  happiness 
into  a  single  day  or  a  single  occasion,  but  to 
diffuse  our  work  and  our  play,  our  prose  and 
our  poetry,  all  through  our  lives.  In  the 
Old  Country,  holidays  are  called  “red-letter 
days.”  Then  the  people  give  free  scope  to 
appetite ;  to  indulgence  in  what  they  call 
“  goodies,”  including  plum  pudding,  confec¬ 
tionery,  wine,  beer,  porter,  ale,  and  other 
concoctions.  But  is  this  the  right  way  ? 
Would  it  not  be  more  healthful  and  every 
way  better,  to  partake  moderately,  temper¬ 


ately  of  healthful  food,  and  to  make  all  our 
daily  duties  enjoyable  by  working  with  light 
hearts  and  willing  minds,  rather  than  like 
unwilling  slaves?  We  are  here  in  this  world 
for  a  purpose.  We  are  human  beings,  not 
beasts  of  burden  nor  slaves  of  fashion,  pas¬ 
sion,  appetite.  To  a  properly-constituted 
human  being,  every  day  should  be  as  “  a 
merry  Christmas,”  and  his  soul  should  be 
filled,  not  with  sin  and  sorrow,  but  with  joy 
and  gladness.  Is  not  happiness  the  end  of 
existence?  Then  why  not  have  it  all  the 
time?  Why  not  live  in  it,  instead  of  in  the 
other  place  ? 

Reader,  let  us,  you  and  I,  realize  that  heav¬ 
en  is  a  condition ,  as  well  as  a  place ,  and  let  us 
so  live  as  to  insure  to  ourselves,  and  to  as 
many  others  as  we  can  reach  and  influence, 
the  promises  of  God  and  of  nature  to  those 
who  are  obedient  to  His  mandates.  Let  us 
obey  and  secure  the  blessing.  Let  us  minis¬ 
ter  to  each  other  as  God,  in  His  goodness 
and  mercy,  ministers  to  us. 

“It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.” 

If  we  will,  every  day  shall  be  to  us 
“A  Merry  Christmas.” 

• - - — 

BLESSINGS  IN  DISGUISE. 

HE  trials  of  life  which  seem  greater  than 
we  can  bear  are  often  only  “  blessings  in 
disguise.”  May  good  come  out  of  evil  ?  In 
early  Christian  times  the  question  was  asked, 
“  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naza¬ 
reth  ?  ”  We,  short-sighted  mortals,  often  de¬ 
plore  conditions  which,  if  rightly  used,  would 
tend  to  our  good.  We  ask  that  we  may  es¬ 
cape  cares,  trials,  responsibilities,  and  even 
work !  Nevertheless,  all  these  things  are 
blessed  to  our  use.  And  so  js  adversity, 
when  we  have  enough  grace  to  accept  the 
situation  meekly.  “  To  whom  much  is  given, 
from  him  shall  much  be  required.”  Have 
you  great  abilities  ?  rare  gifts  ?  great  strength  ? 
great  riches?  and  will  you  not  exercise  them 
in  the  interest  of  the  less  fortunate  and  the 
poor  ?  Curses  will  come  on  you  and  on  yours 
to  the  seventh  generation!  You  must  use 
your  talents,  strength,  abilities,  riches,  or 
they  will  corrode  and  bring  evil  on  their 
owner. 

Welcome  the  duties  of  life,  the  cares  of 
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life,  the  struggles  of  life,  and  even  the  trials 
of  life.  They  are  for  your  good.  Have  you 
lost  property,  position,  influence,  fame  ?  It 
should  tend  to  wean  you  from  life’s  vanities, 
and  reconcile  you  to  the  life  to  come.  Has 
death  separated  you  from  loved  ones  ?  Ac¬ 
cept  the  lot,  and  realize  that  they  have  sim¬ 
ply  “  gone  before  ” — that  you  will  meet  again. 
Are  you  on  the  brink  of  another  world,  just 
ready  to  let  go  of  this?  Did  not  He  teach 
you  the  way  ?  and  can  you  not  say,  “  Thy 
will  be  done  ?  ”  How  beautiful  is  Faith  ! 
and  oh,  how  comforting  ! 

Rev.  Dr.  Armitage  is  one  of  our  live  preach¬ 
ers;  he  enjoys  trips  into  the  country,  where 
he  may  observe  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
he  brings  home  pretty  pictures  with  which 
to  illustrate  his  practical  discourses.  Here 
is  one  of  them,  which  also  illustrates  our 
text : 

“  In  Scotland  last  year,  while  steaming  up 
one  of  the  great  lochs,  close  to  the  shore,  I 
saw  a  great  bed  of  water-lilies  near  the  bank, 
which  were  discolored  with  dust  from  the 
road  running  just  above  them.  All  their 
beauty  was  spoiled.  As  the  steamer  passed, 
a  great  wave  rolled  over  the  lilies,  entirely 
submerging  them,  and  I  exclaimed,  “Oh, 
they  are  all  broken  in  pieces;”  but  as  the 
wave  rolled  back  the  lilies  burst  again  upon 
my  view,  riding  gleefully  upon  the  waters, 
radiant  with  beauty,  and  white  as  the  driven 
snow.  The  only  effect  of  the  wave  had  been 
to  wash  away  the  dust  and  bring  them  out 
in  their  virgin  purity.  So  with  the  Christian 
soul,  sealed  by  God.  It  can  not  be  destroyed, 
but  the  dust  of  sin  that  covers  it  will  all  be 
washed  away,  and  it  will  be  made  fit  to  stand 
and  live  in  God’s  presence.” 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  work  ever 
performed  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years,  while  suffering  from 
the  sting  of  persecution.  Has  not  his  suffer¬ 
ing  made  him  a  better  man  ?  The  fact  that 
it  did  not  utterly  crush  him,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  supporting  power  of  conscious  inno¬ 
cence  and  of  Divine  grace.  “  God  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.” 

In  a  note  to  a  friend  just  after  the  Wood- 
hull  attack,  Mr.  Beecher  wrote :  “  Living  or 
dying,  I  am  the  Lord’s.  He  knows  it,  and  I 
know  it.  After  that  it  matters  little  what 
happens.”  To  him,  indeed,  it  matters  little. 


His  noble  work  will  go  on,  and  his  Master 
will  care  for  him  and  for  it.  And  sooner  or 
later  the  world  will  know  the  truth.  But 
each  of  us  it  concerns  deeply  that  we  do  not 
wrong  ourselves  by  misjudging  in  this  issue 
between  a  true  man  and  a  lie. 

- *-*> - 

“HOW  TO  DRAW  A  CROWD.” 

LECTURER  of  some  years’  experience 
and  of  undoubted  ability  and  merits, 
has  never  realized  his  aspirations  in  “  draw¬ 
ing  a  crowd.”  He  lectures  to  small  and  “  se¬ 
lect”  audiences.  He  would  like  to  reach 
the  masses,  and  asks  how  he  may  do  it.  We 
reply : 

1st.  He  must  be  a  good  speaker.  This  im¬ 
plies  oratory,  and  oratory  implies  both  natu¬ 
ral  gifts — good  Language,  with  Intellect,  Ide¬ 
ality,  Imitation,  Mirthfulness,  and  thorough 
discipline.  One  must  have  training  and  prac¬ 
tice  before  inflicting  his  presence  on  an  au¬ 
dience;  must  know  how  to  handle  himself 
and  his  subject.  All  these  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Then  one  must  choose  subjects  or  themes 
in  which  the  public  are  supposed  to  have  an 
interest.  If  it  be  on  a  dry  or  threadbare 
topic,  the  people  will  not  invest  their  time 
or  their  money.  It  must  be  fresh — something 
“  taking.”  Then  it  must  be  properly  an¬ 
nounced — advertised  by  posters,  circulars,  in 
newspapers,  and  by  all  proper  means. 

Among  important  aids  to  a  popular  lectur¬ 
er  are  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  globes,  etc. 
When  an  Arctic  explorer  stands  before  an 
audience  with  outline  maps  on  the  walls,  he 
makes  himself  more  fully  understood  by 
pointing  out  the  various  routes,  bays,  prom¬ 
ontories,  harbors,  headlands,  etc.,  than  could 
possibly  be  done  without.  So  of  the  astron¬ 
omer  with  his  planetary  system,  pictured 
even  in  outline,  which  aids  the  hearer  to  un¬ 
derstand.  A  lecturer  on  natural  history  ex¬ 
hibits  drawings  of  the  animal  he  describes, 
be  it  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  monkey,  or  mouse. 
So  of  the  physiologist,  he  must  have  anatom¬ 
ical  diagrams,  manikins,  skeletons,  etc.  Dr. 
Wieting,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  lecturers,  who  acquir¬ 
ed  a  fortune  only  a  few  years  ago,  had  a  lec¬ 
turing  apparatus  with  which  to  illustrate  his 
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subjects,  which  cost  more  than  $10,000.  He 
lias  it  yet,  though  it  is  not  now  in  use.  He 
began  his  lecturing  with  a  few  simple  crayon 
drawings,  then  added  a  manikin  ;  then  an¬ 
other  and  another  feature  until  he  had  the 
best  private  collection  in  the  world.  It  was 
well  worth  the  admission  fee  charged  simply 
to  see  him  dissect  these  wonderful  structures 
and  to  explain  the  use  of  the  different  or¬ 
gans  of  the  human  body.  When  he  visited 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washing¬ 
ton,  etc.,  it  was  enough  for  him  to  announce 
the  subject  of  his  lectures  and  the  apparatus 
with  which  it  would  be  illustrated,  to  fill  the 
largest  public  hall. 

Phrenologists  who  succeed  best  procure 
life-like  portraits  of  distinguished  or  notori¬ 
ous  men,  including  those  of  all  grades  of  in¬ 
telligence,  with  which  to  illustrate  their  sub¬ 
ject.  These,  if  well  selected,  prove  great  at¬ 
tractions  to  those  who  have  heard  of  but 
have  never  seen  the  originals.  The  skulls  of 
animals  are  compared  with  those  of  man, 
and  differences  in  organization  and  charac¬ 
ter  pointed  out.  Light  is  thrown  on  many 
questions  by  these  discussions.  For  example, 
what  is  the  difference  between  instinct  and 
reason?  Who  wrote  the  plays  usually  as¬ 
cribed  to  Shakspeare?  Is  George  Francis 
Train  crazy?  What  of  Tilton,  Moulton, 
Beecher?  Was  Wesley  a  libertine?  Why 
did  the  patriot,  Arnold,  become  a  traitor? 
Was  Napoleon  a  murderer?  Was  Sweden¬ 
borg  a  seer?  Is  there  such  a  mental  condi¬ 
tion  as  that  called  clairvoyance  ?  Can  one,  by 
the  power  of  his  own  will,  completely  sub¬ 
due  the  will  of  another?  What  organs  or 
faculties  must  be  prominent  in  the  mathema¬ 
tician,  in  the  actor,  inventor,  composer,  or  mu¬ 
sician?  And  how  is  it  that  Phrenology  in¬ 
dicates  what  each  can  do  best  ?  A  racy  writ¬ 
er,  like  a  fluent  speaker,  can  bring  enough 
guns  to  bear  to  hit  the  ten  thousand,  while 
the  more  profound  mind  may  interest  but 
few.  As  yet  the  majority  of  mankind  live 
chiefly  in  the  perceptive  faculties,  and,  like 
children,  they  all  cry  out  “  Let  me  see,  let 
me  see.”  Most  persons  are  to  be  interested 
and  instructed  through  their  curiosity.  And 
this  is  why  we  must  have  pictures  in  books, 
diagrams  and  other  apparatus  in  lectures, 
and  playthings  for  everybody.  And  this  is 
the  way  to  educate  and  “  draw  a  crowd.” 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

ERY  soon  all  good  Christians  — and 
some  pagans  —  will  be  casting  about 
to  see  what  they  may  select  for  Christmas 
presents.  Just  what  may  be  the  best  thing 
for  the  price  to  suit  the  case  is  what  “every¬ 
body  ”  wants  to  know.  One  will  buy  a  box 
of  cigars,  of  expensive  brand,  to  present  to 
the  man  who  smokes.  Another  will  buy  a 
costly  snuff-box,  filled  with  powdered  tobac¬ 
co.  Another  will  put  $3,  $5,  or  even  $10  into 
a  richly  carved  tobacco  pipe;  and  each  of 
the  givers  will  congratulate  himself  that  he 
is  doing  a  handsome  thing.  But  how  much 
better  would  be  a  basket  of  fruit  or  a  barrel 
of  apples,  in  which  all  the  family  could  par¬ 
ticipate  !  Another  will  buy  a  basket  of  cham¬ 
pagne  or  a  case  of  other  costly  wine,  and  send 
it  to  his  friend  as  a  Christly — Christmas — 
present !  Another  will  content  himself  with 
a  demijohn  of  old  bourbon  ;  another  with  a 
keg  of  lager  beer.  Liquor  dealers  count  on 
large  orders  for  the  holidays.  But  are  these 
substances  the  best  for  holiday  presents? 
Will  God  bless  them  to  giver  or  to  receiver? 
If  not,  then  they  are  inappropriate.  If  they 
do  harm  rather  than  good,  then  curses  rather 
than  blessings  will  come  of  them. 

Others,  who  mean  well,  but  are  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped  above  the  animal  appetite,  will  go 
largely  into  confectionery.  They  will  buy 
great  quantities  of  highly-colored  and  richly- 
scented  candies,  with  more  or  less  white  clay, 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  real  deadly  poisons  in 
them,  to  be  given  to  good  little  Sunday-school 
children !  It  will  cause  sickness  in  many 
families,  and  death  in  some.  But  the  matter 
of  life  and  death  is  in  the  hands  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  “you  know,”  and  we  must  not  be 
held  responsible.  Besides,  “  children  will 
have  candies,  and  we  can  not  help  it.”  And 
is  this  the  way  you  propose  to  treat  the  sub¬ 
ject  ?  Will  you  contribute  toward  a  fund  to 
buy  poisons  to  feed  little  children,  and  then 
put  the  responsibility  on  Providence  or  on 
the  wicked  one  ?  That  is  “  too  thin.”  What 
is  reason  given  to  man  for  except  to  be 
used  ? 

Sensible  people  will  provide  something 
useful,  tasteful,  improving.  A  suit  of  clothes 
for  a  poor  boy;  a  comfortable  dress  for  a 
poor  girl ;  a  sewing-machine  for  a  poor  wid¬ 
ow  ;  a  barrel  of  flour,  a  few  tons  of  coal,  a 
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quarter’s  rent,  or,  in  most  cases,  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  needy  would  be  the  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  present.  What  would  be  the  use 
of  cluttering  up  the  house  of  a  poor  widow 
with  a  lot  of  traps  she  can  not  use? 

The  old-time  custom  of  presenting  books 
as  pleasant  remembrancers  is  still  in  vogue, 
and  we  can  think  of  no  stronger  testimonial 
of  loving  hearts  than  a  ]jresent  of  good  books. 
A  year’s  subscription  for  two  or  three  of  the 
best  magazines  would  make  a  nice  present. 
Each  recurring  monthly  number  would  keep 
the  giver  in  remembrance.  This  is  prac¬ 
ticed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  we  heart¬ 
ily  approve  the  plan. 

Little  children  must  have  toys.  Boys  want 
noisy  drums,  toot  horns,  tin  whistles,  kites, 
sleds,  hobby-horses,  etc.,  and  little  girls  want 
pretty  doll-babies,  mimic  household  things, 
etc.  Santa  Claus  will  bring  goodies  —  let 
them  be  ripe  and  healthful  fruits,  when  pos¬ 
sible — for  all  good  children.  And  are  not 
all  children  as  good  as  they  know  how  to  be, 
or  as  good  as  they  should  be  expected  to  be, 
considering  their  inheritance  and  their  sur¬ 
roundings  ?  We  pity  the  poor  Shakers,  who 
have  no  good  little  children  to  make  happy 
on  these  festive  days.  What  should  we  do 
without  them ! 

Then  let  us  all  get  ready  for  our  happy 
Christmas.  Our  stocking  will  be  hung  on 
the  bed-room  door.  Wonder  if  anybody  will 
put  Anything  in  it!  May  we  be  up  bright 
and  early  to  see  ! 

- - 

NO  MORE  PUBLIC  SOUP. 

TO  the  poor,  “  whom  we  have  always  with 
us,”  the  coining  Winter  promises  to  be  an 
exceptionally  severe  season.  In  this  city,  for¬ 
tunately,  we  have  too  many  wealthy  lovers  of 
their  kind  to  allow  the  poorest  to  suffer  for 
want  of  food.  We  are  justly  proud  of  this  fact, 
and  while  we  have  no  desire  to  stay  the  hand 
of  charity,  yet,  in  justice  to  the  needy  ones 
themselves,  we  must  enter  a  protest  against  the 
favorite  mode  of  dispensing  wholesale  charity, 
a  la  soup-house,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  demor¬ 
alizing  to  the  recipients,  while  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  worthy  poor  have  too  much  delicacy 
or  independence  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  offered  them.  Last  winter’s  expe¬ 
rience  should  teach  our  philanthropists  that 
wholesale  depots  of  charity  exert  a  most  per¬ 


nicious  influence  on  the  poor  and  shiftless — 
that  the  means  to  aid  them  are  counted  on  to 
deter  them  from  undertaking  employment, 
when  offered — and  that  the  soup-house  is  a 
wholesale  thief  manufactory.  Should  this  sys¬ 
tem  be  continued,  we  may  look,  ere  long,  for 
an  American  lazaroni.  We  call  upon  our  phi¬ 
lanthropists  and  wealthy  men  to  provide  the 
poor  with  work  during  the  comiDg  season  of 
destitution,  and  allow  them  to  buy  their  own 
soup.  This  is  the  only  sensible  way  to  deal 
with  our  poor — to  make  mendicants  of  them, 
destroys  their  spirit  of  independence,  encour¬ 
ages  laziness,  and  blunts  their  sense  of  honesty. 
While  soup-houses  are  in  vogue,  we  shall  have 
'  strikes  for  higher  wages  among  laboring  men, 
and  female  servants  will  be  so  fastidious  in  the 
selection  of  their  situations  that  it  w7ill  be  an 
impossibility  to  suit  them.  Provide  work  for 
the  poor — and  let  them  provide  soup  for  them¬ 
selves. — Nautical  Gazette. 

[We  agree  with  the  above  exhibit  and  sug¬ 
gestion.  But  how  to  keep  working  people 
profitably  at  work  is  the  question.  Employers, 
like  farmers,  must  have  a  market  for  their  pro¬ 
ductions,  or  they  must  stop.  Better  keep  em¬ 
ployes  at  work  on  half  time  than  not  at  all. 
This  would  be  real,  practical  charity  in  many 
instances.] 

- - 

American  Seamen. — The  Nautical  Gazette 
says  :  “  If  the  management  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  will  carry  out  the  plan  as 
indicated  by  the  items  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press,  for  the  enlistment  of  youths,  who  shall 
rise,  in  regular  grades,  to  the  highest  rank  of 
command  in  the  service,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  commendable  steps  ever  taken  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  Mr.  Hatch  is  a  man  full  of  brilliant 
ideas,  and  many  of  them,  if  worked  out,  as  he 
evidentty  intends  they  shall  be,  will  produce  re¬ 
sults  of  great  benefit  to  the  vessel  interest  of  the 
nation.  We  need  good  seamen  and  good  officers 
as  much  as  we  need  good  ships,  and  the  man 
who  will  aid  in  perfecting  any  sj^stem  whereby 
the  personnel  of  our  merchant  navy  may  be  ele¬ 
vated  is  a  public  benefactor.  There  are  many 
traits  in  the  character  of  the  Managing  Director 
which  we  admire,  but  none  more  than  that 
which  has  prompted  him  to  take  the  inflatory 
step  to  give  promising  boys  an  opportunity  to 
become  first-class  seamen  and  officers.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  his  efforts  in  this  direction 
will  meet  with  a  rich  reward,  and  that  he  may 
live  to  see  a  large  body  of  real  American  sailors 
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grow  up,  whose  early  training  and  whose  future 
welfare  can  be  traced  to  their  schooling  on  the 
ships  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.” 

[We  are  rejoiced  at  the  prospect.  There  is 
no  good  reason  in  the  world  why  Americans 
shall  not  become  the  best  seamen.  Let  the 
lads  be  properly  encouraged  and  trained.  In 
this  connection  it  is  in  point  to  mention  that  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education,  with  tire  au¬ 


thority  of  a  recent  State  law,  have  taken  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  establishment  of  a  Nautical  School 
for  the  education  and  training  of  pupils  in  nav¬ 
igation.  The  U.  S.  Government,  in  furthering 
the  excellent  scheme,  has  placed  a  sloop  of 
war,  the  St.  Mary’s,  at  the  disposal  of  the  New 
York  Board,  and  before  long  she  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  this  new  and  most  beneficial  educa¬ 
tional  enterprise.] 


MIND  AND  BRAIN. 


NDER  this  title  one  of  our  exchanges 
records  the  substance  of  a  recent  paper 
given  to  the  public  by  Prof.  Wilder,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  American  Scientific  Association,  criticises 
the  methods  of  studying  the  relations  between 
brain  and  mind.  The  phrenological  method 
is  defective,  because  anatomy  does  not  show 
any  definite  correspondence  whatever  between 
the  folds  and  fissures  of  the  brain  and  the 
outer  surface  of  the  skull,  and  because  the 
most  expert  phrenologists  often  fail  to  define 
character  by  the  head.  As  for  the  patholog¬ 
ical  method,  which  compares  brain-lesions 
with  mental  phenomena  observed  during  the 
life  of  the  individual,  there  is  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  peculiar  mental  conditions 
may  exist  without  recognizable  brain-lesion, 
and  vice  versa.  And  Brown-Sequarcl  says 
that  all  parts  of  the  brain  may,  under  irrita¬ 
tion,  act  on  any  of  its  other  parts,  modifying 
their  activity  so  as  to  destroy  or  diminish,  or 
to  increase  and  to  morbidly  alter  it.  The 
experimental  method,  which  irritates  or  de¬ 
stroys  certain  cerebral  regions  in  living  ani¬ 
mals,  merely  demonstrates  the  existence  in 
the  brain  of  centers  of  action  for  different  sets 
of  muscles;  it  necessarily  produces  abnormal 
action,  and  fails  to  show  the  relation  between 
brain  and  mind.  Dr.  Wilder  would  follow 
the  example  of  phrenologists,  but  employing 
the  brain  itself  for  comparison,  instead  of  the 
skull,  using  large  numbers,  and  comparing 
the  two  sides.  He  would  employ  canine  in¬ 
stead  of  human  brains,  because  of  their  sim¬ 
ple  fissural  pattern,  and  the  possibility  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  mental  character¬ 
istics  of  dogs.  Better  results  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  study  of  .the  brains  of  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  we  were  acquainted  in  life, 
but  that  is  impracticable.  Dr.  Wilder  does 
not  believe  in  the  localization  of  faculties  in 
different  portions  of  the  brain,  and  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  a  cerebral  hemisphere  acts 
as  a  unit  either  singly  or  witli  its  fellow.” 

In  respect  t-o  the  above  we  have  to  say  that 


those  who  are  inclined  to  oppose  Phrenology 
generally  indulge  in  very  loose  and  indefinite 
statements.  Dr.  Wilder  is  made  to  say  that 
“  anatomy  does  not  show  any  definite  corre¬ 
sponding  difference  between  the  folds  and 
fissures  of  the  brain  and  the  outer  surface  of 
the  skull.”  This  statement  seems  intended  to 
mean  that  the  form  of  the  brain  is  not  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  form  of  the  skull ;  whereas  the 
development  of  the  brain  gives  form  to  the 
skull.  We  have  never  supposed,  nor  stated, 
that  the  special  convolutions  of  the  brain  in¬ 
dicate  their  minute  forms  upon  the  surface 
of  the  skull ;  but  our  theory  is  that  the  size 
of  the  brain  is  the  measure  of  mental  power, 
other  things  being  equal ;  and  that  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  propensities  are  located  above 
and  about  the  ears;  and  when  these  are  large 
the  head  is  wide  in  that  region. 

We  have  skulls  some  of  which  are  one  inch 
and  a  half  wider  than  others  in  this  region, 
yet  their  length  is  the  same.  The  anterior 
portions  of  the  brgin — what  are  called  the 
anterior  lobes — are  devoted  to  the  intellect. 
In  proportion  as  the  forehead  is  long  from 
the  ear  forward,  is  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  indicated. 

It  is  no  more  necessary  that  the  folding  of 
the  brain  should  be  indicated  on  the  surface 
of  the  skull  to  indicate  the  size  of  the  brain, 
than  it  is  necessary  that  the  crooks  and  cor¬ 
rugations  of  the  bowels  should  be  imprinted 
on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  to  indicate 
large  bowels,  or  to  show  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  those  that  are  large  and  those  that  are 
small.  Sometimes  the  abdomen  stands  out 
boldly;  it  is  an  indication  of  large  and  well 
filled  viscera,  and  vice  versa. 

The  same  is  true  with  the  brain,  which  is 
folded  and  corrugated  in  a  manner  similar  to 
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the  intestinal  canal  when  lying  in  its  normal 
condition. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  Bro¬ 
ca,  Ferrier,  and  Brown-Sequard  have  just 
about  as  much  significance  in  determining 
the  qualities  of  particular  parts  of  the  brain 
as  thrusting  a  spur  into  a  horse  by  his  rider, 
or  striking  him  on  the  flank  with  his  whip, 
determines  the  location  of  the  injury  to  be  the 
source  of  power  to  the  legs.  Poisoning  a 
particular  part  of  the  brain,  or  affecting  it 
with  electricity,  is  apt  to  extend  its  influence 
to  all  parts  of  the  brain. 

They  pierce  the  brain  and  irritate  certain 
particular  parts.  And  in  the  case  of  a  dog, 
because  his  hind  legs  are  made  to  indicate 
the  process  of  running,  they  think  they  have 
found  the  location  of  locomotion. 

One  might  as  well  assert  that  the  end  of  a 
cat's  tail  is  the  location  of  the  power  which 
opens  the  mouth  and  excites  the  cat  to  squall 
because  treading  on  the  tail  produces  this 
result. 

Dr.  Wilder  is,  moreover,  made  to  say  “  he 
would  employ  canine  instead  of  human  brains, 
because  of  their  simple  fissural  pattern,  and 
the  possibility  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  mental  characteristics  of  the  dog.” 

We  know  the  character  of  men  better  than 
we  do  the  character  of  dogs — that  is  out  of 
our  sphere. 

Phrenologists  know,  however,  very  well 
that  development  above  the  ears  in  a  bull¬ 
dog  corresponds  with  bull-dog  disposition, 
in  dog  and  in  man.  Destructiveness,  Com¬ 
bativeness,  and  Alimentiveness,  located  in 
that  region,  manifest  themselves  according  to 
their  fullness  or  size  in  the  lower  animals  and 
in  man. 

Dr.  Wilder,  we  learn,  “  does  not  believe  in 
the  localization  of  faculties  in  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  brain.”  But  he  knows  distinctly 
that  we  differ  from  him  in  this  opinion,  and 
we  believe  we  have  had  a  better  opportunity 
than  most  people  of  knowing  whereof  we 
affirm  in  this  matter. 

Phrenology  will  take  fifty  skulls,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  will  describe  the  character  which  each 
of  the  individuals  who  once  owned  them 
was  known  to  possess  during  life,  and  so 
classify  them  that  any  man  of  common  ob¬ 
servation  will  readily  see  the  differences  in 


the  skulls,  and  he  will  himself  be  able  to 
classify  skulls  in  like  manner  in  a  general 
way  ever  after. 

As  we  have  said,  some  men  have  a  head  an 
inch  and  a  half  wider  above  the  ears  than 
other  men,  while  the  length  from  the  front  to 
the  rear  may  be  the  same  ;  others  have  a  head 
an  inch  and  a  half  higher,  while  the  length 
and  width  may  be  the  same. 

The  trouble  with  most  persons  who  criti¬ 
cise  Phrenology  is,  that  they  have  not  made 
extensive  and  careful  investigation  according 
to  the  principles  of  Phrenology.  They  are 
more  apt  to  find  a  skull  or  head  which  they 
deem  to  be  an  exception,  and  because  they 
can  not  find  waves  and  lumps  on  the  surface, 
they  think  there  are  no  indications  of  phre¬ 
nological  development ;  while  we  take  the 
radial  extension  of  the  head  from  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  measure  the  size  of  different 
parts,  as  the  size  of  a  wagon-wheel  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  length  of  the  spokes. 

- - - 

FAITH  OR  REASON,  WHICH  ? 

HE  warfare  which  has  been  going  on  for 
so  many  ages  between  the  champions 
of  Reason  and  the  color-bearers  of  Religion 
seems  to  be  approaching  its  climax.  Various 
have  been  the  methods  tried  for  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  but  fruitlessly.  Believing,  as  we  do, 
that  only  in  Phrenology  can  be  found  any 
definite  solution  of  the  differences  between 
them,  and  that  the  time  is  favorable  for  the 
presentation  of  the  best  thought  of  those  who 
contemplate  human  reason  and  human  relig¬ 
ious  beliefs  through  the  telescope  of  phreno¬ 
logical  principles,  we  offer  a  Premium  of  One 
Hundred  Dollars  for  the  article  which  shall 
best  set  forth  the  functions  and  relations  of 
the  religious  and  intellectual  organs  in  men¬ 
tal  phenomena. 

The  articles,  to  secure  attention,  should  be 
legibly  written  on  letter  or  manuscript  pa¬ 
per,  one  side  of  a  slip  only  being  written  on, 
and  be  sufficient  to  fill  not  less  than  eight 
pages  of  the  Phrenological  Journal. 

The  manuscripts  shall  be  submitted  to  a 
committee  composed  of  Drs.  R.  T.  Trail  and 
Alexander  Wilder,  and  Messrs.  Samuel  Lea¬ 
vitt  and  H.  S.  Drayton  for  examination,  and 
their  report  will  determine  the  successful  con¬ 
tribution. 

All  offerings  in  competition  must  be  sent 
in  before  the  1st  day  of  February,  1875. 
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OUR  NEW  CLASS. 

TUtlENDS  of  the  cause  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  our  prospects  for  a  goodly 
number  of  students — all  capable  men — for 
1874,  are  favorable.  Just  as  we  go  to  press, 
members  are  beginning  to  assemble.  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  them  in  future 
numbers. 

• - - 

A  Good  Suggestion. — “  The  perfection  of 
the  Grange  will  be  reached  only  when  those 
who  have  been  reared  under  its  influences  are 
intellectual,  as  refined  and  as  polished  as  the 
best  class  of  the,  inhabitants  in  our  larger  towns 
and  cities,  without  their  follies,  immoralities, 
and  vices.  By  joint  efforts,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  Grange,  libraries  can  easily  be  pro¬ 
cured,  lectures  delivered,  and  various  means 


of  instruction  and  entertainment  provided  at 
trifling  expense  to  the  individual,  but  of  the 
greatest  value  to  all.  Each  of  one  hundred 
members,  by  contributing  the  small  sum  of 
one  dollar  toward  the  purchase  of  a  Grange 
Library,  would  hereby  place  it  in  the  power  of 
each  member  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
hundred  dollar  library,  all  for  the  inconsider¬ 
able  sum  of  one  dollar. 

“  Such  is  the  value  of  co-operation.  Thus, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Grange,  do 
we  place  in  our  homes  hundreds  of  good  books 
and  scores  of  conveniences  and  pleasures  which 
are  practically  unattainable  by  the  individual.” 

[It  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  furnish  Grang¬ 
ers  and  others  with  well-selected  libraries  at 
wholesale  rates;  and  this  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  aid  in  building  up  a  society,  a  State, 
and  a  nation.] 


AGRICULTURAL  HINTS. 


Our  Wheat  Crop.— It  would  appear, 
from  a  long  article  in  a  ISTew  York  paper, 
that  the  wants  of  Great  Britain  in  the  wheat 
line  average  about  850,000  bushels  per  week, 
and  America  being  this  year  about  the  only 
source  of  supply,  we  may  expect  steady  prices. 
In  the  crop  year  1872-3  Great  Britain  imported 
about  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  her 
estimated  requirements  for  the  crop  year  from 
September  1,  1873,  to  August  31,  1874,  from 
foreign  imports,  have  been  placed  at  90,000,000 
to  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  France,  usu¬ 
ally  a  large  exporter  of  wheat,  has  been  in  the 
present  crop  year  an  importer  to  the  extent  of 
about  40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  Russia, 
that  has  had  in  some  previous  years  as  high  as 
00,000,000  bushels  annual  surplus  wheat  for 
export,  had  scarcely  half  the  amount  from  her 
crop  of  1873.  The  United  States  in  1873  had  a 
wheat  crop  estimated  by  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  at  277,372,000  bushels,  which  proba¬ 
bly,  in  fact,  exceeded  310,000,000  bushels,  as 
about  88,000,000  bushels  have  already  been  ex¬ 
ported,  and  221,250,000  bushels  are  approxi¬ 
mately  required  for  seeding  20,000,000  acres  of 
wheat,  and  the  food  requirements  of  about 
43,500,000  people. 

The  Largest  Farm  in  England  is 

3,000  acres  in  extent,  and  in  its  cultivation  the 
“  four  course  ”  system  is  adopted,  750  acres  being 
devoted  to  wheat,  750  to  barley  and  oats,  750  to 


seeds,  beans,  and  peas,  and  750  to  roots.  The 
live  stock  is  valued  as  follows  :  sheep,  $35,000 ; 
horses,  $15,000 ;  bullocks,  $12,500 ;  and  pigs, 
$2,500.  The  artificial  fertilizers  used  annually 
amount  to  $8,000,  and  the  entire  cost  of  ma¬ 
nures  is  $15,000.  The  oil-cake  and  corn  pro¬ 
duced  annually  amount  to  $20,000.  The  yield 
of  the  sheep  sells  for  $20,000,  and  this  animal 
is  the  most  profitable  stock  kept.  Pretty  good 
for  a  little  island  farm ! 

Value  of  Hens  and  Eggs  in  France. 

— A  Curious  statement  has  been  made  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  French  paper  in  regard  to  hens.  It 
reckons  the  number  of  hens  in  France  at 
40,000,000,  valued  at  $20,000,000.  Of  these 
about  one-fifth  are  killed  annually  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  There  is  an  annual  net  production  of 
80,000,000  chickens,  which  in  market  yield 
$24,000,000.  The  extra  value  to  be  added  for 
capons,  fattened  liens,  and  the  like,  is  put  at 
$2,200,000.  The  production  of  eggs  is  rec¬ 
koned  at  an  average  of  100  eggs  per  hen,  worth 
$48,000,000.  In  all,  it  is  reckoned  that  the 
value  of  hens,  chickens,  and  eggs,  sold  in  the 
markets  of  France,  is  $80,000,000. 

Wet  Hoots. — The  following  simple  de¬ 
vice  will  rob  the  cold,  wet  barn-yard  of  a  slushy 
winter  or  spring  evening  of  half  its  promise  of 
discomfort  for  the  next  morning:  When  the 
boots  are  taken  off,  fill  them  quite  full  with  dry 
oats.  This  grain  has  a  great  fondness  for  damp, 
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and  will  rapidly  absorb  the  last  vestige  of  it 
from  the  wet  leather.  As  it  takes  up  the  mois¬ 
ture  it  swells  and  fills  the  boots  with  a  tightly 
fitting  last,  keeping  its  form  good,  drying  the 
leather  without  hardening  it.  In  the  morning, 
shake  out  the  oats  and  hang  them  in  a  bag 
near  the  fire,  ready  for  the  next  wet  night, 
draw  on  the  boots,  and  go  happily  about  the 
day’s  work.  This  simple  recipe,  tender-footed 
reader,  will  save  you  much  discomfort. 

Pillows  long  used  acquire  a  disagree¬ 
able  odor.  The  ticks  should  be  emptied  and 
washed,  the  feathers  put  into  a  bag  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  several  hours. 
If  in  the  country,  where  the  old-fashioned  brick 
oven  is  still  in  existence,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
place  the  bag  in  the  oveu  after  the  bread  has 
been  withdrawn. 

Map  Your  Farm. — The  Farmers' 

Union  suggests  that  every  farmer  should  have 
a  complete  map  of  his  farm,  with  each  field, 
pasture  and  wood  lot,  together  with  all  the 
fences,  roads,  and  ditches,  plainly  drawn,  and 
either  numbered  or  named,  so  they  can  be  read¬ 
ily  designated.  Few  farmers  can  appreciate 
the  real  value  of  one  until  they  have  tried  the 
experiment,  for  with  a  map  of  the  farm  before 


you,  you  can  direct  your  workmen  to  any  part 
of  it  without  the  possibility  of  their  making  a 
mistake.  You  can  plan  improvements  and 
estimate  the  cost  at  your  leisure,  instead  of 
spending  half  a  day  of  your  valuable  time  in 
surveying  the  land  itself.  Any  person,  with  a 
little  ingenuity  and  patience,  can  draw  a  map 
of  his  farm.  It  should  be  about  two  feet  square, 
or  larger  if  desired,  and  drawn  upon  thick  card¬ 
board,  to  prevent  its  being  torn  or  defaced. 
Let  our  farmers  try  the  experiment,  and  they 
will  soon  learn  its  value. 

- - ♦»«- — — — — 

Important  Events  which  Occurred 
in  December. — Dec.  1.  Habeas  Corpus  restored, 
1865 —  2.  John  Brown  hung,  1869  —  3.  Seige  of 
Knoxville,  1863 — 1  Thos.  Carlisle  born,  1795 — 5. 
Mozart  died,  1792 — 7.  Cicero  assassinated,  43  b.c.  ; 
Father  Mathew  died,  1856—8.  R.  Baxter  died,  1691 
— 9.  Milton  born,  1608;  Sumter  bombarded,  1863 
— 12.  Brunei  died,  1849  — 14.  Washington  died, 
1799;  Prof.  Agassiz  died,  1873 — 17.  Sir  H.  Davy 
born,  1779 — 18.  Rev.  Charles  Wesley  born,  1708 — 
19.  Rome  burned,  69  a. d. — 23.  Xerxes  enthroned, 
486  b.c. — 24.  Stanton  died,  1869 — 25.  Christmas 
day  (see  St.  Matthew  i.) — 26.  Girard  died,  1831 — 
28.  St.  John  died,  100  a.d. — 29.  Gladstone  born, 
3809—30.  Order  of  Jesuits  founded,  1535  —  31. 
Spurzheim  born,  1776. 
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[In  this  Department  will  he  noticed  such  matters  as  are  of  interest  to  correspondents  and  to  the  general  reader. 
Contributions  for  “  What  They  Say  ”  should  he  brief,  pointed,  and  creamy,  to  secure  publication.] 


to  ||ur  t omspoiitrcnts. 

The  Pressure  of  our  Business  is  such 
that  we  can  not  undertake  to  return  unavailable  contribu¬ 
tions  unless  the  necessary  postage  is  provided  by  the  writ¬ 
ers.  In  all  cases ,  persons  who  communicate  with  us 
through  the  post-office  should ,  if  they  expect  a  reply,  in¬ 
close  the  return  postage — stamps  being  preferred.  Anony¬ 
mous  letters  will  not  be  considered. 

Questions  of  “General  Interest”  only 
will  be  answered  in  this  department.  But  one  question 
at  a  time ,  and  that  clearly  stated ,  must  be  propounded , 
if  a  correspondent  shall  expect  us  to  give  him  the  benefit 
of  an  early  consideration. 


Weight  of  Brain. — Have  you  any 
rule  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  brain  in  ounces 
possessed  by  a  living  subject?  Do  you  use  apoth¬ 
ecaries  or  avoirdupois  weight  in  such  estimates  ? 

Ans.  We  have  no  absolute  rule  for  determining 
the  precise  weight  of  the  brain  during  life.  We 
judge  of  temperament,  as  to  whether  the  brain  is 


fine  or  coarse,  and,  by  various  means,  whether  the 
skull  is  thick  or  thin,  and  are  able  to  approximate 
this  very  closely;  and  we  have  only  size  and  qual¬ 
ity  as  means  of  judging  the  weight  of  a  brain.  But 
some  brains  weigh  more  heavily  than  others  for 
their  size,  as  some  timber  and  some  metals  weigh 
more  heavily  than  others.  We  sometimes  pick  up 
a  thick  book  and  find  that  it  feels  very  light.  An¬ 
other  book  of  the  same  size  may  be  almost  twice 
as  heavy — the  paper  in  one  book  being  fine  and 
compact,  in  the  other  coarse  and  loose.  The  same 
law  holds  in  regard  to. all  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
the  brain  included.  Avoirdupois  weight,  not 
apothecaries,  is  generally  employed  in  weighing 
brain.  - 

Human  Body  Renewed. — Are  the 

bones  renewed  every  seven  years,  and  the  flesh 
about  every  year?  If  so,  what  is  the  positive 
proof,  and,  if  such  is  the  ease,  why  are  not  scars 
and  India-ink  designs  removed  also? 

Arts.  The  human  body  is  not  the  fixed,  perma¬ 
nent  thing  many  persons  suppose  it  to  be.  On  the 
contrary,  every  atom  of  it  is  iu  a  state  of  constant 
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change.  Each  molecule  grows  rapidly  old  and 
worn  out  as  it  performs  its  office  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  and  when  it  can  no  longer  do  its  work, 
it  dies  and  becomes  waste  matter,  and  is  taken  up 
by  the  proper  organs — usually  the  lymphatics— 
and  conveyed  out  of  the  body  through  the  skin, 
lungs,  or  bowels.  When  it  dies,  its  place  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  new  molecule  produced  by  assimilation 
of  the  food  we  eat,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  dies  and  is 
replaced.  These  changes  are  believed  to  occur  in 
all  the  tissues,  but  no  special  time  can  be  assigned 
after  which  every  atom  in  the  body  has  become 
new  again.  Some  have  suggested  a  period  of  from 
five  to  seven  years,  but  the  probability  is  that  in 
most  tissues  the  change  is  more  rapid.  The  ob¬ 
jection  in  regard  to  scars  is  easily  answered.  They 
do  gradually  become  obliterated.  But  even  if  they 
did  not,  we  can  easily  see  that,  if  each  dying  atom 
is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  the  same  kind,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  tissue  would  not  be  changed.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  tattooing,  the  ink  generally  used  is  an  in¬ 
soluble  substance  in  the  skin,  and  while  transfor¬ 
mation  of  atoms  goes  on  all  around,  the  ink,  not 
being  tissue  at  all,  is  of  course  unaffected. 

A  Matrimonial  Exchange. — A  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  West  asks  us  this  question: 

Would  it  be  practicable  to  devise  a  safe  and 
beneficent  plan  of  matrimonial  correspondence 
between  the  women  of  the  East  and  the  men  of 
the  West,  excluding  tobacco-abusers  ? 

Ans.  We  are  not  prepared  to  answer  this  conun¬ 
drum.  Whatever  else  may  or  may  not  be  done,  it 
will  be  perfectly  proper  to  exclude  tobacco. 

A  Counting-Room  Interest. —  Can 

you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  give  me  a  short  and 
simple  rule  for  theequation  of  payments  ?  A  few 
years  ago  a  prize  was  offered  for  such  a  rule,  and 
was  awarded,  I  believe,  to  a  Boston  gentleman. 
But  I  have  never  seen  the  rule. 

Ans.  We  are  unable  to  gratify  our  friend  who 
propounds  this  query.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
mathematical  or  book-keeping  readers  can. 

Envy. — What  mental  faculties  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production  of  envy '! 

Ans.  Approbativeness  and  Self-Esteem,  and 
these  are  excited  to  action  in  the  way  of  envy  by 
various  other  faculties,  as  there  are  many  kinds  of 
envy,  or  envy  on  many  subjects,  such  as  property, 
love,  distinction  in  scholarship,  attainment  of 
honor,  office,  preferment,  etc. 

Fulton  and  Steam  Navigation. — 
Does  the  credit  of  applying  steam  to  navigation 
properly  belong  to  Robert  Fulton,  and  when  and 
where  was  the  first  ocean  trip  made  ? 

Ans.  Yes;  in  a  certain  sense  the  invention  can 
be  said  to  be  due  to  Fulton,  for  he  was  the  first  to 
achieve  positive  success — the  first  to  render  navi¬ 
gation  by  steam  at  once  profitable  and  practicable. 
Several  persons  in  America,  England,  and  Scot¬ 
land  had  contrived  appliances  by  which  they  had 
navigated  boats  short  distances  by  means  of  steam, 
but  every  attempt  was  unsatisfactory,  and  practi¬ 


cally  unsuccessful,  until  Fulton,  in  1807,  launched 
the  “Clermont”  on  the  Hudson,  and  made  a  suc¬ 
cessful  trip  to  Albany  from  New  York,  at  the  rate 
of  about  live  miles  an  hour.  The  ocean  was  first 
crossed  in  a  steamship  by  the  “Savannah,”  which 
sailed  from  New  York  to  St.  Petersburg'!!,  via  Liv¬ 
erpool,  in  twenty-six  days. 

The  Lawyer. — What  natural  talents 
are  needed  to  become  a  good  lawyer,  and  what 
faculties  should  be  strong,  and  which  are  least 
needed ?  Would  it  repay  one  with  an  ordinary  ed¬ 
ucation  to  devote  the  years  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-two  to  a  college  course  before  studying 
law.  '  TRELLA. 

Ans.  All  that  a  man  has,  or  can  have,  is  required 
to  become  a  good  lawyer;  but  as  most  men  are 
not  perfect,  the  qualities  which  are  most  essential 
for  law  or  for  any  other  special  profession  to  which 
a  person  has  aspirations,  should  be  amply  devel¬ 
oped.  A  lawyer  needs  large  Perceptive  organs  to 
gather  the  facts  which  are  required;  large  Event¬ 
uality  to  hold  the  knowledge  ready  for  immediate 
use;  and  large  Comparison  to  enable  him  to  an¬ 
alyze  and  criticise;  and  large  Causality  to  reason 
logically  and  philosophically  upon  the  facts  and 
principles  involved  in  a  case.  He  needs  also  a 
good  degree  of  the  mental  temperament  to  give 
him  a  studious  mind,  clearness  of  intellect,  and 
intensity  of  feeling.  He  needs  a  fair  degree  of  the 
Motive  and  Vital  Temperaments  to  sustain  him  in 
the  labors  of  his  profession,  and  give  his  brain 
vigor  and  power. 

The  faculties  least  needed  are,  Agreeableness, 
Imitation,  Spirituality,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Pa¬ 
rental  Love.  But  it  is  difficult  to  consider  any 
faculty  of  little  importance  in  that  profession, 
because  it  has  to  deal  with  every  phase  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  condition,  and  the  more  full  and  complete 
are  all  of  his  developments,  the  better  can  he 
awaken  corresponding  feelings,  sentiments,  or 
thoughts  in  a  jury,  and  the  better  can  he  compre¬ 
hend  the  wants  and  needs  of  clients. 

If  one  has  the  means  to  obtain  a  college  educa¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  spend  the  time 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-two  to  do  so.  He 
•would  stand  higher  in  the  law  at  thirty-five  years 
of  age  than  he  would  to  have  gone  at  eighteen  into 
a  law  office,  ignoring  the  more  finished  culture. 
A  lawyer  should  be  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  as 
well  as  profoundly  versed  in  his  professional 
studies.  - 

Snow-Birds. — Here  in  Northern  New 
York  we  have  flocks  of  little  snow-birds.  Some 
are  white,  some  a  light-gray,  and  others  variegat¬ 
ed.  They  remain  all  winter,  picking  up  the  seeds 
of  grass,  weeds,  etc.,  and  crumbs  of  bread  when 
thrown  out  to  them  from  dwelling-houses.  In 
size  they  are  like  the  sparrow  and  the  ground  or 
chipping  bird,  having  a  chirp  like  the  latter.  We 
wish  to  know  whether  they  are  identical  with 
either  of  those  birds,  having  only  changed  their 
plumage,  or  whether  they  are  a  distinct  species, 
and  where  they  go  to  lay  their  eggs  and  hatch. 

Ans.  The  snow-bird  is  classed  with  the  genus 
Junco ,  or  finch  family,  of  which  there  is  but  one 
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species  common  to  the  Eastern  United  States, 
there  being  another  species  peculiar  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  a  third  species  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  or,  according  to  another  authority,  it  is  a 
member  of  the  genus  Ember iza,  and  of  the  genus 
FnngUla,  of  which  latter  there  are  two  species, 
one  peculiar  to  Europe,  and  the  other  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  The  nest  is  made  upon  the  ground, 
the  entrance  generally  concealed.  The  eggs  are 
four  in  number,  yellowish  white,  with  numerous 
small,  reddish  brown  dots. 

Wood-Cuts.— What  kind  of  wood  is 

used  in  making  wood-cuts  for  press  printing  ? 

Ans.  Boxwood,  chiefly. 

Can’t  Stand  Study. — A  young  man 
writes:  “I  am  fifteen  years  old,  and  very  fond  of 
study,  but-  as  soon  as  I  begin  to  study  for  an  h.our 
or  two,  I  get  a  terrible  headache,  accompanied  by 
a  sour  stomach.  Last  year  I  went  off  to  college, 
but  was  there  but  two  months  when  I  had  to  re¬ 
turn  home,  sick.  My  physician  says  my  illness 
was  brought  on  by  over-study.  What  can  I  do  to 
remedy  this  '?  I  am  very  anxious  to  return  to  col¬ 
lege,  but  my  father  is  afraid  to  let  me  go,  as  he 
thinks  I  will  get  sick  again.  I  have  consulted  all 
the  doctors  here,  but  they  do  me  no  good.  So  I 
write  this  to  you,  and  hope  you  will  answer. 

Ans.  We  doubt  the  “over-study”  part  of  the 
statement,  but  have  no  doubt  about  the  “  head¬ 
ache”  and  the  illness.  But  does  not  this  arise 
from  wrong  living?  Is  not  the  diet  at  fault? 
What  does  the  lad  eat?  We  think  his  headache 
comes  of  that  “sour  stomach,”  and  that  from 
what  he  eats.  His  exercise  in  the  open  air  may  be 
too  little,  and  hours  of  confinement  too  long,  but 
if  all  these  matters  were  properly  adjusted,  we 
think  the  young  man  may  pursue  his  studies  with¬ 
out  injury.  But  will  he  diet  himself  according  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Science  of  Health  ?  If  so,  he 
will  go  through  all  right. 


Twins. — Is  it  proper  to  say  “  a  pair 
of  twins  ?  ”  Ans.  No,  for  the  reason  that  “  twins ,l 
in  itself  signifies  a  pair.- 


■  Some  Facts  about  Phrenology. — 
On  a  November  evening,  about  six  years  ago,  we 
had  gathered  around  a  cheerful  fireside  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  Mr.  B.,  then  a  visitor  in  our 
family,  was  relating  his  travels  through  South 
America.  We  were  interrupted  by  a  rap  on  the 
door,  to  which  my  father  responded,  “Come  in.” 

The  door  was  opened,  and  a  laborer  from  the 
field  appeared,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
father  about  some  cattle.  Having  soon  finished 
his  errand,  he  departed.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone, 
Mr.  B.,  discontinuing  his  narrative,  exclaimed, 
“  What  a  peculiar  head  that  fellow  has  !  Did  you 
notice  it?  Why,  there’s  nothing  too  bad  for  him 
to'  do.  He  will  steal  everything  he  can  get  his 


hands  upon.  He’d  rob  a  widow.  He  is  a  worth¬ 
less  character.  He  should  not  work  on  my  farm  ; 
he  is  better  suited  to  a  jail.”  This  outburst  of 
opinion  from  Mr.  B.  amused  us,  inasmuch  as  we 
knew  Ned  to  be  a  very  worthless  character.  How¬ 
ever,  we  told  our  visitor  that  we  could  not  accuse 
Ned  of  dishonesty.  Mr.  B.  said,  “I  base  my  opin¬ 
ions  upon  his  Phrenology,  and  am  not  mistaken.” 
A  few  months  afterward,  Ned  was  arraigned  for 
having  stolen  a  neighbor’s  hog.  A  few  weeks 
later  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  shot  a  widow’s 
mule  for  entering  his  garden.  For  the  last  act  he 
was  put  in  jail.  Here  were  confirmations  directly 
of  Mr.  B.’s  opinion. 

On  another  evening  we  selected  a  class  of  heads, 
each  widely  differing  from  the  others,  in  order  to 
have  Mr.  B.  designate  their  peculiarities.  The 
first  presented  for  examination  was  a  lad  of  seven¬ 
teen,  whom  we  knew  to  be  a  great  talker,  very 
proud,  bigoted,  and  indolent.  The  second  was 
shrewd,  industrious,  honest,  and  imbued  with  the 
walk-right-through  spirit.  The  third  a  very  prom¬ 
ising  lad,  and  a  special  favorite.  Mr.  B.  described 
each  minutely  and  correctly.  And  our  special  fa¬ 
vorite,  he  said,  would  give  us  cause  to  regret  his 
career.  “  He  has  a  predilection  for  bad  company, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  capacity  for  learning, 
will  pursue  a  downward  course,  in  defiance  even 
of  effort  to  save  him,”  said  Mr.  B.  Time  has  veri¬ 
fied  his  statement. 

Thoroughly  convinced  of  the  advantages  arising 
from  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology,  I  commenced 
reading  the  Phrenological  Journal,  and  from 
time  to  time  purchased  and  read  most  of  the  books 
belonging  to  what  is  called  “The  Student’s  Set.” 
Lastly,  I  committed  to  memory  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  one  of  the  published  chart-books.  Thus 
armed,  I  proceeded  to  practice,  beginning  with 
our  servants.  The  cook  felt  that  I  had  described 
her  so  truly  that  she  re-entered  her  kitchen  telling 
the  others  that  “Miss’Melie  can  tell  everything 
you've  done  and  ever  will  do.”  Those  over  whom 
superstition  and  Secretiveness  held  rule,  drew 
down  their  hats  and  bandannas  more  closely,  lest 
I  should  divine  their  thoughts,  and  for  some  weeks 
I  was  regarded  as  a  supernatural  being. 

Last  fall  a  friend  of  mine  was  much  pleased  with 
a  gentleman  whom  he  met  in  a  neighboring  town, 
and  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  see  him  and 
render  a  phrenological  opinion  of  him.  At  length 
opportunity  offered.  I  saw  him,  and  gave  the  de¬ 
sired  opinion  thus:  “He  is  a  great  baby;  I  have 
no  faith  in  him  ;  he  has  fine  literary  attainments, 
but  no  firmness  of  purpose.”  My  friend  was  lit¬ 
erally  astonished,  and  hoped  that  I  wrould  soon  be 
convinced  of  the  gentleman’s  real  worth,  but  bet¬ 
ter  acquaintance  has  verified  my  opinion.  A  few 
years’  researches  into  the  science  of  Phrenology 
prompts  me  to  say  that  the  sooner  one  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  it,  the  sooner  he  is  prepared  to 
choose  his  way  among  his  fellow- travelers,  aud 
march  on  to  success.  miss  a.  c.  bartlett. 

Hurricane,  Miss. 
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Phrenology  to  the  Rescue. — Of 
what  ?  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind,  and  about 
which  they  are  now  tom  asunder  as  never  before. 
It  is  time  to  strike,  for  the  voice  of  the  science  of 
mind  and  matter,  transferred  and  crystallized,  are 
to  be  heard  crying  in  the  street.  The  man  who 
put  the  wheat  on  one  side,  and  the  stone  on  the 
other  to  balance  it  on  the  back  of  his  horse,  did 
his  very  best,  so  far  as  he  saw.  They  who  dispute, 
have  disputed  since  the  world  began,  whether  na¬ 
ture  made  God,  or  the  reverse;  whether  Faith 
sprang  from  Reason  was  in  accord  with  reason,  or 
in  clear  antagonism  with  it,  and,  in  fact,  a  myth, 
have  done  their  best  with  the  light  they  had,  but 
they  have  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  honestly  and 
earnestly  applied  this  physico-metaphysico,  scien¬ 
tific  instrument  to  the  solution.  They  have  sweat, 
oh,  how  long  and  how  many  great  drops  over  it! 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  and  filled  mad-houses 
and  battle-fields  with  their  victims  in  the  fruitless 
endeavor  to  reconcile  mind  and  matter  as  they  are 
physically,  ocularly  demonstrated,  as  the  cap- 
slieaf  of  every  man  they  met. 

All  know  that  the  eyes,  ears,  etc.,  are  instru¬ 
ments  of  our  consciousness.  Let  it  be  equally 
known  that  all  emotions  are  similarly  impossible 
without  instruments  of  consciousness,  chords 
strung  in  unison  so  as  to  respond  to  their,  and 
their  only,  vibrations  Hence  there  can  be  no 
feeling  of  benevolence  except  brain-matter  posit¬ 
ed  and  vitalized  in  love  to  receive  such  influx,  to 
recognize  such  atmosphere  ;  no  reason  without  its 
correspondent  (instrument)  mechanism  in  the 
brain,  with  no  commingling  or  substitution  of  one 
for  another  of  these,  but  each  differing,  as  the  in¬ 
struments  in  an  orchestra.  So,  also,  is  there  no 
sense  of  the  divine  without  its  vibrating  chord  in 
the  brain,  and  no  knowledge  is  possible  of  the 
functional  activities  of  this  part  of  the  brain  to 
another,  any  more  than  the  fife  can  represent  the 
drum  in  a  band,  or  he  who  has  heard  the  flute 
only,  can  know  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
violin.  Let  this  be  admitted  as  a  new  sense ,  the 
recognition  of  the  Divine  in  nature,  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from,  and  incapable  of,  substitution  by  any 
other,  and  its  place  seen  and  felt  on  the  surface  of 
the  skull,  its  different  degrees  of  activity  estimat¬ 
ed  ;  and  then  let  all  men  cease  taking  their  fellow 
by  the  throat  because  he  sees  or  does  not  see  this 
all-pervading  element.  Let  Reason  stand  back  and 
say,  We  would  like  to  co-operate  with  this  new 
faculty,  if  such  there  be,  but,  of  course,  having  no 
avenue  of  consciousness  to  it,  we  must  await  such 
opening,  meantime  not  presuming  to  sit  in  any¬ 
wise  in  judgment  on  it. 

It  must  be  seen,  felt — not  written  about;  the 
lecture-room  is  the  world,  and  the  text-book,  to 
be  read  aloud,  is  standing  face  to  face  at  the  time 
with  a  man  with  a  head,  and  in  that  head,  written 
all  over  with  the  finger  of  Omnipotence,  the  traces 
of  infinite  wisdom,  the  clear  demonstration  in  ul¬ 
timate  matter  of  the  problem  so  long  the  terror 
and  the  torment  of  humanity. 


The  seat  of  worship  must  be  transferred  from 
the  outer  symbol  —  church  edifice,  formulated 
creed,  emblematized  mechanisms,  etc.,  etc.,  which 
have  grown  to  stand  instead  of  the  thing  symbol¬ 
ized — to  the  vertex  of  the  human  head,  and  it  and 
its  position  studied,  instead  of  rubrics  altar- 
cloths,  chasubles,  etc.,  etc;  and  the  taste  must  be 
admitted  to  be  in  the  tongue ,  not  in  the  apple  ;  and 
the  “Our  Father”  feeling  to  be  the  normal  result 
of  intrinsic  function — no  matter  what  or  where  the 
immediate  exciting  cause — and  not  a  something 
brought  down  from  a  great  distance,  innoculated 
into  the  system,  and  so  propagated  by  natural  in¬ 
crease. 

It  is  claimed,  and  striven  to  be  enforced,  that 
certain  images,  pictures — material  or  immaterial, 
it  matters  not — etc.,  could  and  should,  in  and  of 
themselves,  compel  religion,  worship,  faith,  devo¬ 
tion.  We  know  the  sentiment  of  beauty  is  not 
compelled  in  a  dullard  by  any  artistic  creation,  and 
that  proves  that  the  two,  subject  and  object,  are 
required  to  compass  any  result  where  humanity  is 
concerned  ;  and  let  people  turn  away  from  de¬ 
nouncing  the  observer  because  the  star  is  not  seen 
through  his  glass,  no  matter  how  certainly  and 
absolutely  demonstrated  to  be  there,  and  see 
whether  there  be  any  lens  in  the  tube^to  bring 
the  required  focus. 

Political  Rings. — One  of  our  public 
park  gardeners  refers  to  a  paragraph  in  our  August 
number  on  the  “Cost  of  the  Government,”  the 
corruption  of  parties,  etc.,  and  remarks  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  way  things  are  done  in  New  York  city, 
thus : 

The  General  Government  has  set  a  bad  example 
to  our  local  governments,  and,  as  far  as  this  city  is 
concerned,  there  is  more  corruption  now  than 
there  was  in  Tweed’s  reign,  but  it  is  managed  in  a 
more  scientific  manner.  My  connection  with  the 
Parks  and  Public  Works  enables  me  to  state  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction  that  nothing  is  so  apt  to 
disqualify  a  man  for  a  position  on  either  place  as 
honesty  and  independence  of  character.  On  the 
Public  Works  foremen  are  permitted  to  work 
their  own  teams,  and  spend  most  of  the  day  idle 
in  the  shade.  Men  owning  their  teams  follow 
suit.  I  have  known  foremen  to  have  their  private 
work  done  by  the  men  in  their  gang,  and  the  time 
sworn  to  afterward  in  their  presence  as  done  in  the 
public  service.  At  present  there  are  gangs  left 
unpaid,  as  their  foremen  are  under  indictment  on 
these  charges.  There  are  other  foremen  engaged 
in  private  contracts  on  the  Public  Works,  and  do¬ 
ing  the  work  by  men  and  tools  paid  for  by  public 
money.  I  have,  in  my  humble  way,  ventilated 
this  through  the  press,  and  also  informed  the 
Mayor  by  a  lengthy  statement,  which  I  could  prove 
on  oath  if  necessary,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  know 
you  can  appreciate  the  spirit  in  -which  this  is 
written — with  malice  toward  none,  but  with  the 
hope  that,  notwithstanding  my  humble  position 
in  society,  it  may  have  sufficient  weight  with  you, 
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and  others  like  you,  to  make  some  inquiry,  and,  if 
this  statement  be  verified,  to  set  about  remedying 
the  evil  ere  it  is  too  late. 

Truth  Manifest. — The  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Carriage  Monthly  says  of  the  Phre¬ 
nological  Journal:  “Skeptics  would  do  well 
to  read  and  ponder  over  the  assertions  of  this  mag¬ 
azine.  Phrenology  has  been  held  in  the  back¬ 
ground  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  but  the 
skackles  are  being  broken  one  by  one,  and  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  sciences  will  it  soon  be  found.” 

Phrenology  in  Kentucky.  —  The 
Ownsboro  Monitor  thus  commends  one  of  our 
students,  Mr.  R.  E.  Macduff,  who  is  now  lectur¬ 
ing  in  that  State,  and  will  visit  Tennessee  : 

“Not  for  a  long  time  have  our  citizens  been 
more  highly  entertained  and  edified  as  by  the  lec 
tures  of  Mr.  Macduff.  Each  night  has  witnessed, 
not  only  an  increase  in  his  auditory,  but  in  the  in¬ 
terest  and  gratification  imparted  by  the  lectures. 
The  fact  that  each  night  has  drawn  out  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  our  very  best  people,  is  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  instructiveness  and  pleasure  of  these 
lectures.  To  our  cotemporaries  of  the  press  in 
those  sections  Mr.  Macduft  shjill  visit,  we  sincerely 
commend  him  as  a  gentleman  who  will  perform 
all  he  may  promise.” 

A  Newspaper’s  Counsel. — Young- 
man  and  young  woman,  don’t  forget  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal  in  your  selections  of  periodi¬ 
cals  for  the  coming  year.  Subscribe  for  it  and  you 
will  do  a  wise  act — one  that  you  will  never  regret 
if  you  read  it  and  heed  its  teachings.  This  is  our 
candid  opinion,  and  we  charge  nothing  for  it,  but 
express  it  because  we  believe  it  for  the  good  of 
humanity. — Palmyra ,  IFis.,  Enterprise. 

[We  lift,  our  hat,  and  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Dow,  the 
editor,  for  this  expression  of  his  good  opinion.] 

The  Bond  and  Currency  Question. 
— Having  received  the  following  communication 
from  a  Kansas  farmer,  we  insert  it,  with  our  re¬ 
plies  to  his  criticisms.  He  says : 

1.  Your  plan  of  the  integral  commonwealth  is 
certainly  the  true,  organization  of  the  nation,  nom¬ 
inating  the  best  men  to  represent  their  interests. 
It  is  perhaps  too  great  an  advance  on  the  present 
state  of  society  to  be  well  understood;  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  useful  to  expose  such  ideas.  They  may 
attract  the  attention  of  an  occasional  thinker,  and, 
in  time,  be  taken  up  by  the  public. 

2.  I  am  sorry  to  find  in  the  “  Catechism  on 
Money,”  by  Mr.  John  G.  Drew,  the  intent  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  six  per  cent,  gold  interest  bonds  with  the 
new  currency  exchangeable  with  3.65  bonds. 

3.  It  will  be  difficult  enough  to  get  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  providing  for  the  issue  of  treasury  notes 
exchangeable  at  will  and  at  par  for  3.65  bonds. 

4.  Why  do  you  raise  a  new  difficulty  in  connect¬ 
ing  the  measure  with  a  question  of  repudiation? 

5.  At  last  we  have  a  steady,  heavy  rain,  filling 
the  wells,  springs,  and  creeks.  It  is  too  late  for 
corn  already  cut,  and  for  hay,  but  in  time  for  late 


peaches  and  late  potatoes,  if  Mr.  Frost  permits. 
The  grasshoppers  came  after  the  corn  was  cut  and 
ate  only  cabbage,  beans,  leaves  on  the  apple  trees, 
and  some  peaches.  They  left  for  the  South  after 
a  week’s  stay;  did  not  eat  the  mulberry  trees,  and 
left  the  potatoes  still  green  enough. 

6.  The  drought  was  severe ;  my  neighbor,  Mr. 
Lindon,  drove  his  cattle  eight  miles  every  day  to 
water. 

7.  We  had  plenty  in  pond,  wells,  and  cistern. 

Yours,  truly  e.  n.  boissiere. 

Ans.  We  have  numbered  our  correspondent’s 
points  for  convenience  in  responding,  which  we 
do  thus : 

1.  Knowing  our  correspondent’s  antecedents, 
we  deem  his  approval  very  encouraging  and  grati- 
fying. 

2.  In  the  “Catechism  on  Money”  no  payment 
of  the  six  per  cent,  gold  interest  bond  with  cur¬ 
rency  was  recommended.  The  convertibility  of 
the  greenbacks  into  the  5.20  bonds,  as  defined  in 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  creating  such  bonds, 
was  thus  set  forth :  “  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
That  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
fund  the  Treasury  notes  and  floating  debt  of  the 
United  States;  ”  by  the  statement  of  intent  made 
by  Hon.  E.  G.  Spalding,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
“  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,”  which  drafted 
the  bill  thus  :•  “  The  right  to  exchange  these  notes 
at  par  for  six  per  cent,  bonds  was  distinctly  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  second  section  of  the  legal  tender 
act,  and  was  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  made  by 
the  Government  with  the  holders  of  the  notes  ;  ” 
by  the  Hon.  F.  E.  Spinner,  Treasurer  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  thus:  “It  would  seem  to  be  but  fair 
and  just  that  the  attribute  of  the  convertibility  of 
these  notes  into  a  stock  of  ti  e  United  States 
should  be  restored;”  by  the  Hon.  Thaddens  Ste¬ 
vens,  thus:  “When  the  bill  was  on  its  final  pas¬ 
sage,  the  question  was  expressly  asked  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  as  expressly  answered  by  him,  that  only  the 
interest  was  payable  in  coin ;  ”  by  the  Hon.  John 
Sherman,  thus :  “  If  the  bond-holder  refuses  to 
take  the  same  kind  of  money  with  which  he  bought 
the  bonds,  he  is  an  extortioner  and  a  repudiator ;  ” 
by  the  Hon.  Oliver  P.  Morton,  thus :  “We  should 
do  foul  injustice  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
people  of  the.  United  States,  after  we  have  sold 
these  bonds  on  an  average  for  not  more  than  sixty 
cents  on  the  dollar,  now  to  propose  to  make  a  new 
contract  for  the  benefit  of  the  holders;”  and  to 
the  indorsement  on  any  greenback  in  your  posses¬ 
sion. 

3.  If  that  was  easily  done,  it  would  be  the  first 
time  in  history  that  a  class  surrendered  its  privil¬ 
eges,  even  though  usurped  or  obtained  by  fraud. 

4.  Repudiation  was  not  counselled — only  strict 
adhesion  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law. 

5.  The  drought  of  money  spoils  our  industries 
worse  than  the  drought  of  rain  cuts  short  crops. 

I  Our  politicians,  office  holders,  and  tax  gatherers 
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are  omnivorous  and  omnipresent,  and  can’t  be 
bluffed  off'  like  grasshoppers  with  cabbages  and 
beans. 

6.  Of  course  we  are  not  posted  on  the  details, 
but  should  think  that  after  Mr.  Lindon  had  driven 
his  cattle  once  eight  miles  to  water,  he  would  have 
let  them  stay  there  until  it  rained — we  would. 

7.  His  foresight  in  erecting  those  big  cisterns 

gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  his  less  provident 
neighbors,  and  should  teach  his  county,  if  not  his 
State,  a  lesson.  - 

M.  De  Boissiere  is  a  French  gentle¬ 
man  of  large  culture  and  wealth.  When  we  took 
New  Orleans,  he  was  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  many  negroes  of  French  ownership  would  be 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  not  knowing 
our  language.  He  sold  part  of  his  property  (uear 
Bordeaux)  at  a  sacrifice,  and,  until  the  war  was 
over,  contributed  by  his  personal  efforts  and  means 
in  helping  them,  ne  then  bought  a  tract  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  is  a  farmer. 

- 4-*-*. - — 

WIST)  0  II . 

Fortune  dreads  the  brave,  and  is  only  terrible 
to  the  coward. — Seneca. 

The  remedy  for  “ hard  times”  is  patient  indus¬ 
try.  Let  them  who  complain  try  it. 

Economy  is  no  disgrace ;  it  is  better  to  be  living 
on  a  little  than  outliving  a  great  deal. 

The  end  of  man  is  an  action  and  not  a  thought, 
though  it  were  the  noblest. — Sartor  Itesartus. 

Too  low  they  build  who  build  beneath  the  stars. 
—  Young. 

Civility  costs  nothing,  and  buys  everything. — 
Lady  Mary  Montague. 

When  society  begins  to  profit  by  a  man’s  mis¬ 
fortune,  his  difficulties  rarely  terminate. 

One  of  the  most  important  rules  of  the  science 
of  manners  is  an  almost  absolute  silence  in  regard 
to  yourself. 

Mankind  are  citizens  of  the  earth,  and  bound, 
both  by  moral  and  civil  law,  to  preserve  and  take 
care  of  their  lives  and  health. 

Don’t  tell  us  of  to-morrow — 

There  is  much  to  do  to-day, 

That  can  never  be  accomplished, 

If  we  throw  the  hours  away. 

Every  moment  has  its  duty— 

Who  the  future  can  foretell  ? 

Then  why  put  off  till  to-morrow 
What  to-day  can  do  as  well  ? 

The  discovery  of  what  is  true,  and  the  practice 
of  what  is  good,  are  the  two  most  important  ob¬ 
jects  of  life. 

A  knowledge  of  science  attained  by  mere  read¬ 
ing,  though  infinitely  better  than  ignorance,  is 
knowledge  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  which 
arises  from  contact  with  fact. — Huxley.  • 


V irtue  may  be  misrepresented,  persecuted,  con¬ 
signed  to  the  grave,  but  the  righteous  wake  not 
more  assuredly  to  the  reality  of  their  hopes,  than 
does  virtue  to  an  immortal  remembrance. 

In  most  quarrels  there  is  a  fault  on  both  sides. 
Both  flint  and  steel  are  necessary  to  the  production 
of  a  spark  ;  either  of  them  may  hammer  on  wood 
forever,  and  no  fire  will  follow. 

Learn  thoroughly  what  you  learn,  be  it  ever  so 
little,  and  you  may  speak  of  it  with  confidence. 
A  few  clearly  defined  facts  and  ideas  are  worth 
a  whole  library  of  uncertain  knowledge. 

- - 

MIRTH. 

“A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men.” 

Pomologists  consider  it  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  first  apple  in  Paradise  should  have  turned  out 
the  first  pair. 

A  missing  man  was  lately  advertised  for  and 
described  as  having  a  Roman  nose.  He  won’t  be 
found.  Such  a  nose  as  that  will  never  turn  up. 

A  Michigan  paper  recently  closed  an  obituary 
notice  with  the  misquotation  “though  dead,  he 
yet  squeaketh.”  The  printer,  apparently,  wasn’t 
minding  his  p’s  and  q’s. 

“Mrs.  Grimes,  lend  me  your  tub.”  “Can’t  do 
it — the  hoops  are  off — it’s  full  of  suds — besides,  I 
never  had  one — I  washes  in  a  barrel,  and  wants  to 
use  the  tub  myself — besides,  I’ve  lent  it  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  hasn’t  returned  it.” 

“You  say,  Mr.  Snooks,  that  you  saw  plaintiff 
leaving  the  house.  Was  it  in  haste?”  “Yes, 
sir.”  “Do  you  know  what  caused  the  haste?” 
“I  am  not  sartin,  sir,  but  I  think  it  was  the  boot 
of  his  landlord.”  “That  will  do.  Clerk,  call  the 
next  witness.” 

What  relation  is  a  loaf  of  bread  to  a  locomo¬ 
tive  ?  You’ll  never  guess  it.  Bread  is  a  necessity, 
a  locomotive  is  an  invention.  Now,  as  necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention,  the  maternal  relation 
of  a  loaf  to  a  locomotive  will  be  seen  at  once. 

A  boyf  found  a  pocketbook,  and  returned  it  to 
its  owner,  who  gave  him  a  five  cent  piece.  The 
boy  looked  at  the  coin  an  instant,  and  then  hand¬ 
ing  it  reluctantly  back,  audibly  sighed,  as  he  said, 

“  I  can’t  change  it.” 

A  Missouri  man  wheeled  his  wife,  who  was  a 
cripple,  three  miles  to  see  a  funeral.  The  poor 
lady  said  it  was  the  first  day’s  real  enjoyment  she 
had  seen  for  seven  years. 

A  witty  man  lately  said :  “  Last  year  1  saw  a 
watch  spring,  a  note  run,  a  rope  walk,  a  horse  fly, 
and  even  the  big  trees  leave ;  I  even  saw  a  plank 
walk,  and  a  bank  run  ;  but  the  other  day  I  saw  a 
tree  box,  a  cat  fish,  and  a  stone  fence.  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  see  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Pacific 
slope. 
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In  this  department  are  given  the  titles  and  prices  of 
such  New  Books  as  have  been  received  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  Our  readers  look  to  vs  for  these  announcements , 
ami  we  shall  endeavor  to  keep  them  well  informed  with 
reference  to  the  current  literature. 


AS  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  there 
are  great  stacks  of  “  gift  books,”  with 
“  nothing  in  them  ”  save  fine  paper,  pretty 
pictures,  and  expensive  bindings.  Old  books, 
“  keepsakes,”  under  new  names,  are  revamped 
and  palmed  off  on  ignorant  purchasers,  who 
distribute  the  trash,  and  cover  up  center-ta¬ 
bles,  mantel-pieces,  and  book-shelves. 

Now  and  then  we  have  something  worthy 
— a  book  of  poems  by  a  poet,  a  book  of  in¬ 
formation  by  a  scholar,  or  a  book  of  refer¬ 
ence  by  a  man  of  science.  We  counsel  our 
friends  to  supply  themselves  wTith  “good 
books  for  all,”  embracing  something  for 
men,  women,  and  children,  something  which 
teaches  them  to  know  themselves  and  how 
to  develop  symmetrical  bodies  and  minds 
by  calling  out  the  good  and  suppressing  the 
bad.  After  this  we  commend  either  of  the 
new  and  excellent  encyclopedias  now’  coming 
through  the  press.  Everybody  who  can  af¬ 
ford  it  ought  to  have  an  encyclopedia,  an  un¬ 
abridged  dictionary,  a  plain-print  Bible,  and 
a  concordance.  After  this  he  may  select  a 
library  from  a  w’orld  of  books,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  the  more  of  the  former  and 
the  less  of  the  latter  the  better.  No  one  can 
afford  to  throw  away  time  on  a  silly  writer, 
nor  on  a  shallow,  silly  talker.  Let  us  choose 
wisely  whom  we  will  read  and  whom  we  will 
hear. 

- — - 

Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Nervous 
System.  By  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  M.D.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System 
in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  ; 
President  of  the  New  York  Neurological  Society, 
etc.  Reported,  edited,  and  the  Histories  of  the 
Cases  Prepared,  with  Notes,  by  T.  M.  B.  Cross, 
M.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Diseases  of  the 
Mind  and  Nervous  System  in  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  etc.  One  vol.,  octavo; 
pp.  292;  muslin.  Price,  §3.50.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

We  differ  widely  from  the  authors  on  many 
points,  and  can  not  commend  without  qualifica¬ 
tion  this  their  production.  They  belong  to  the 
“  old  school,”  we  to  the  new.  Hygiene — not 
drugs — is  the  basis  of  our  teachings.  Here  are  the 
subjects,  or  diseases,  treated  in  these  lectures : 


Cerebral  Thrombosis;  Cerebral  Embolism  ;  Cross- 
Paralysis  ;  Congestion  of  the  Spinal  Cord ;  Chronic 
Inflammation  of  the  Spinal  Cord;  Reflex  Paraly¬ 
sis;  Lead- Paralysis ;  Chorea;  Aphasia;  Facial 
Paralysis;  Glosso-labio-laryngeal  Paralysis;  Cere¬ 
bral  Haemorrhage ;  Haamatoma  of  the  Dura  Mater ; 
Posterior  Spinal  Sclerosis ;  Athetosis ;  Progressive 
Muscular  Atrophy;  Convulsive  Tremor;  Chronic 
Basilar  Meningitis  ;  Cerebral  Congestion ;  Epilep¬ 
sy;  Facial  Neuralgia;  Cervico-occipital  Neural¬ 
gia;  Intercostal  Neuralgia;  Sciatica;  Organic  In¬ 
fantile  Paralysis.  - 

Principles  of  Mental  Physiology, 
with  their  Application  to  the  Training  and  Dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Mind  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid 
Conditions.  By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  ete. 
Octavo;  pp.  722.  Price,  $3.50.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

In  a  recent  notice  of  this  work,  the  N.  Y.  Medi¬ 
cal  Journal  says : 

After  an  introductory  chapter  on  “  The  General 
Relations  between  Mind  and  Body,”  in  which  the 
author’s  theory  of  the  autocracy  of  the  will  is  de¬ 
veloped,  he  passes  in  review  “  The  Nervous  System 
and  its  Functions,”  afterward  taking  up,  seriatim, 
“Attention,”  “Sensation,”  “Perception  and  In¬ 
stinct,”  “Ideation  and  Ideo-Motor  Action,” 
“Emotion,”  and  “Habit.”  “Special  Physiol¬ 
ogy  ”  follows  next  in  order,  and  leads  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  sleep,  dreams,  somnambulism,  trance, 
insanity,  and  the  author’s  foster-theory,  uncon¬ 
scious  cerebration.  This  portion  of  the  subject  is 
treated  of  in  a  manner  at  once  pleasing  and  in¬ 
structive. 

The  work  is  particularly  serviceable  on  account 
of  its  bearing  upon  the  moral  element  in  man. 
The  author  takes  the  facts  of  human  nature  as  he 
finds  them,  and,  without  attempting  an  analysis 
of  their  origin  or  character,  shows,  with  great  fel¬ 
icity  of  expression,  how  they  are  susceptible  of 
modification  in  the  interest  of  private  and  public 
morality. 

The  only  fault  of  the  work,  or,  rather,  the  fault 
of  the  author  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  Phrenology.  He  opposed  Phrenology  in 
his  former  works,  now  he  accepts  some  of  its 
principles,  but  ignoring  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  he 
makes  a  failure  when .  treating  on  the  faculties 
through  which  the  mind  acts — as  others  do,  who 
are  alike  ignorant.  - 

Qa  Ira.  A  Novel.  By  Wm.  Ducas 
Trammel.  One  vol.  12mo;*pp.  358;  muslin. 
Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  U.  S.  Pub.  Co. 

The  Christian  Age  says :  “  The  author  dates  from 
Waverley  Hall,  Georgia.  The  scenes  are  mainly 
laid  in  Atlanta,  and  many  well-known  Georgians 
figure  in  its  pages.  Whether  they  will  like  the 
sketches  of  themselves  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  book  is  disfigured  by  a  mass  of  matter  intro¬ 
duced  in  order  to  justify  the  outrages  of  the  Paris 
Commune.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  not  good, 
but  its  pages  show  that  the  author  has  ability, 
which,  if  cultivated,  would  enable  him  to  write 
something  really  worth  reading.  Among  the  very 
best  things  in  the  volume  are  the  aphorisms  quot¬ 
ed  from  our  friend,  Dr.  Lipscomb,  the  justly  ven¬ 
erated  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 

“  From  the  Southern  papers  we  perceive  that 
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Mr.  Trammell  is,  like  other  prophets,  without 
honor  in  his  own  country. 

“The  Atlanta  Herald  says :  What 1  Ca  Ira  ’  means 
we  neither  know  nor  have  the  means  of  finding 
out ;  and,  indeed,  a  careful  reading  of  the  book 
convinces  us  that,  in  order  to  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  story,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  solve 
the  important  conundrum  which  appears  upon  the 
covers.’’ 

[Dr.  Deems,  of  the  Christian  Age ,  who  also  hails 
from  Georgia,  may  be  supposed  to  express  senti¬ 
ments  kindly  to  the  author,  must,  in  this  case,  be 
accepted  as  authority  on  the  merits  of  the  book. 

The  IIygeian  Home  Cook-Book  ;  or, 

Healthful  and  Palatable  Pood  without  Condi¬ 
ments.  A  Complete  Book  of  Recipes  or  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Preparing  and  Cooking  all  kinds  of 
Healthful  Food  in  a  Healthful  Manner.  By  R. 
T.  Trail,  M. D.  Price,  in  paper,  25  cents;  nicely 
bound,  50  cents.  New  York  :  S.  R.  Wells,  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

This  is  quite  new,  and  gives  the  best  experience 
of  the  author’s  extensive  knowledge  as  to  what  it 
is  best  to  eat  to  make  the  best  blood,  bone,  mus¬ 
cle,  and  nerve.  All  the  varieties  for  healthful 
bread,  and  how  to  make  it,  are  given,  together 
with  other  substances  which  are  good  to  eat  to 
make  healthy  men,  women,  and  children. 

A  Memphian’s  Trip  to  Europe  with 

Cook’s  Educational  Party.  To  which  is  added 
Letters  from  Revs.  T.  W.  Hooper,  A.  B.  Whip¬ 
ple,  and  C.  W.  Cushing;  also  Letters  from  Sev¬ 
eral  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Party.  By 
Samuel  Watson.  One  vol.,  13mo;  pp.  352;  mus¬ 
lin.  Price,  $1.  Nashville:  Southern  Methodist 
Publishing  House. 

Our  reverend  and  venerable  author  writes  with 
as  much  vim  and  exuberance  as  a  youth  of  twenty- 
two.  He  is  a  capital  observer,  a  good  delineator, 
and  permits  the  reader  to  look  at  things  just  as 
they  are  through  his  educated  and  genial  glasses. 
He  takes  the  reader  with  him.  Messrs.  Cook,  Son 
&  Jenkins,  the  excursionists,  ought  to  give  Mr. 
Watson  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Norwood  ;  or,  Village  Life  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  One  vol.  12mo  ;  pp.  549;  embossed  mus¬ 
lin.  Price,  $2.  New  York:  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co. 
An  elegant  edition  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  first  and 
only  story.  The  book  had  a  run  in  its  plain  form, 
and  now  that  it  comes  out  with  illustrations,  of 
course  everybody  will  want  it.  We  think  the 
story — which  is  wonderfully  life-like — will  live 
long  after  the  present  generation  shall  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers. 

Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching.  By 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Delivered  before  the 
Theological  Department  of  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  Regular  Course  of  the 
“Lyman  Beecher  Lectureship  on  Preaching.” 
From  Phonographic  Reports  by  T.  J.  Ellinwood. 
Third  Series.  One  vol.,  12mo ;  pp.  326;  em¬ 
bossed  muslin.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  J.  B. 
Ford  &  Co. 

In  brief,  we  may  state  that,  among  all  the  pro¬ 


ductions  of  this  most  prolific  writer,  this  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  best  of  all  his  performances. 
Here  are  the  subjects  of  his  discussions : 

The  Preacher’s  Book;  Howto  Use  the  Bible; 
The  True  Method  of  Presenting  God ;  Conceptions 
of  the  Divinity ;  Practical  Use  of  the  Divine  Ideal ; 
The  Manifestation  of  God  Through  Christ ;  Views 
of  the  Divine  Life  in  Human  Conditions;  Sins  and 
Sinfulness;  The  Sense  of  Personal  Sin;  The 
Growth  of  Christian  Life;  Christian  Manhood; 
Life  and  Immortality. 

Had  Mr.  Beecher  performed  no  other  service, 
this  alone  would  hand  his  name  down  to  posterity. 
We  commend  these  Yale  Lectures  not  only  to 
preachers,  but  to  all  readers. 

Vital  Magnetism.  Being  an  answer  to 
Dr.  Brown-Sequard’s  Lectures  on  Nerve  Force 
By  E.  D.  Babbitt,  A.M.  Price,  25  cents. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  pamphlet  earn¬ 
estly  defending  the  magnetic  theory  of  cure  against 
the  hot  iron  burning  process  of  Dr.  Brown-Se- 
quard,  as  applied  to  the  late  Senator  Sumner  and 
Horace  Greeley. 

For  thirty  years  the  pages  of  this  Journal  have 
promulgated  the  theory  of  healing  by  magnetism, 
and  have  sought  to  instruct  the  people  to  avoid 
drug  medicines  and  trust  to  magnetism,  electrici¬ 
ty,  sunshine,  a  right  course  of  nutrition,  and  othei 
hygienic  agencies.  We  welcome  every  endeavor 
which  aims  to  harmonize  and  invigorate  the  life- 
forces.  Mr.  Babbitt  is  a  zealous  laborer  in  this 
field,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  of  his  success. 

T dinette.  A  Novel.  By  Henry  Chur- 
ton.  One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.  5l0;  cloth.  Price, 
$1.50.  New  York:  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co. 

A  story  of  Southern  life,  in  which  vivid  pictures 
are  given  representing  slave  life,  the  emancipation, 
and  its  effects  upon  white  and  black,  ending  in 
the  marriage,  of  a  master  to  his  former — almost 
white — slave.  The  author  gives  us  “  a  touch  of 
nature,  which  makes  all  men  kin.” 

The  Pocket-Case  Reference  and 
Dose  Book.  By  C.  Henri  Leonard,  A.B.,  M.D. 
18mo;  pp.  28.  Price,  85  cents.  Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio  :  Published  by  the  Author. 

This  Dose  Book  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
prescribe  drugs  to  their  patients  who  are  willing 
to  take  them,  but  we  have  no  occasion  for  drugs 
of  any  sort,  and  the  Dose  Book  is  of  no  possibie 
use  to  us.  - 

Homes  of  the  Presidents.  By  Laura 
C.  Holloway.  Large  8vo  vol. ;  pp.  500;  seventeen 
portraits  on  steel,  and  numerous  engravings  on 
wood.  Price,  in  extra  cloth,  $3.75.  Sold  only 
by  Subscription.  New  York:  U.  S.  Pub.  Co. 
Here  is  something  which  will  please  American 
ladies.  There  are  sketches  of  twenty-five  ladies 
who  have  graced  the  Presidential  mansion  as 
“hostess”  during  the  past  hundred  years,  includ¬ 
ing  Martha  Washington  and  Abigail  Adams,  Mar¬ 
tha  Jefferson  Randolph,  Dolly  Madison,  Mrs.  Mon¬ 
roe,  Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Mrs.  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  etc. 
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The  Flaming  Swoed  :  Devoted  to  the 

Exposition  of  the  Vices  and  Errors  in  Modern 

Christianity,  every  variety  of  Intemperance,  Rum 

and  Tobacco,  Errors  in  Diet,  Dress,  etc. 

A  powerful  little  advocate  of  abstinence  from 
the  common  evil  habits  of  society.  A.  L.  John¬ 
son,  Candor,  New  York,  prints  it. 

Tiie  Christian  Monitor,  Mrs.  M.  M. 

B.  Goodwin’s  excellent  magazine,  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  Cincinnati,  O.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  By 
this  change  the  magazine  gains  strength,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  become  a  permanent  institution  in 
this  great  Missouri  city.  St.  Louis  is  growing  in 
wealth  and  wickedness,  and  needs  the  Christian 
Monitor.  - 

“  Every  Saturday  ”  merged  in  “  Lit- 

tell’s  Living  Age.”  The  publishers  say :  After  an 
uninterrupted  career  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
against  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  competition, 
the  success  of  the  Living  Age  is  now  greater  than 
ever  before;  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make 
its  future  even  more  acceptable  than  its  past  to  the 
reading  public. 

Card  from  H.  0.  Houghton  &  Co. — The  publish¬ 
ers  of  Every  Saturday  announce  to  the  subscribers 
of  that  journal  that  under  an  arrangement  with 
Messrs.  Littell  &  Gray  Evefry  Saturday  will  he 
merged  in  Littell' s  Living  Age.  The  two  periodi¬ 
cals  are  issued  weekly,  and  cover  the  same  general 
ground,  so  far,  indeed,  that  the  contents  of  one 
frequently  appear  in  the  other.  There  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  the  same  field  should  be 
occupied  by  both.  The  combination  of  the  two 
journals  will  leave  the  Living  Age  the  only  eclectic 
weekly  published  in  the  country.  To  the  readers 
of  Every  Saturday  w'e  take  pleasure  in  commend¬ 
ing  the  Living  Aqe. 

Messrs.  Littell  &  Gray  add:  The  Living  Age ,  pi¬ 
oneer  in  its  special  field,  will  again  become  the  only 
periodical  of  the  country  which  places  before  Am¬ 
erican  readers  in  cheap  and  convenient  form,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  satisfactory  freshness  and  com¬ 
pleteness,  the  productions  of  the  ablest  foreign  au¬ 
thors  as  contained  in  the  periodical  literature  of 
Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain.  No  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  spared  to  render  the  Living  Age  even 
more  than  ever  deserving  of  that  large  share  of 
public  favor  which  it  has  hitherto  always  enjoyed. 

The  Living  Age\s  published  at  SS  a  year ;  clubbed 
with  the  Phrenological  at  69.  Address  this  of¬ 
fice.  — 

Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  editor  of  the 
Gardener's  Monthly,  and  proprietor  of  the  German¬ 
town  nurseries,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  issued  an 
Autumn  Catalogue  of  Deciduous  Trees,  Deciduous 
Shrubs,  Weeping  Trees  and  Weeping  Shrubs,  Ev¬ 
ergreens,  Vines  and  Climbers,  Fruit  Trees,  Hedge 
Plants,  Roses,  and  of  everything  to  be  found  in 
first-class  nurseries. 

There  are  fifty  acres,  devoted  exclusively  to  this 
kind  of  stock  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  Ger¬ 


mantown,  convenient  of  access  to  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  Uniou.  The  office  is  at  (upper) 
Church  and  Chew  Streets,  near  the  passenger  rail- 
road  depot  in  Germantown ;  reached  by  German¬ 
town  steam-road  or  Chestnut  Hill  steam  cars  to 
Gorgas  or  Washington  Lane ;  or  all  the  way  by  the 
horse-cars  from  the  leading  hotels  in  Philadelphia, 

A  plain,  modest  catalogue,  containing  more  real 
richness  than  is  usually  found  in  those  of  much 
greater  pretensions.  Send  a  dime  and  secure  a 
copy.  - 

The  Northampton  Journal  is  the 
title  of  a  new,  first-class,  independent,  eight-page 
weekly,  edited  and  published  by  the  Veteran  Aaron 
M.  Powell,  at  $2  a  year,  at  Northampton,  Mass. 
Handsome  type,  handsome  paper,  and  well  edited, 
makes  it  every  way  a  desirable  journal  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Hampshire  County  and  Western  Massachu 
setts.  - 

New  Music. — Mr.  F.  W.  Helwick,  of 
Cincinnati,  publishes  a  ladies’  serio-comic  song, 
in  blue  and  gold,  entitled,  “Oh,  Isn’t  he  a  Tease,” 
“Only  in  Fun,”  at  50  cents.  The  piece  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  beautiful  photographic  portrait  of 
Miss  Ada  Richmond,  the  popular  singer. 

New  York  Tribune  Extras,  Nos. 

21,  22.  One  Year  of  Science.  Containing  Scien¬ 
tific  Views  of  Comets,  Philological  Convention  at 
Hartford,  Chemistry’s  Centennial,  American  Sci¬ 
ence  Association  at  Hartford,  and  Bayard  Taylor 
in  Africa- — all  for  25  cents.  Address  the  Tribune, 
New  York.  - 

Metalline-Machinery  without  Lu¬ 
bricant.  The  American  and  Foreign  Metalline 
Company,  No.  61  Warren  Street,  New  York,  have 
issued  an  illustrated  pamphlet,  giving  information 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  this  recent  discovery.  The 
company  is  composed  of  the  following  officers: 
President,  Hon.  William  W.  Campbell;  Secretary, 
John  L.  Burleigh;  Directors,  Wm.  W.  Campbell, 
Edward  H.  Tracy,  Chief-Engineer  Department  of 
Public  Works,  New  York,  Stuart  Gwynn,  M.D., 
Douglas  Campbell,  Joseph  Bell ;  Consulting  En¬ 
gineer,  Stuart  Gwynn ;  Counsel,  Hilton,  Camp¬ 
bell  &  Bell,  257  Broad  way.  New  York.  The 
pamphlet  may  be  had  on  application,  and  all  the 
facts  in  regard  to  this  new  thing  thus  obtained. 

The  Liquor  Traffic:  The  Fallacies 

of  its  Defenders.  A  Sermon  by  Rev.  Edward  G. 
Read,  pastor  of  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  New  Jersey.  12mo;  pp.  23;  pamphlet. 
Price,  15  cents.  N.  Y.  Nat.  Temp.  Society. 

New  Books.  —  The  following  are 
among  the  best  of  our  recent  miscellaneous  publi¬ 
cations  : 

Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching.  By  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  Third  Series,  Winter  of  1874. 
Methods  of  Using  Christian  Doctrines  in  their  Re¬ 
lations  to  Individual  Dispositions  and  the  Wants 
of  the  Community.  Uniform  edition  of  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  Works.  12mo.  Price,  $'.50. 
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Bibliotheca  Diabolica;  Being  a  Choice  Selec¬ 
tion  of  the  most  Valuable  Books  Relating  to  the 
Devil;  his  Origin,  Greatness,  and  Influence ;  Com¬ 
prising  the  most  important  Works  on  the  Devil, 
Satan,  Demons,  Hell,  Hell-torments,  Magic,  Witch¬ 
craft,  Sorcery,  Divination,  Superstition,  Angels, 
Ghosts,  etc.,  with  some  curious  Volumes  on 
Dreams  and  Astrology.  In  two  parts,  Pro  and 
Con,  Serious  and  Humorous.  Chronologically 
Arranged  with  Notes,  Quotations,  an<j  Proverbs, 
and  a  Copious  Index.  Illustrated  With  Twelve 
Curious  Designs.  8vo ;  pp.  40 ;  paper.  Price,  50  cts. 

The  Captive  in  Patagonia;  or,  Life  Among 
the  Giants.  A  Personal  Narrative.  By  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bourne.  Illustrated.  Large  llimo.  $1.50. 

The  Bremen  Lectures  on  Fundamental  Liv¬ 
ing  Religious  Questions.  By  a  number  of  the 
ablest  Scholars  of  the  Day.  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  Rev.  D.  Heagle.  12mo.  Price,  $1.75. 

Young  Americans  Abroad;  or,  Vacation  in 
Europe.  The  Results  of  a  Tour  through  Great 
Britain,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  By  John  Overton  Choules,  D.D., 
and  his  Pupils.  Illustrated.  Large  16mo.  $1.25. 

Progress  of  Baptist  Principles  in  the  Last 
Hundred  Years.  By  T.  F.  Curtis,  Prof,  of  The¬ 
ology  iu  Lewisburg  University,  Pa.  16mo.  $1.50. 

The  History  of  Greece.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Ernst 
Curtius.  Translated  by  Adolphus  William  Ward, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 
Revised  after  the  latest  German  edition,  by  W.  A. 
Packard,  Prof,  of  Modern  Languages  in  Princeton 
College.  In  live  Volumes.  Vol.  V.  Crown  8vo. 
Price,  $2.50. 

Congregationalism.  By  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dex¬ 
ter,  D.D.  New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition, 
containing  much  new  matter.  12mo.  Price,  $2. 

German  Universities:  A  Narrative  of  Per¬ 
sonal  Experience,  together  with  a  Critical  Com¬ 
parison  of  the  Higher  System  of  Education  in  Ger¬ 
many  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  By  Prof.  James  M.  Hart.  13mo.  $1.75. 

The  Resources  of  California,  Comprising 
the  Society,  Climate,  Salubrity,  Scenery,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Industry  of  the  State.  By  John  S. 
Hittell.  Sixth  ed.,  rewritten.  12ino ;  pp.  443.  $2. 

An  American  Woman  in  China,  and  her  Mis¬ 
sionary  Work  there.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Jeter,  D.D. 
Large  ltimo.  Price,  $1.25. 

Historical  Chart;  or,  History  Taught  by  the 
Eye.  By  Robert  II.  Labberton,  author  of  “  Lab- 
berton’s  Historical  Series.”  Imperial  quarto.  At¬ 
las  form,  $4.50;  half  cloth,  $3.50;  Sectional  form, 
in  Portfolio,  mounted,  $10;  Wall-map,  mounted 
on  Rollers,  $12.50. 

Outlines  of  the  World’s  History,  Ancient, 
Mediaeval,  and  Modern,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  History  of  Civilization  and  the  Progress  of 
Mankind.  For  use  in  the  Higher  Classes  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  and  iu  High  Schools,  Academies, 


Seminaries,  etc.  By  William  Swinton,  M.A.,  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Condensed  History  of  the  U.  S.,”  “  Cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,”  etc.  With 
numerous  siugle  and  double-page  Maps  and  many 
Illustrations.  13mo.  Price,  $2.25. 

Pennsylvania  Illustrated.  A  Genera. tsKetch 
of  the  State.  Its  Scenery,  History,  and  Industries. 
With  100  engravings.  Quarto ;  paper.  50  cents. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible:  Being 
a  Review  of  the  Physical  Geography,  Geology, 
and  Meteorology  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  witli  a  De¬ 
scription  of  every  Animal  and  Plant  mentioned  in 
Holy  Scripture.  By  H.  B.  Tristram,  author  of  the 
“  Great  Sahara,”  etc.  12mo;  pp.  518.  $1.50. 

Other  Men’s  Minds  ;  or,  Seven  Thousand 
Choice  Extracts  on  History,  Science,  Philosophy, 
Religion,  etc.  Selected  from  the  Standard  Author¬ 
ship  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,  and  Classified 
in  Alphabetical  Order.  By  E.  Davies,  D.D.  With 
Steel  Illustrations.  8vo  ;  cloth  extra,  gilt  and  gilt 
edges.  Price,  $5.25. 

Writings  of  Mary  and  Charles  Lamb,  Their 
Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains,  now  first  collected, 
with  Reminiscences  and  Notes  by  W.  Carey  Haz- 
litt.  With  Hancock’s  portrait  of  the  Essayist, 
fac-similes  of  the  title-pages  of  the  rare  first  edi¬ 
tions  of  Lamb’s  and  Coleridge’s  Works,  fac.-simile 
of  a  page  of  the  original  MS.  of  the  “  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig,”  and  numerous  Illustrations  of  Lamb’s 
favorite  haunts  in  London  and  the  suburbs.  Crown 
8vo;  cloth  extra.  Price,  $3. 

History  of  the  Inquisition.  From  its  Estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  Twelfth  Century  to  its  Extinction 
in  the  Nineteenth.  By  William  Harris  Rule,  D.D. 
With  several  Illustrations.  Two  handsome  vol¬ 
umes,  8vo.  Price,  $10.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Constitutional  Limitations 
which  rest  upon  the  Legislative  Power  of  the 
States  of  the.  American  Union.  By  Thomas  M. 
Cooley,  LL.D.  Third  edition.  8vo;  pp.  827. 
Price,  $7.50.  A  work  for  attorneys,  legislators, 
and  statesmen. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  With  a 
Preliminary  View  of  the  Civilization  of  the  Incas. 
By  W.  H.  Prescott.  Entirely  new  edition,  with 
the  author’s  latest  corrections  and  additions.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  John  Foster  Kirk.  Vol.  I.  12mo.  Price, 
$2.25.  Prescott,  Irving,  Motley,  a  trio  of  finished 
American  writers.  Those  who  read  them  will  be 
mentally  fed  with 'richest  pabulum. 

Sun  Views  of  the  Earth;  or,  The  Seasons 
Illustrated.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  With  13  full- 
page  plates,  including  48  colored  views  of  the 
earth.  Quarto.  Price,  $2.50.  We  shall  all  be¬ 
come  star-gazers,  now  that  Professor  Proctor  has 
told  us  all  about  the  physiognomy  of  the  heavens. 

Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers,  Vol. 
XIX.  By  Clifton  W.  Collins,  M. A.  Edited  by 
W.  Lucas  Collins.  12mo.  Price,  $1.  A  valuable 
series. 


